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SHEA’S CHARLEVOIX. 


WHEN the history of American 
Catholic literature comes to be writ- 
ten, the name of John Gilmary Shea 
will hold one of the most honorable 
places in the record. So much rough 
work has been needed to prepare the 
ground for the American church, so 
much polemical discussion has been 
called forth by our peculiar position 
in the midst of a hostile and preju- 
diced community, so many problems 
of philosophy and social science have 
pressed upon us for consideration, 
and the demand for books of educa- 
tion and devotion has been so ur- 
gent, that few of our writers have 
found occasion to apply themselves 
to strictly literary and historical stu- 
dies or to those branches of criticism 
which are included in the depart- 
ment of polite letters. And yet how 
richly this neglected field of research 
would repay the labors of the Ca- 
tholic investigator! The early his- 
tory. of many parts of the North 
American continent is only a chapter 
in the history of the Catholic Church, 


The most picturesque characters in 
the early American annals are the 
Catholic voyagers of France and 
Spain, the settlers of Canada, and 
Florida, and the Pacific coast, and 
the missionaries who followed them 
across the ocean, and pushed forward 
in advance of them into the savage 
wilderness. How tame and mean 
appear the quarrels of the Plymouth 
settlers with hostile Indians, and 
rival adventurers, and preaching 
sectaries, and bewitched old wo- 
men, after one has read of the he- 
roism of a Jogues and a Breboeuf, 
and the romantic travels of the dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi. The 
settlement of Virginia was a prosaic 
and commonplace affair beside the 
settlement of Canada. The monks 
who accompanied the armies of the 
Spanish conquerors passed through 
experiences of the most thrilling kind, 
whose story has been only imperfect- 
ly outlined in the glowing pages of 
Prescott. Within the limits of .the 
present Union, the missionary has 
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been the chief actor in many an ex- 
traordinary scene of dramatic interest, 
and the hero of many a daring enter- 
prise. Simple-minded F, Mark tra- 
versing the desert in search of the 
seven mythical cities of New Mexico ; 
the gentle Marquette guiding his 
canoe down the great river ‘of the 
West, and breathing his last prayer 
on the shores of the mighty lake; 
Hennepin, pattern of grotesque men- 
dacity ; La Salle, model of a mag- 
nanimous commander and a daring 
explorer—such are among the infinite 
variety of figures in the early Ca- 
tholic history of our country. Its 
later annals are not inferior in inter- 
est to the more remote. Even yet 
the task of the pioneer is not com- 
plete, and startling incidents are still 
common in the chronicles of mission- 
ary adventure. 

No man has done more than Mr. 
Shea to preserve the record of all 
these events and all these persona- 
ges. For more than twenty years, 


he has devoted himself to the study 


of the old materials for American 
Catholic history. He gave to the 
world the first authentic and com- 
plete narrative of the discovery and 
exploration. of the Mississippi, and 
brought to light the manuscript nar- 
ratives of the actors in that most 
important and striking achievement. 
He prepared the only connected ac- 
count of the various Catholic mis- 
. sions among the Indian tribes, from 
the discovery of the country to the 
present day. He was one of the 
joint authors of the only general 
history of the American church. To 
these works, and a large number of 
books of a miscellaneous character, 
short histories, religious biographies, 
statistical publications, etc., he has 
recently added the result of patient 
and learned research into the Indian 
languages; he has recovered the 
gramimars and vocabularies prepar- 
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ed by the old missionaries; he has 
assisted in the preparation of various 
works on the Indians printed at the 
cost of the United States govern. 
ment; he has edited an extraordin. 
ary variety of historical collections 
and monographs ; and, finally, he has 
prepared for the press a number of 
hitherto unpublished narratives, me. 
moirs, and relations in connection 
with the early French and Spanish 
settlements. The value of these 
publications can hardly be overstat- 
ed. ‘The care and judgment of the 
editor have been universally recog- 
nized by the highest authorities ; and 


though Mr. Shea can hardly expect 
an adequate pecuniary recompense 
for his time, his labor, and his out- 
lay, he has been rewarded in a most 
flattering way by the respect 
gratitude of historical students, Cath- 
olic and Protestant alike. 

His latest work is one of the most 
laborious of his life, and one of the 
most splendid in its results. It isa 
translation, with notes, of the Aisto- 
ry and General Description of Neu 
france, from the French of the Rey. 
Pp. F. X. de Charlevoix, S.J. The 
first of the six sumptuous volumes 
of this elegant work appeared from 
the author’s own press in this city 
in 1866, and the last was issued at 
the close of 1872. As we shall see 
further on, Mr. Shea has expended 
upon the “translation and notes” 
an extraordinary amount of pains of 
which the modest title-page affords 
no hint; but the book was well 
worth the trouble. No history of 
America can be written without a 
constant reference to the labors of 
F. Charlevoix. He is our best and 
sometimes our only authority for the 
transactions in all the French North 
American settlements. Of many of 
the scenes that he describes he was 
an eye-witness. He was a diligent 


and conscientious student; he had 
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access to important and little-known 
sources of information; he sympa- 
thized with the sentiment of the ear- 
ly French explorers, and caught as 
by instinct the spirit of those curious 
expeditions wherein the priest and 
the peddier marched side by side 
through the wilderness for the glory 
of God and of France, and the 
spread simultaneously of the Gospel 


and the fur-trade. Born in the 


north of France in 1682, Charlevoix 
entered the Society of Jesus, and 
was sent to the Canada 
when he 
years old. 


mission 
was about twenty-three 
He spent four years in 
America, returning to France in 
1709, and teaching philosophy for 
some time in various colleges of his 
society. Eleven years later, the 
king sent him to make a tour among 
the French settlements of the New 
World, and a curious account of 
this adventurous journey is preserv- 


ed in his ournal of a Voyage to’ 


North America, a translation of 
which was published in London in 
1761. He landed at Quebec in 
October, 1720, visited Montreal and 
other settlements on the St. Law- 
rence, and the following spring set 
out on his remarkable canoe voyage 
to the Gulf of Mexico. This took 
him through Lakes Ontario, Erie, 
Huron, and Michigan. On the 6th 
of August, 1721, he entered the St. 
Joseph River, at the southern end of 
Lake Michigan. ‘Thence by a tedi- 
ous portage he reached the head- 
waters of the Kankakee. ‘Towards 
the end cf September, he found him- 
self on the Illinois, and on the gth 
of October his frail bark floated on 
the waters of the Mississippi. Stop- 
ping at various posts along the bank, 
he was nearly three months in reach- 
ing New Orleans, whence he em- 
barked in April, 1722, for “Santo 
Domingo. Wrecked on one of the 
Florida keys, he made his way back 
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to Louisiana in an open boat, and 
at the end of June took ship again at 
Biloxi, After touching at Havana, 
and narrowly escaping another dis- 
aster, he made Cape Frangois, in 
Santo Domingo, and there found a 
merchant ship, which took him home. 

Before ‘starting on this extensive 
and arduous tour, he had begun a 
series of histories of all the countries 
unknown to Europeans previous to 
the XIVth century, giving to that 
tolerably comprehensive portion of 
the universe the general name of the 
New World. ‘The first instalment 
of his task, a History and Description 
of Fapan, was printed at Rouen in 
three volumes in 1715. . He had no 
expectation of completing the whole 
series of proposed histories. That 
was an enterprise beyond the powers 
of one man; but “the same may be 
said of this,” he remarked, “as of 
the discovery of America: the worst 
was done when it was once begun; 
there is, then, every reason to believe 
that it will be continued after me, 
and that, if I have the advantage 
of suggesting the idea, those who 
succeed me will have the glory of 
perfecting it.” The second fruit of 
the scheme was the History of Santo 
Domingo, which appeared at Paris 
in two quarto volumes, in 1730. The 
third was the History of New France, 
in three quarto volumes, in 1744; 
and there was a fourth book, a 
History of Paraguay, in three quarto 
volumes, in 1756. F. Charlevoix 
died in 1761, having been for more 
than twenty years one of the princi- 
pal workers on the famous Yournal. 
de Trévoux. 

Of the four works embraced in. his 
uncompleted series, three are little 
known on this side of the ocean, ex- 
cept in the libraries of the curiqus. 
The History of New France, however, 
has long enjoyed an American celeb- 
rity, through the frequent references 
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to it in the pages of modern histori- 
ans; and Mr. Shea is not unreason- 
ably surprised that it should so long 
have gone untranslated. Fidelity is 
by no means its only merit. It is 
well planned, and written with a 
carefulness, simplicity, and good 
judgment which give it‘a very re- 
spectable, if not a very high, literary 
character. Its style is not remarka- 
ble for eloquence, but it is chaste 
and direct. It is never ambitious, 
but it is always agreeable; rarely 
picturesque, but never dry. Prefix- 
ing to his work a comprehensive 
chronology of European explorations 
and settlements in the New World 
(taking that phrase in his own ex- 
tended application), and an excellent 
bibliographical account of the nu- 
merous authors whom he has consult- 
ed, he begins his narrative proper 
with the voyages of Cortereal and 
Verazzano to Newfoundland, be- 
tween 1500 and 1525. It is wi 
the expedition of Jacques 


1 
however, in 1534, that the 


the French settlements in 

America properly commences, 

tier ascended the St. Lawrence, 
visited the site of Montreal, and 
planned a town there, though he did 
not succeed in making a permanent 
establishment. There is a curious 
illustration in this part of the narra- 
tive of the simplicity which gives 
F, Charlevoix’s book such a peculiar 
charm. Misled by an_ unfaithful 
abridgment of Cartier’s narrative, 
the good father gently rebukes the 
traveller for certain marvellous tales 
which he is unjustly accused of 
bearing back to France: but there is 
one strange story to which the rev- 
erend historian is evidently more 
than half disposed to attach credit. 
An Indian named Donnacona is 
reported to have told Cartier that in 
a remote part of the land “were 
men who had but one leg and thigh, 
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with a very large foot, two hands on 
the same arm, the waist extremely 
square, the breast and head flat, and 
a very small mouth; that still fur. 
ther on he had seen pigmies, and g 
sea the water of which was fresh, 
In fine, that, ascending the Saguenay, 
you reach a country where there are 
men dressed like us, who live jp 
cities, and have much gold, 

and copper.” Now, by 

the Saguenay, Charlevoix conjec- 
tures, and turning west, an Indian 
might reach Lake Assiniboin, and 
thence penetrate to New Mexico, 
where the Spaniards had begun to 
settle—a conjecture which certainly 
betrays a rather loose idea of Ameri- 
can geography. The pigmies he 
supposes to be the Esquimaux. But 
of the men with one leg, he remarks 
that the story is “very strange.” He 
does not accept, but he certainly 
does not reject it. Nay, he cites a 
long account by an Esquimavx girl, 
who was in Quebec while he was 
there in 1720, of a kind of men 
among her country people “who 
had only one leg, 

very large foot, two hands on the 
same arm, a broad body, flat head 
small eyes, scarcely any nose, a 
very small mouth”; they were 
ways in a bad humor, and could re- 
main under water three-quarters of 
an hour at a time. “As for the 
monstrous men,” he concludes, “ de- 
scribed by the slave of M. de Courte- 
manche and by Donnacona, and 
the headless men killed, it is pretend 
ed, by an Iroquois hunter a few 
years since while hunting, it is 
easy to believe that there is some 
exaggeration ; but it is easier to deny 
extraordinary facts than to explain 
them ; and, moreover, are we at liber- 
ty to reject whatever we cannot ex- 
plain? Who can pretend to know 
all the caprices and mysteries ol 
nature ?” 


rubie 
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From Canada our historian passes 
suddenly to Florida, which he de- 
fines as “all that part of the con- 
tinent of America lying between 
the two Mexicos, New France, and 
North Carolina.” ‘To this part of 
the new world Admiral de Coligni 
sent out a colony of Huguenots in 
1562 under John de Ribaut, who 
built a fort at Port Royal, near the 
site of Beaufort, South Carolina. In 
all the early settlements of America, 
there is the same story to be told of 
avarice and childish folly. ‘The col- 
onists were not settlers, but adven- 
turers. ‘They had come in search 
of a land where they could grow 
rich without work, and pick up gold 
and silver with no more trouble than 
the occasional killing of a few In- 
dians, They depended for suste- 
nance upon what they brought from 
France and the provisions they 
might purchase from the savages. 
But there was little to be obtained 
from a race of hunters who were 
half the year themselves on the 
brink of starvation, and the fresh 
supplies promised from home were 
often delayed. It is almost incredi- 
ble that no attempt should have 
been made to cultivate the fertile 
lands upon which they established 
themselves; but year after year the 
same blunder was repeated: winter 
found the adventurers fi 


famishing ; 
and promising colonies were broken 
up by their reckless improvidence. 
Such was the fate of Ribaut’s settle- 


ment at Port Royal, ‘The comman- 
der had gone home to obtain re-en- 
forcements. When the re-enforce- 
ments arrived under Laudonniere in 
1564, Port Royal had been aban- 
doned. The colonists had built a 
vessel, caulked the seams with moss, 
twisted the bark of trees for ropes, 
used their shirts for sails, and, with 
a short supply of provisions and 
a crew composed of soldiers, had 
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put to sea. They suffered terribly. 
The water gave out, and some died 
of thirst. After they had eaten their 
last shoe and their last scrap of 
leather, a soldier named Lachau 
offered the sacrifice of his own life 
to save the rest. They ate Lachau, 
and drank his blood. Soon after- 
ward, they sighted land, and about 
the same time fell in with an En- 
glish vessel. 

Laudonniere established himself 
on the St. John’s River, in Florida. 
F, Charlevoix tells an interesting 
story of his curious dealings with the 
Indians and the dissensions of his 
disorderly colonists. He seems to 
have been upon the whole a fair 
commander, but the fatal mistake 
of all these adventurers soon brought 
him to the brink of ruin. Provisions 
gave out. The expected relief from 
France was delayed. Fish and game 
grew scarce. In July, 1567, Laudon- 
niere was trying to patch up his 
one small vessel to return -home, 
when he was unexpectedly relieved 
by a visit from Sir John Hawkins 
with four English ships. Hawkins 
reated the suffering Frenchmen 
with great generosity. He gave 
them bread and wine, replenished 
their stores of clothing and muni- 
tions, offered the whole party a pas- 
sage home to France, and finally 
persuaded them to purchase one of 
his vessels which was better fitted 
for their use than their own. Lau- 
donniere now hastened his prepara- 
tions for the voyage, and was actu- 
ally weighing anchor, when Ribaut 
entered the river with seven vessels, 
and set about restoring the dis- 
mantled Fort Caroline, and planning 
an expedition after gold to the dis- 
tant mountains of Apalache. But 
this whole chapter is a tale of sur- 
prises. Six days after the arrival of 
Ribaut, another squadron appeared 
at the mouth of the river, It con- 
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sisted of six Spanish ships under the 
command of Don Pedro Menendez, 
whom Philip II. had despatched to 
conquer Florida, and drive out the 
~ heretics. 

The story now becomes a horrible 
narrative of battle, treachery, and 
murder. Menendez attacked the 
French vessels without doing much 
injury, and then, hastening south- 
ward to the spot which he had al- 
ready selected as the site of a set- 
tlement, began the building of St. 
Augustine. From St. Augustine he 
marched with five hundred men 
through the swamps, in the midst of 
a long and violent storm, surprised 
Fort Caroline, and put most of the 
garrison to the sword. At the spot 
of the execution, Menendez erected 
a stone with the inscription, “I do 
this, not as to Frenchmen, but as to 
Lutherans.” Nearly three years af- 
terwards, Dominic de Gourgues, af- 
ter a semi-piratical cruise along the 
coast of Africa and among the West 
India Islands, crossed over from 
Cuba to the mainland to avenge the 
slaughter of his countrymen. He 
reached the fort unsuspected, and 
took it by escalade, with the help of 
a large force of Indians. Then the 
prisoners were led to the scene of 
the former massacre, and all hanged 
upon a tree, with the inscription: 
“T do this, not as to Spaniards nor 
as to maranes,* but as to traitors, 
robbers, and murderers.” Such is 
the story of Dominic de Gourgues, 
as Charlevoix gives it after contem- 
porary French accounts. No Span- 
ish version of it is known to exist, 
and Mr. Shea points out in a note 
the reasons for regarding it with 
some suspicion. The conqueror 
could not hold what he had won. 
Burning the fort, and destroying all 
the plunder that he was unable to 


* A nickname for Spaniards. 
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carry away, he hastened back to 
France; and so ended the history 
of French Florida. 

It was about thirty years after 
this that the Marquis de la Roche, 
a gentleman of Brittany, received 
from Henri IV. a commission as 
lieutenant-general of the king “jp 
the countries of Canada, Hochelaga, 
Newfoundland, Labrador, River of 
the Great Bay [St. Lawrence], Nor- 
imbegue, and adjacent lands,” and 
fitted out a vessel to explore his 
territory. Landing on Sable Island, 
ninety miles from the mainland of 
Nova Scotia (1598), he left there a 
colony of forty convicts whom he 
had drawn from the French prisons 
coasted awhile along the shores of 
Acadia (Nova Scotia), without ac- 
complishing anything of value, and 
then went back to France. Contra- 
ry winds prevented his taking off 
the wretched colony of Sable Island, 
and it was not until seven years later 
that the king, hearing of the adven- 
ture, sent a ship to their relief. Only 
twelve remained alive, and these 
were brought to court in the same 
guise in which they were found, 
“covered with sealskin, with hair 
and beard of a length and disorder 
that made them resemble the pre- 
tended river-gods, and so disfigured 
as to inspire horror. The king gave 
them fifty crowns apiece, and 
them home released from all process 
of .law.” The expedition of De 
Monts and Pontgravé (1604) was 
more fortunate. It resulted in the 
settlement of Port Royal (Annapo- 
lis) by M. de Poutrincourt, under a 
grant from M. de Monts, afterwards 
confirmed by the crown ; it brought 
forward Samuel de Champlain, who 
was soon to play so distinguished a 
part in the exploration and settle- 
ment of Canada; and it offered a 
career to the Jesuit missionaries, 
whose heroism reflected so much 


’ 


sent 
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glory upon the colony. The king 
had intimated to M. de Poutrin- 
court, when he confirmed the grant 
of Port Royal, that it was proper to 
invite the Jesuits to the new colony; 
and, by his majesty’s desire, two 
priests were selected from the many 
who volunteered to go. ‘These were F. 
Peter Biard and F. Enemond Masse. 
Strange to say, the first difficulties 
they encountered were from their own 
countrymen. “ M. de Poutrincourt 
was a very worthy man,” says 
Charlevoix, “sincerely attached to 
the Catholic religion; but the cal- 
umnies of the so-called Reformers 
had produced an impression on his 
mind, and he was fully determined 
not to take them to Port Royal. 
He did not, however, show anything 
of this to the king, who, having 
given his orders, had no doubt 
but that they were executed with 
all speed. - The Jesuits thought 
so; and F. Biard, at the com- 
mencement of the year [1608], 


proceeded to Bordeaux, where he 
was assured the embarkation would 


take place. He was much surprised 
to see no preparation there ; and he 
waited in vain for a whole year. The 
king, informed of this, reproached 
M. de Poutrincourt sharply; and 
the latter pledged his word to the 
king that he would no longer defer 
obeying his orders. He actually 
prepared to go; but, as he said 
nothing of embarking the mission- 
aries, F. Cotton paid him a visit, to 
bring him to do so in a friendly 
way. Poutrincourt begged hin to 
be good enough to postpone it till 
the following year, as Port Royal 
was by no means in a condition to 
receive the fathers. So frivolous a 
reason was regarded by F. Cotton 
as a refusal, but he did not deem it 
expedient to press the matter or in- 
form the king. M. de Poutrincourt 
accordingly sailed for Acadia; and, 
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with a view of showing the court 
that the ministry of the Jesuits was 
not necessary in the conversion of 
the heathen, he had scarcely arrived 
before he sent the king a list of 
twenty-five Indians baptized in 
haste.” Meanwhile, the king died, 
and Poutrincourt considered himself 
thereupon released from his obliga- 
tion. It was in this difficulty that 
the Marchioness de Guercheville, 
whose name is so honorably associ- 
ated with American adventure, de- 
clared herself the protectress of the 
missions. But the story of the 
troubles which this powerful advo- 
cate had to overcome gives us a 
curious idea of the manner in which 
American affairs were regulated at 
the French court. Biencourt, the 
son of M. de Poutrincourt, was about 
sailing for Acadia, and consented to 
take the missionaries. When the 
fathers reached Dieppe, Biencourt 
had changed his mind, or been over- 
ruled by his two Huguenot partners, 
and passage was refused. Mme. de 
Guercheville had recourse to the 
queen mother, who gave a peremp- 
tory order that the Jesuits should 
be taken on board. The order was 
laughed at, and nobody attempted 
to enforce it. ‘Then Mme. de Guer- 
cheville raised a subscription, bought 
off the two Calvinists, and proceed- 
ed to treat with Biencourt. Not 
finding his title clear, she purchased 
of M. de Monts all his lapsed privi- 
leges, with the purpose of reviving 
them, and formed a partnership with 
Biencourt, under which the subsist- 
ence of the missionaries was to be 
drawn from the fishery and fur trade. 
Thus at last a woman accomplished 
what the king had failed in, and F. 
Biard and F. Masse reached the scene 
of their labors in 1611. 

Mme. de Guercheville soon fell 
out with Poutrincourt, and resolved 
to found a colony of her own. She 
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despatched a ship under the Sieur de 
la Saussaye in 1613. The settlers 
landed on Mount Desert, and there 
began a settlement, bringing FF. 
Biard and Masse from Port Royal, 
and having with them also two 
other Jesuits, a priest named Quen- 
tin, and a lay brother, Du Thet. 
The narrative of the destruction of 
this settlement as well as Port Royal 
by the English free-booting adven- 
turer Argall, from Virginia, is fami- 
liar to all American readers. The 
colony had not yet assumed a regu- 
lated form when the Englishman 
swept down upon it, carried some of 
the settlers to Virginia, and sent the 
rest to sea in asmall bark. The lat- 
ter, among whom was F. Masse, were 
picked up by a French ship, and 
carried to St. Malo. The others, 
after much harsh treatment at James- 
town from Sir Thomas Dale, were 
taken back to Acadia with an expe- 
dition sent to complete the demoli- 
tion of the French posts. Argall 


performed his task thoroughly, and 


set sail again for Virginia. Of his 
three vessels, scattered in a storm, 
one was lost; another, under his 
ewn command, reached Jamestown 
in safety ; the third, bearing Fathers 
Biard and Quentin (Brother du Thet 
had been killed in Argall’s first at- 
tack), and having one Turnell for 
captain, was driven to the Azores, 
and forced to seek shelter at Fayal. 
Here the Jesuits had only to com- 
plain of the outrages to which they 
had been subjected, and they would 
have been at once avenged. ‘Tur- 
nell was alarmed, and begged them 
to keep concealed when the officers 
of the port visited his vessel. “ They 
consented with good grace. The 
visit over, the English captain had 
liberty to buy all that he needed, 
after which he again weighed an- 
chor, and the rest of his voyage was 
fortunate. But he found himself in 
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a new embarrassment on arriving in 
England: he had no commission, 
and, although he represented that 
he had accidentally been separated 
from his commander, he was looked 
upon as a deserter from Virginia, 
and put in prison, from which he 
was released only on the testimony 
of the Jesuits. After he 
was unwearied in publishing the 
virtue of the missionaries, twice hj 
liberators, and especially the ser 
they had done him at Fayal, wl 
they returned good for evil 
so generously did, foregoing all 
advantages which they might hav 
obtained by 
known. 
ted to compensate for them in Eng- 
land, where they were very kindly 
treated as long as they remained.” — 
The settlements in Canada proper 
however, were now firmly establis ied 
and Quebec was rapidly becomi 
prosperous. ‘The y history of 
this town, the adventures and di 
coveries of Champlain, the expedi 
tions of the settlers against tl 
Iroquois, and the surrender of Que- 
bec to the English under Kirk (o: 
Kertk), who a Frenchman by 
birth, though an officer in the Eng- 
lish service, are told by F. Charle 
at considerable length. It was 
1629 that Quebec fell, and thre 
years afterwards the whole colon 
was restored to France by the treat 
of St. Germain. Champlain return- 
ed with the title of Governor of New 
France in 1633, and began at on 
that zealous and enlightened career 
of missionary labor by which he has 
won so glorious a fame. For 
may well style him a missionary. 
Entrusted with the temporal govern- 
ment of the young colony, it was not 
his part to explore the wildernes 
with crucifix and missal, to venture 
into the cabins of the savages as a 
teacher of the Gospel, to brave 


his time, } 
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martyrdom, to suffer unheard-of 
tortures, even to the stake; but he 
nevertheless fulfilled an important, 
an almost indispensable, function in 
the establishment of the Canada mis- 
sions. He was the best friend and 
patron of the Jesuits and other 
heroes who gave their lives so freely 
among the Indians. He took care 
that a number of these devoted 
priests should be irvited to the 
colony, and that the’settlers them- 
selves should give an example of 
Christian demeanor that might do 
credit to their teachers. “In a 
short time,” says Charlevoix, “ almost 
all who composed the new colony 
were seen to follow the example of 
their governor, and make an open 
The 
continued in 
and there soon 
arose in this part of America a gene- 
ration of true Christians, among 
whom reigned the simplicity of the 
of the church, and 
vhose posterity have not lost sight 
of the great example left them by 
their ancestors. The consolation 
which such a change afforded the 
laborers appointed to cultivate this 
transplanted vineyard so sweetened 
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the crosses of the most painful mis- 
sion ever perhaps established in the 
New World, that what they wrote 
to their brethren in France created 
among them a real eagerness to go 
and share their labors. The annual 
we have of these 
happy times, and the constant tra- 
dition preserved in the country, both 
attest that there was an indescribable 
unction attached to this Indian mis- 
sion which made it preferred to 
many others infinitely more brilliant 
and even more fruitful.” Cham- 
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plain’s career, however, as governor 


was unhappily too short. He died 
on Christmas day, in 1635. “ He 
may well be called,” says the his- 
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torian, “ the father of New France. 
He had good sense, much penetra- 
tion, very upright views, and no man 
was ever more skilled in adopting 
a course in the most complicated 
affairs. What all admired most in 
him was his constancy in following 
up his enterprises; his firmness in 
the greatest dangers; a courage 
proof against the most unforeseen 
reverses and disappointments; ar- 
dent and disinterested patriotism ; 
a heart tender and compassionate 
for the unhappy, and more attentive 
to the interests of his friends than 
his own; a high sense of honor, and 
great probity. His memoirs show 
that he was not ignorant of anything 
that one of his profession should 
know; and we find in him a faith- 
ful and sincere historian, an attentive- 
ly observant traveller, a judicious 
writer, a good mathematician, and 
an able mariner. But what crowns 
all these good qualities is the fact 
that in his life, as well as in his writ- 
ings, he shows himself always a truly 
Christian man, zealous for the service 
of God, full of candor and religion. 
He was accustomed to say, what we 
read in his memoirs, ‘ that the salva- 
tion of a single soul was worth more 
than the conquest of an empire, and 
that kings should seek to extend 
their domain in heathen countries 
only to subject them to Christ.’ ” 

We have insensibly gone deeper 
into these attractive volumes than 
we intended, and we must pass over 
the remaining books, which record 
the growth of the Canadian settle- 
ments, the wars with the Indians 
after Champlain’s death, the hostili- 
ties with the English, and the pro- 
gress of the missions. Neither can 
we linger over the fascinating story 
of Marquette’s voyage down the 
Mississippi, or the expeditions of 
La Salle, or the various attempts at 
colonizing the shores of the Mexican 
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Gulf. What little space remains for 
us we must give to an examination 
of a portion of Mr. Shea’s labor 
which has not yet been duly estimat- 
ed. He has given much more than 
a translation of F, Charlevoix’s /is- 
toire, The text is rendered with great 
care, and we presume with great 
faithfulness, into simple, graceful, 
and idiomatic English. The pecu- 
liarities of the original, in the ortho- 
graphy of proper names and in other 
particulars, are all preserved. It is 
indeed Charlevoix’s work, as exactly 
as any work can be reproduced in a 
language different from its author’s. 
But Mr. Shea has bestowed upon it 
an editorial supervision which near- 
ly doubles its value. With extraor- 
dinary zeal, learning, and _intelli- 
gence, he has traced almost every 
statement to its source, collated rare 
authorities, and in modest and com- 
pact foot-notes, whose number must 
amount to several thousands, has 


corrected errors, identified localities, 


and thrown a perfect flood of light 
upon doubtful passages and contro- 
verted statements. ‘The patient in- 
dustry, the rare judgment, and the 
unassuming scholarship which Mr. 
Shea has brought to the execution 
of:this noble task can only be ap- 
preciated by one who has studied 
his work with some care, and to 
whom familiarity with the subject 
has taught something of its difficul- 
ties. He has not only been at the 
pains of consulting the authors to 
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whom F, Charlevoix expressly re- 
fers, weighing the soundness of F. 
Charlevoix’s conclusions from their 
testimony, and correcting his cita- 
tions, but he has made it a point to 
discover the authorities whom the 
good father followed without quoting, 
and he has often pursued devious 
statements backward through a score 
of forgotten books, until he has 
reached at last the sober truth from 
which they started. Doing this with- 
out parade, without verbosity, and 
with an icy impartiality, Mr. Shea has 
approved himself a model editor, 

The outward appearance of the 
six volumes will delight the heart of 
the fastidious collector. Such beau- 
tiful and symmetrical arrangement 
of the generous pages, such royal 
elegance of type, such rich and re- 
fined tints, such noble margins, and 
such magnificent paper—every leaf 
stout enough to stand alone—these 
things make up the gorgeous appar- 
el in which the work has been dress- 
ed, we may say, by Mr. Shea’s own 
hands. Excellent engravings add 
not merely to its appearance but its 
There are steel-plate por- 
traits of governors, adventurers, and 
nissionaries; there are fac-similes 
of autographs; there are copies of 
curious old maps and plans, Final- 
ly, the book is furnished with a co 
pious and systematic index—and 
so Mr. Shea shows himself 
scientious alike as an editor and 
publisher. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS. 


CHAPTER 


THE ENEMY 

Wuat I have just related took 
place in the month of August. I 
was at that time extremely anxious 
about Victor, but an unexpected 
improvement took place in his condi- 
tion after Louis’ visit. Alas! he was 
never to rally again. 

Louis sent every morning for some 
time to know how his sick friend 
was, but he only came to see us 
once, and then merely for a few 
minutes. He only left St. M 
with regret. He seemed to feel that, 
in absenting himself, he left the field 
clear to his bold rival, as it was now 
evident he was, and at a time when 
an attack threatened against 
what he cherished the most—the 
good work he had begun, and Eu- 
génie’s affection, He did not, there- 
fore, inform us at that time of all I 
have just related. On the contrary, 
we were left in a state of painful 
incertitude. But I had every detail 
at a later day, even the very thoughts 
of both parties, and from their own 
lips. 

However, Albert was not fitted to 
play the part of a man of gravity or 
that of a hypocrite for a long time. 
For that, more perseverance and 
ability than he had were required. A 
frivolous man like him may, by care- 
ful watch over himself, assume an 
appearance of thoughtfulness, but he 
will soon show himself in his true 
colors through weariness, or at an 
unguarded moment. He had hardly 
been in the house a fortnight before 
he unconsciously showed what he 
was at the bottom of his heart. He 
rose at a late hour, he resumed his 
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habit of careful attention to his toilet, 
he lounged about from morning till 
night, conversing only of trivial 
things or discussing points he was 
ignorant of, and read romances of a 
doubtful character, which, so far from 
hiding, he left about in his room. 
Eugénie kept an eye open to all 
these things. She watched her cou- 
sin with the natural persistency she 
inherited from her father; she drew 
her own conclusions, and ended by 
treating him just as she used to do, 
like a spoiled child she loved because 
he was a relative, but would not, 
on any account, have for a husband. 
Albert tried now and then to resume 
his gravity; he went to church, and 
discussed the loftiest themes. Vain 
efforts! His uncle and cousin knew 
what to think of it all. Albert per- 
ceived it, and was inwardly furious. 
Mme. Smithson alone manifested 
an ever-increasing fondness for him. 
Her affection for his mother as well 
as himself, and her acknowledged 
but constant wish for Mr. Smithson’s 
property to come into the possession 
of her own family by the marriage 
of the two cousins, inclined her to- 
wards her nephew. But of what 
account was Mme. Smithson in the 
house? Very little. Albert was un- 
der no illusion on this point, and 
therefore had never attached much 
importance to his aunt’s support. 
For two or three days he exulted 
over the stratagem he had formed for 
awakening unfavorable sentiments 
in his cousin’s heart toward the en- 
gineer. But Eugénie’s suspicions 
could not last long without her seek- 
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ing an explanation, Then all would 
be lost, for Albert felt that Louis did 
not love Madeleine. If, on the other 
hand, Eugénie was not in love with 
Louis, she would keep her conjec- 
tures to herself, and merely with- 
draw her favor from him. 

Albert’s affairs, therefore, had not 
‘in any respect taken the turn he 
hoped in the beginning. “ What 
can be done? What can be done?” 
he said to himself. “I must devise 
some way of getting rid of this fellow 
who is disturbing my uncle and Eu- 
génie’s peace of mind so much, 
Things must be brought to a crisis. 
If Louis were only dismissed, my 
cousin in her despair would accept 
meas herhusband. My uncle would 
manifest no opposition out of regard 
for his wife, and because, after all, I 
should not be a troublesome son-in- 
law. At afl events, I should have 
the satisfaction of routing a creature 
I detest. Whether Eugénie loves 
him or not, I can never, no, never 
suffer this artful man to marry her. 
If my coming only serves to drive 
him away, I shall be glad I came.” 

Such calculations were extremely 
base and dishonorable, but it must 
be remembered that Albert was de- 
void of piety, he coveted his cousin’s 
dowry, and his antipathy to Louis 
became stronger every day. People 
destitute of moral principle and re- 
ligious faith hate those who possess 
the good qualities they lack them- 
selves, Albert had tried in vain to 
blind himself with regard to Louis; 
but the more he studied him, the 
more clearly he saw he was incon- 
testably a man of great depth, sin- 
cere piety, and uncommon ener 
At first he doubted his worth, but 
could question it no longer. 

Eugénie during this time was 
extremely sad and _ preoccupied, 
though no one would have suspect- 
ed what was passing in the depths 
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of her soul. The poor girl could 
no longer conceal it from herself: 
she loved Louis. 
uncertain as to his love for her, 
She even asked herself—and this 
was an additional torture—if he was 
worthy of the affection she bore 
him. You will not be astonished 
if I add that, romantic as Eugénie 
was, she was a woman to be driven 
in such a conjuncture to the very 
step Albert was aiming at. Only 
one thing was wanting to effect this 
—the necessity of withdrawing her 
esteem from Louis. In a noble 
nature like hers, it would have 
quenched her love and broken her 
very heart to despise the object of 
her affections. 

Affairs were in this. condition 
when a new incident came to the 
aid of Albert’s schemes. Mr. Smith- 
son, it will be to recall, was 
not originally a manufacturer of 
paper. 
who 


But she was still 


well 


A dishonest broker, or one 
lacked -shrewdness, led him 
into a succession of unfortunate 
speculations, Repeated losses were 
the result. Mr. Smithson perceived 
his property was diminishing in an 
alarming manner. He at once set- 
tled up his affairs, and, by the ad- 
vice of Louis’ father, bought the 
mill at St. M-—, the 
of which had just died. 
in every respect an ai 


proprietor 

This was 
lvantageou 
investment: First, it withdrew 
from the arena of stock speculations 
where fortune, conscience, and h 
nor are daily risked; in the next 
place, the mill he purchased brought 
in a fine income. But it was no 
small affair to conduct such an en- 
terprise, employing as it did five or 
six hundred workmen. 

Mr. Smithson’s predecessor, ; 
man perfectly familiar with the 
business, directed the establishment 
himself. Everything went on pros- 
perously, and Mr. Smithson wished 
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to imitate him. In a few months, 
he saw he was going wrong. The 
workmen were indolent, the machi- 
nery deteriorated, everything was 
going to ruin. It is not sufficient to 
be methodical, intelligent, and ener- 
getic, in order to conduct a manu- 
facturing concern; a man must have 
a special knowledge of mechanics 
and a faculty of adaptation which 
Mr. Smithson did not possess, He 
became conscious of this, and resolv- 
ed to obtain a book-keeper of probi- 
ty and intelligence to keep his ac- 
counts, and an engineet equally vers- 
ed in his business. They were both 
soon found, but the book-keeper 
alone proved suitable. The engineer 
had practical knowledge enough, 
but was deficient in energy. The 
workmen and overseers soon per- 
ceived it, and profited by it to do 
and The engineer was 
discharged and Louis chosen to fill 
his place. 

From the time of Louis’ arrival, 
the aspect of everything changed. 
The workmen felt they now had a 
superintendent to deal with that was 
inflexible but just. 


less less. 


The overseers 
alone were inclined to resist his au- 
thority. They were sharply repri- 
manded, and the most mutinous 
discharged. Mr. Smithson, warned 
by his previous experience, seconded 
Louis with all the weight of -his 
authority. He gave him absolute 
control of the manufactory when he 
was absent, and never failed to 
come to his support whenever Louis 
found severe measures necessary. 

All this did not take place, it may 
well be supposed, without exciting 
some murmurs and secret rancor. 
Among the foremost of those most 
dissatisfied with this necessary rigor 
was an overseer by the name of Du- 
rand, who came to the mill some 
months before Louis. He was a 
man of about forty years of age, of 
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lofty stature, a sombre face expres- 
sive of energy, and grave and fluent 
of speech. He came provided with 
the best recommendations, but it was 
afterwards learned they were forged. 
This man succeeded both in intimi- 
dating the engineer who preceded 
Louis, and acquiring his favor. 
Half through fear, and half weak- 
ness, he allowed Durand to assume 
an authority he abused in many 
ways. When Louis replaced this 
weak man so afraid of Durand, there 
was more than one contest between 
him and the overseer. Their last 
altercation had been very violent, 
Durand insulted the engineer before 
all the workmen, and in so bold a 
manner that Mr. Smithson, inform- 
ed of what had taken place, at once 
discharged him. Rather than give 
up his situation, Durand submitted 
to the humiliation of begging Louis’ 
pardon. Notwithstanding this, he 
was merely kept on _ sufferance, 
though he was well paid, for he was 
clever in his way, and in one sense a 
model overseer: no one kept better 
discipline. 

Astonishing as it may seem, when 
Louis instituted the evening-school, 
Durand was the first to offer his as- 
sistance, and was appointed monitor. 
One thing, however, tried Louis: his 
monitor, always polite and respect- 
ful to his face, was in the habit of 
whispering behind his back, as if 
secretly conniving with the men. 
3ut nothing occurred to justify his 
suspicions, and Louis at length ceas- 
ed to attach any importance to the 
overseer’s strange ways. When the 
night-school closed, about half-past 
eight, Durand went away a little be- 
fore Louis to finish the evening at 
the St. M café, which was great- 
ly frequented by the inhabitants of 
the place. There he gambled and 
harangued at his ease, and acquired 
the reputation of being the ablest 
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talker in the country around. As to 
his political opinions, they were not 
positively known. He was suspect- 
ed of being a demagogue, and even 
an ultra one, but there was no proof 
of it.. He was less secret about his 
religious belief. He called himself 2 
Protestant, and a thorough one. 
Meanwhile, Albert began to find 
the life he was leading at his uncle’s 
wearisome and monotonous. The 
evenings especially seemed _inter- 
minable. Mr. Smithson read, Mme. 
Smithson was absorbed in her tapes- 
try, and Eugénie played on the 
piano. Albert did not know what 
to do with himself. .He did not 
dare have recourse to a novel; con- 
versation with his aunt was not very 
enlivening; and, if he addressed 
himself to Eugénie, she showed so 
much skill in embarrassing him on 
every subject that he avoided the 
occasion of appearing to so much 
disadvantage. Besides, Eugénie’s 
superiority irritated him. Had it 
not been for her fortune, which he 
found more and more attractive, 
and her beauty, to which he could 
not remain insensible, he would at 
once have given up all thoughts of 
marrying her. But her property on 
the one hand, and her beauty on 
the other, deterred him. However, 
with his frivolous mind, he soon 
found it intolerable to be confined 
to his cousin’s society every evening, 
even for the purpose of paying court 
to her. One night, it suddenly oc- 
curred to him to go to the café, and 
after that he went there regularly 
after dinner to pass an hour. He 
was welcomed very cordially, espe- 
cially by Durand, who at once made 
every effort to win his favor. The 
wily overseer was so profuse in re- 
spectful attentions that in a few even- 
ings they were friends. Durand, with 
his uncommon penetration, soon dis- 
covered from some indiscreet words 
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Albert dropped what was troubling 
his shallow mind. He could see he 
was desirous of marrying his cousin, 
and so suspicious of Louis that he 
detested him and asked for nothing 
better than to see him dismissed. 
Durand at once resolved to gain Al- 
bert’s friendship and profit by it to 
involve Louis in some inextricable 
embarrassment. He was determin- 
ed to have his revenge at whatever 
cost, but it was necessary to proceed 
with caution. He began by sound- 
ing Albert to make sure of his anti- 
pathy to Louis, that he really wished 
for his dismissal, and if he cared 
what means were employed provid- 
ed the end was attained. 

Durand gave himself no rest till 
he was sure of all this—a certitude 
he acquired the day when Albert, im- 
patient at the unfavorable progress 
of his affairs, resolved to bring things 
to a sudden crisis by having Louis 
dismissed, if possible. ‘The overseer 
waited till Albert left the café, and 
then proposed he should accompany 
him to the manufactory, where he 
lodged. 

“ Willingly, my good fellow,” said 
Albert. It was a fine evening in 
the month of September. They set 
off together by the road that ran 
along the river half-hidden among 
trees, through which the moon dif- 
fused its purest radiance. 

“We do not see you any more at 
the mill,” said Durand. “I daresay 
I could guess why you have stopped 
visiting the school . . . Would there 
be any indiscretion in telling you the 
reason that has occurred to me ?” 

“ Not the least in the world.” 

“ Well, then, if I am not mistaken, 
there is some one at the mill not 
exactly to your liking. . .. Yes, 
somebody keeps you away... . ” 

“ That may be.” 

“Ah! I am no fool. I think I 
have found out the cause of our be- 
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ing deprived of your visits. It must 
have been something serious. See 
if I haven’t some wit left. . . . The 
person you dislike is M. Louis, is it 
not ?” 

“You are right, my friend,” re- 
plied Albert, patting Durand on the 
shoulder in a familiar manner. 

“There are others who do not 
like him any better than you.” 

“Not you? You are his assistant 
at the school, and seem on the best 
of terms with him.” 

“ Seem ? Yes, I seem ; but to seem 
and be are sometimes very different 
things. Listen: the very instant I 
saw you—excuse my frankness—you 
inspired me with so much confidence 
that, faith, I feel inclined to tell you 
all that is on my mind. It would do 
me good.” 

“Do not be afraid of my betray- 
ing you, mon cher ; speak to me as a 
friend.” 

“QO monsieur! you are too kind. 
Well, since you allow me, I tell 
you plainly I do not like that man; 
no, not at all.” 

“He has been insolent and over- 
bearing towards you, I know.” 

“If that were all, I could forgive 
him. But it is not a question of 
myself, I dislike, I detest him for 
another reason. Whoever likes Mr. 
Smithson cannot like the engineer, 
as I can convince anybody who 
wishes it.” 

“ Explain yourself; I do not ex- 
actly understand you.” 

“ Well—but swear you will never 
repeat what I am going to say.” 

“TI give you my word, which I 
never break.” 

“Well, then, this M. Louis is a 
Tartuffe—a Jesuit; such men are 
dangerous, Woe to the houses they 
enter! He has wasted all his prop- 
erty, we know how! It is a shame! 
. +. Then he artfully obtained a 
place in your uncle’s mill, where he 
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has assumed more and more author- 
ity; he tries to influence the minds 
of the workmen; he... wishes to 
marry your cousin. ... furbleu/ I 
may as well say aloud what every- 
body is saying in secret.” 

“ Do they say that, Durand ?” 

“Yes, that is the report. But his 
art and hypocrisy areinvain. More 
than one of us understand his pro- 
jects. .. . And let me assure you 
we tremble lest he succeed! There 
will be fine doings when the mill 
passes into the hands of this Jesuit, 
who will spend all of Mr. Smithson’s 
property, and prepare him a pitiful 
old age. Do you see now why I 
cannot endure that man? Oh! if I 
were master I would soon set him a- 
flying. . . . But Iam not the master, 
. . « it is he who is likely to be. If 
somebody could only get him dis- 
missed !” 

“‘ Yes, yes,” said Albert, in a con- 
ceited tone. “ There is some truth 
in what you say—a great deal, in 
fact. . . . Since I have been here, I 
have watched and studied his move- 
ments, and agree with you that it 
was rather an unlucky day for my 
uncle when he admitted this intriguer 
into his house. His schemes make 
me anxious.” 

“Ts there no way of defeating 
them ?” 

“Tt would be no easy matter.” 

“Come, now! As if you, Mr. 
Smithson’s nephew; you who have 
more learning than all of us put te- 
gether—who have more wit than IJ, 
though I am no fool—as if you could 
not send him adrift if you wished to! 
. . . You could never make me be- 
lieve that.” 

“What can I do? I certainly 
ask for nothing better than to get 
him into some difficulty ; but how ? 
He performs his duties with exaspe- 
rating fidelity.” 

“Oh! it is not on that score you 
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must attack him; he is too cunning 
to be at fault there.” 

“ Well, if he is not at fault, do you 
wish me to make him out so ?” 

“ Precisely. That is what must be 
done. See here, M. Albert, as you 
know of no way,I will tell you an 
idea that has come into my head ; for 
I have been a long time contriving 
some means of driving that man 
away. But I must first warn you 
not to take my plan for more than it 
is worth. If it is not a good one, we 
will try to discover a better one.” 

*¢ Let us hear it.” 

“We have an Englishman at the 
mill who tells me he does not intend 
to remain. This man has been to 
the evening-school several times. M. 
Louis has lent him religious books. 

. . Can’t you guess what I am 
at?” 

“No,” 

“Well, this is my plan. The man 
I refer to and I are linked together. 
It would be a long story to tell how 
and why. If I should go to hin— 
to-morrow, for instance—and say: 
‘ Adams, I know you intend leaving 
St. M——. Will youdo your friend 
a favor before you go? Rid me of 
that engineer. I do not mean for 
you to kill him or do him any harm: 
we are neither of us murderers. I 
simply propose you should play him 
some trick, as they call it. You are 
on good terms with him: he lends 
you books. Go and tell him you 
have come to consult him about 
some doubts on the subject of reli- 
gion. Beg him to enlighten you. 
Ask for some controversial works, 
and cautiously insinuate the possi- 
bility of abjuring your religion. You 
will naturally be open in your pro- 
jects. You will even talk of them 
with an air of profound conviction. 
This will cause some noise. I shall 
then take hold of it. In case of ne- 
cessity, I shall have a violent dis- 
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pute with the engineer, which of 
course will oblige Mr. Smithson to 
interfere.’ I know he is not disposed 
to jest about such matters. Once 
the affair is brought before him, the 
engineer is lost. I will not give him 
a week to remain at the mill after 
that. . . . Such is my idea; what 
do you think of it ?” 

“Durand, you are a_ genius, 
Your plan is admirable. The mo- 
ment my uncle finds the engineer is 
trying to propagate his religion, he 
is lost, as you say. 
your project into execution without 
any delay.” 

“J am glad to see you approve of 
it, not only because it flatters my 
self-love, but because it makes me 
more hopeful of success. I should 
be better satisfied, however, if you 
would promise to help us in case 
you are needed. . We are 
sure of succeeding in our plan. The 
engineer is cunning, and Mr. Smith- 
son’s way of acting is not alway 
easy to foresee. And if we shoul 
fail—if I get into difficulty ! 

“T promise to stand 


not 
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1 
” 
by you. 
Rest assured I shall not be back- 
ward in trying my utmost to influ- 


ence my uncle against him. ‘This 
will be easy, for he already distrusts 
the engineer. Nevertheless, admon- 
ish your friend to be extremely cau- 
tious. No one must have the sligh 
est suspicion of the scheme. 

cess then would be impossible.” 

“ Adams does not lack wit. He 
will know how to manage. But one 
thing alarms me, and will him. If 
his conversion were to offend Mr. 
Smithson to such a degree as to 
cause his dismissal in disgrace! 
Where could he go without recom- 
mendations ?” 

“Why, how simple you are! All 
this can be turned to his advantage. 
As soon as he sees my uncle irritat 
ed, he must ask for a private inter- 
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view, consult him as to his belief, 
and pretend to yield to his argu- 
ments: He must end by avowing 
his determination to remain a Pro- 
testant, and declaring he had been led 
away by the engineer. The result is 
evident.” 

“You are sharper than I. I did 
not think of that. Your idea makes 
everything safe, and settles the mat- 

” 

“ And when shall the first shot be 
fired ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

‘But one question more. . . . It 
would be vexatious if the engineer 
refused the bait and sent Adams 
a-walking.” 

“No danger of that. The engi- 
neer is a genuine fanatic. I am sure 
of that, and I have had an opportu- 
nity of judging.” 

While thus conversing, our two 
conspirators had nearly reached the 
mill. They separated without being 
Albert was radiant. As he 
retired, he said to himself: “ Why 
did I not think of this scheme my- 
self ? It is so simple, and 
cannot fail! A saint like the engi- 
neer will risk everything to gain a 
soul... . And yet, if he should be 
afraid, as Durand said; if he is only 
a Catholic outwardly ! That 
would be embarrassing! Strange! 
for once, I hope the fellow is sin- 
cere! . 0 


The 


seen. 


following morning, Durand 
took a private opportunity of giving 


his associate his instructions, and 
that night Adams begged Louis to 
grant him an interview in his room 
after school. 

The interview took place. Durand 
had only told the truth: Adams was 
an artful fellow—one of those men 
who conceal uncommon duplicity 
under the appearance of perfect can- 
dor. He had been Durand’s tool 
for a long time. The latter had 
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rendered him more than one service, 
and employed him in numerous 
fraudulent transactions, which he 
generously rewarded him for. Du- 
rand lent money upon pledge to 
workmen in difficulty. He unlawful- 
ly appropriated a thousand small ob- 
jects in the manufactory, and had 
them sold, His assistant in this dis- 
honest traffic, his man of business, as 
he called him, was Adams, who was 
well paid, as may be supposed. 

The Englishman, cunning as he 
was, had some difficulty in persuad- 
ing Louis he was serious in his in- 
tention of abjuring his religion. But 
he dwelt on his doubts with such 
apparent sincerity, he manifested so 
strong a desire to be rescued from 
error, if he was in error, that Louis 
immediately proposed he should con- 
sult the curé. Adams pretended the 
curé intimidated him ; he was more at 
his ease with Louis, and could talk 
to him with perfect 
heart. 
curé,” 


openness of 

“If I have to go to the 
said he, “ well, then, I shall 
defer it. I do not wish to expose 
myself to observations that would 
not fail to be made. After all, mon- 
sieur,” he added, “I am only in 
I am not yet convinced of 
being in error, When I see clearly 
I am, oh! then I will no longer con- 
ceal my sentiments. But meanwhile, 
I do not wish everybody to know. 
what is passing in my soul.” 

These plausible statements ban- 
ished Louis’ suspicions. He receiv- 
ed the young man in his room seve- 
ral evenings in succession. He lent 
him a small book, easy of compre- 
hension, that contained a thorough 
refutation of Protestantism. Poor 
Louis! he behaved with genuine he- 
roism on this occasion, From the 
first he foresaw all the trouble such 
an affair was likely to cause him. 
He did not deceive himself as to the 
result-of this abjuration. He had an 


doubt. 
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immediate presentiment of Mr. Smith- 
son’s anger, and the difficult, nay, 
intolerable position he would be in 
if this conversion took place. No 
matter, he would brave everything 
rather than neglect his duty as a 
Christian, which obliged him to 
point out the true religion to all who 
sought it. 

He was also preoccupied at this 
time by the remembrance of what 
had taken place at Vinceneau’s, and 
suffered from the coolness Eugénie 
manifested towards him. He saw 
he was kept more at a distance than 
ever by Mr. Smithson, who looked 
upon him as a dangerous man. 
Louis’ situation, it must be confess- 
ed, was distressing. He would have 
given much to have at least one con- 
soling word from the lips of her 
whom he loved, and before whom he 
saw he had been calumniated. This 
unhoped-for happiness was at last 
granted him under peculiar circum- 
stances. Louis had just been to 


see the Vinceneau family, which was 


in a worse plight than ever. The 
father had taken to drink with fresh 
madness, and the mother had a fit 
of indolence that kept her away from 
the mill. Madeleine alone worked 
for the whole family. Louis had 
been there to reason with the mother, 
who gave him the worst possible re- 
ception. He tried to encourage the 
daughter, but without success. Ma- 
deleine had also, to some degree, the 
family weakness—a lack of energy 
of character. 

Louis had come away unusually 
dejected. On his way back to the 
manufactory, while dwelling, first on 
these unfortunate people, then on 
Adams, who that very day had spok- 
en of soon abjuring his religion, 
and finally on Victor, about whom 
he had just received the most alarm- 
ing intelligence, he met Eugénie face 
to face. She turned pale at seeing 


Madame 


Agnes. 


him, and replied to his greeting with 
extreme coldness as she kept on. 

Louis’ sadness redoubled. - 
took a sudden resolution. “I mus 
justify myself,” he said, ; ok 
intimidated he was—the man 
who loves with a pure affe 
always timid—he stopped and turn- 
ed back. 

“ Mademoiselle,” 
ing Eug 


as 


t ’ 
“4 & tion l 


said he, address 


génie, “I have a favor to 


ask.” 

“ What is it, 

Among the 
interested in is one I 
spoken to you about.” 

‘You are under 
monsieur, to inform 
families you visit.” 

“I know it, mademoiselle ; but, ; 
I am not ashamed any of the 
places I go to, I have no interest in 
concealing them. If I have not 
heretofore spoken of this family, it 
was for a special reason. These 
people, of the of Vinceneau, 
to 
1e took the 


of 


monsieur ? 
poor families ] 


have never 


of 


name 


were recommended me by old 


Frangoise. Sl livelic 
interest in one the members ot 
the household—a girl by the name 
of Madeleine. She feared lest pov- 
erty and her parents’ bad exampk 
might be a of danger 
one of her age, Madeleine is irre 
proac hable in her conduct, but weak 
in character, like her father and 
mother. Frangoise made me pro- 
mise to watch over her. She would 
have begged this favor of you, n 
demoiselle, had not a special reason 
prevented her. She knew Made- 
leine’s parents were envious, and 
regarded the rich with an evil eye. 
She feared exposing y.ou to in 
nence if she lead it you in contact 
with them. Consequently, she re- 
commended them to me. Made- 
leine has told me of your call at 
the house. Your kindness touched 
the mother. As to the father, his 


source 


e4 I 
S¢( 


W 


nperti- 
i 
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shameful passion for drink has bru- 
alized him.” 

Eugénie listened with undisguis- 
ed interest, and softened as Louis 
continued. When he had finished, 
she said: “ What do you wish me 
to do? to show some interest in 
them ?” 

“Tt would be a very timely act 
of charity. The mother has not 
done any work for several days, the 
father is gone from morning till 
night, and the daughter is discour- 
’ You can rouse her courage 
much better than I. And allow me 
to say, mademoiselle, that the diffi- 
culties that once might have hinder- 
ed you being removed, this work, for 
many reasons, is much more suit- 
able for you than for me.” 

“T will go to see them.” 

“Thank you, mademoiselle,” re- 
plied Louis. “I am overwhelmed 
with cares and occupations, and give 
the family up to you with pleasure.” 

“Do you not mean to visit them 
any more ?” 

“] have a great mind not to.” 

“Why not?” 

“Jt is a delicate subject, but I 
hink the less I go there, the better.” 

“T understand you, .. . but still 
I do not think you are right. Fis ce 
que dois, advienne que pourra, * is my 
motto. Is it not yours P” 

“Tt would be, mademoiselle, if 
the world were not so malicious. 
As it isp people even of the best in- 
tentions cannot take too many pre- 
cautions. I confess there is nothing 
I dread more than calumny. It al- 
ways does injury, and it is hard to 
feel we are losing the esteem of those 
whose good opinion we desire the 
most.” 

“People who allow themselves to 
be influenced by calumny cannot 
have much character.” 


aged. 


* Do your duty, come what will! 
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“Do you think so, mademoi- 


selle ?” 

“Tam sure of it. Before doubt- 
ing a person I have once esteemed, 
I wait till their acts openly condemn 
them. If I have the misfortune to 
despise them then, it is because they 
force me to do so.” 

These words were uttered in a 
significant tone. Eugénie then left 
Louis abruptly with a gracious and 
dignified salutation. 

Louis stood looking at her as she 
went away, admiring her slender 
form and the exquisite distinction 
of her whole person. This sudden 
meeting with her seemed like one of 
those glimpses of the sun that some- 
times occur in the midst of the most 
violent storms. He thanked God; 
he felt happy at her indirect assur- 
ance that she still regarded him with 
esteem. He asked himself if she did 
not love him. He did not dare be- 
lieve it, but was almost ready to do 
so. One fear alone remained in all 
its strength—the fear of incurring 
Mr. Smithson’s anger by co-operat- 
ing in the conversion of Adams. 

Ah! if Louis had not been hearti- 
ly devoted to his faith, how soon he 
would have despatched this trouble- 
some neophyte! But, no; he ought 
not, he could not. He consoled 
himself by repeating Eugénie’s words, 
which had struck him in a peculiar 
manner: Fais ce gue dois, advienne 
que pourra. . . . “ Well,” thought he, 
“what I ought to do is to enlighten 
those who seek the truth. . . . yield 
to a sense of duty. Eugénie is a 
Catholic as well as I, and cannot 
help approving of my- course. If 
Mr. Smithson is_ displeased, his 
daughter, to be consistent with her 
principles, must confess that I am 
right.” 

As Louis entered his room, a note 
was given him from me, imploring him 
to come to us as soon as possible, 
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CHAPTER 


VICTOR’S DEATH.—PLOTS 


For ten long months, Victor had 
suffered from a terrible malady that 
never lets go. Every remedy had 
been tried in vain, His disease was 
phthisis of a peculiar kind and of 
the most alarming character. The 
two physicians we consulted could 
only reply when their patient insist- 
ed on knowing the truth : “ Your ill- 
ness is of an extremely serious na- 
ture ; but you are young, and at your 
age nature often finds unexpected re- 
sources in a time of danger.” 

It was impossible to cure him. 
They could only prolong his life, and 
this was the aim of the physicians. 
By dint of care, they succeeded in 
keeping him alive till the beginning 
of September. Then the disease, 
whose ravages we had not realized, 
suddenly came to a crisis. Through- 
out the whole course of his suffer- 
ings, I had, in spite of everything, 
cherished a secret hope in the depths 
of my heart. When one of those 
favorable turns came peculiar to 
such complaints, I flattered myself 
that he would get well, and aban- 
doned myself to a foolish joy. ‘This 
joy, so natural, and yet so unreasona- 
ble, gave Victor pain. Heendeavored 
to moderate it in a thousand ingen- 
ious and delicate ways. He himself 
was never under any illusion. His 
illness was fatal: he knew it, and 
calmly prepared himself for what he 
called the great journey. He was 
greatly afflicted to see I was not, like 
himself, preparing for our separation, 
the thought of which became more 
painful in proportion to the horror 
with which I regarded it. He tried 
to banish all my false hopes, but his 
efforts were in vain. I clung to them 
without owning it. I only gave them 
up at the time I have arrived at in 
my sad story. Then I began to real- 
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AGAINST LOUIS. 


ize the frightful truth, and, as I saw 
his alarming symptoms increase, [ 
thought I should die. 

Victor at length succeeded in re- 
storing somewhat of calmness to my 
soul. With a strength of mind that 
increased in proportion to the near- 
ness of that awful moment, he made 
his final preparations. He gave 
himself up to the contemplation of 
eternal things. His friend, the good 
Abbé Merlin, administered the last 
consolations of religion. Louis re- 
ceived them with a faith that edified 
every one, and a joy that showed 
how he had profited by his illness to 
prepare for He was al- 
ready there in spirit, and longed to 
be there in reality. This touched 
me, and I confess, to my great shame, 
I reproached him in my excessive 


heaven. 


grief with some expressions of bitter- 
This was the last sorrow I 
my husband. 
reproaches could only come from a 
I now blush at the re- 


ness. 

caused poor Such 
selfish soul. 
membrance. 

All these necessary steps having 
been taken, Victor told me I must 
send for Louis. As you know, he 
received my note in the evening 
That very night he arrived. It was 
high time. We all three passed the 
night together talking, praying, and 
weeping by turns. Victor consoled 
us. He even forced himself to ex- 
press anxiety as to Louis’ affairs. 
The latter spoke of them very un- 
willingly, for his grief overpower- 
ed his sense of love. When Victor 
learned the trials he was undergoing, 
he said: 

“ My friend, I fear they are con- 
triving some new plot against you. 
Eugénie loves you; there is no 
doubt of that in my mind; but does 
she love you well enough to with- 
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stand all the difficulties that are 
rising up around you? I know not. 
If, with her knowledge of you, she 
allows herself to be influenced by 
people of evil intentions, it seems to 
me you will have a right to judge 
her severely.” 

“Even then I could not,” said 
Louis. 

“Your answer does not surprise 
me. It proves I was right in my 
impressions. You love her as much 
as a good man ought to love. You 
even love her too well; for I believe 
your affection would render you in- 
sensible to the truth rather than 
blame the object of your love.” 

“ That is true.” 

“JT cannot approve of that. It is 
not right, There is only one thing, 
there is only one Being, a noble and 
well-balanced soul, a soul thoroughly 
imbued with piety, allows itself to 
love above all things—that thing is 
truth, that Being is God. Believe 
me, if Eugénie allows herself to be 
alienated from you, it will be a proof: 
she has not the worth you give her 
credit for, and also that it is not the 
will of God she should become your 
wife. Well, I will not oppose the 
indulgence you feel towards her. I 
consent to it. Say to yourself she has 
been deceived, that she is innocent, 
but submit to the divine will. Do 
not attempt impossibilities to link to- 
gether the chain God himself breaks, 
however dear she may be to you.” 

Victor seemed to have recalled all 
the energy of his manly nature to utter 
these words. His firmness and judi- 
cious counsel were not lost on Louis. 

“T will follow your advice,” said 
he; “ but promise to pray this sorrow 
may be spared me. God has en- 
dowed the one I love with a soul so 
elevated that it would be easy to 
make her as pious as an angel... . 
And I love her so much !” 

“My poor friend! I do not know 
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that I shall be permitted to pray at 
once for you in yonder world. If I 
can, I will pray God you may be 
united with her, if this union will 
render you happy—happy, under- 
stand me, in the Christian sense of 
the word ; that is to say, happy and 
better, both of you.” 

In the middle of the night, Victor 
requested me to go into the next 
chamber for some papers he wanted. 
He availed himself of this opportun- 
ity to recommend me to Louis’ care, 
as I afterwards learned. 

*“ Agnes,” said he, “ has exhausted 
her strength in taking care of me so 
many months. Her physical and 
mental strength are now merely fac- 
titious. It is the very excess of her 
grief that sustains her. As soon as | 
am gone, she will be sensible of her 
weakness. I fear the reaction may 
prove fatal to her. I implore you to 
take her and her mother to some 
place near you in the country. Find 
them a temporary residence that is 
healthy and pleasant. Change of 
scene and pure country air will do 
her more good than anything else, 
especially if you add the benefit of 
your efforts to console her, on which 
I depend.” 

Louis made the required promise. 
. . . But these recollections are still 
too painful. Alas! they will always 
be so. You will excuse me from 
dwelling on them. 

The next day, I lost the compan- 
ion of my life. That pure soul, so 
full of intelligence, sweetness, and 
energy, took flight for heaven, leav- 
ing me for ever sad and desolate up- 
on earth... . Oh! how happy are 
those women who to the very hour 
of death are permitted by God to 
retain the companionship of a hus- 
band tenderly loved, and worthy of 
being so!.. 

The first moments of overpower- 
ing grief had scarcely passed before 
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that which Victor had foreseen took 
place. All at once I lost my appar- 
ent strength, I was weighed down 
with a dull despair. My poor mo- 
ther trembled for my life. Through- 
out the day I sat motionless in an 
arm-chair, interested in no person or 
subject. My lips alone made an 
effort from time to time to murmur 
the words at once so bitter and so 
sweet: “O Lord! thou gavest him to 
me; thou hast taken him away; thy 
will be done!” ‘That was my only 
prayer. I repeated it from morning 
till night. Thus lifting my soul hea- 
venward, I found strength to resist 
the temptation to rebel which con- 
stantly assailed me. 

During that sad time, Louis’ sister 
joined him in unceasing attentions 
tome. Louis gave himself entirely 
up to my service, and notified Mr. 
Smithson he should be absent sever- 
al days longer from thé manufactory. 
You can realize how generous this 
was in him. To absent himself at 
a time his dearest interests were at 
stake, and leave the field clear for 
his enemies, was making an heroic 
sacrifice to friendship. It was not 
till a subsequent period I fully ap- 
preciated it. At that time, I was 
wholly absorbed in myself. Ex- 
treme grief becomes a kind of pas- 
sion, and, like all passions, it ren- 
ders us selfish. 

When Louis at last saw me a 
little calmer, he told me of Victor’s 
wish. ‘His last request was,” said 
he, “that you should go into the 
country awhile with your mother. 
The air is purer there, and you will 
regain your strength.” 

I exclaimed against the proposi- 
tion. I declared I would not leave 
the house in which Victor died— 
where everything recalled his pre- 
sence. Louis insisted, urged on by 
the physicians, who declared the 
change indispensable. 
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“Victor himself impiores you 
through me to consent,” said he. 
“Remember you will be still obey- 
ing him in so doing.” 

I ended by yielding to their per- 
suasions. ‘ But where shall I 
said I. 

“To St. M 
near me. 


oo >”? 
gor 


, where you will be 
My sister went there yes- 
lodg 


terday, and found you pleasant lodg 
ings. You can easily go that far 
with your mother and sister.” 

We went there the next day. It 
was made all the ar- 
rangements, and with how much so- 
licitude and affection I need not 
say. At length he left us to resume 
duties at the mill. The last 
favor I begged of him was to come 
and see me often, but not to men- 
tion to any one the place of my re- 
tirement. Like all who are in real 
affliction, solitude alone pleased me. 
The first time for a week, Louis’ 
thoughts, after leaving me, recurred 
to the subjects that had absorbed 
his mind previous to Victor’s death. 
He began to be alarmed. He won- 
dered if Eugénie had not forgotten 
him, if she really loved him, if Mr. 
Smithson was disposed to regard him 
with more or with less favor, and it 
Albert had not profited by his absence 
to injure him in the estimation of Eu- 
génie’s family. But he could only 
form conjectures as to all this. 

Now that these events have passed 
away, I can seize all the details at a 
glance. I shall therefore tell you 
many things Louis was necessarily 
ignorant of when he returned to the 
manufactory. He would have trem- 
bled had he been f them. 


Louis who 


his 


aware ol 
He had scarcely left his post in 
order to be with Victor during his 
last moments, when his enemies, 
thinking the time propitious, resolv- 
ed to profit by his absence to effect 
his ruin. They all set to work at 
once. 
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The deceitful Adams, who had 
sought to be enlightened as to his 
religious doubts, went around telling 
everybody the engineer had con- 
vinced him of the falseness of his re- 
ligion, which he resolved to abjure, 
and only waited for Louis’ return. 
People began by laughing at what 
he said, ‘They had no great opinion 
of the fellow. They suspected his 
connection with Durand, 
with fear. Some even 
thought it was all a trick, But 
Adams returned to the charge; he 
spoke with an air of conviction, he 
seemed changed. 


who was 
regarded 


To carry out the 
scheme, he apparently broke off witl 
his former friend, Durand. 

All these things were repeated from 
one to another till they reached 
Mr. Smithson’s ears, He had been 
obliged to superintend the workmen 
during Louis’ 


nanufactory. 


from the 
Already inclined to 


absence 
I 
be suspicious of the engineer, and 


ignorant of the ties that bound him 


to Victor, Mr. Smithson interiorly 
accused him of first manifesting an 
ultra, I may say, fanatical zeal, and 
then falling into an indifference and 
carelessness unworthy of a 


consist- 
ent “ Because one of his 
friends is ill,” he said, ‘‘ is that a suf- 
ficient reason his 
post, leaving me overwhelmed with 
work, and interrupting the school he 
had begun? . . . And all this with- 
out making any arrangement before- 
| 
sistent !” 

Mr. was therefore un- 
favorably disposed towards Louis, 
when, to complete his dissatisfaction, 
came the first doubtful, 
then certain, of Adams’ intended ab- 
juration. He became so angry that 
he could not contain himself, though 
generally so capable of self-control. 
he interests of his national religion 
were at stake. He at once became 


man, 


for abandoning 


The man is incon- 


Smithson 


news, at 
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furious, and made no effort to con- 
ceal it. 

Mme. Smithson and Albert of 

course took Mr. Smithson’s part 
against Louis. He was berated as 
a man of no discretion, deceitful, 
fanatical, and a Jesuit in disguise. 
Mme. Smithson was one of those 
people who boldly say: “I don’t 
think much of a person who changes 
his religion!” As if it were not mere. 
ly reasonabie for a man to give up 
error for truth when the truth is re- 
vealed to him. Albert was influ- 
enced by motives you are already 
aware of. He was triumphant. He 
had never expected such success 
from so simple a trick, Circumstan- 
ces had indeed favored him but too 
well. Seeing Mr. Smithson in sucha 
frame of mind, he had no doubts of 
his dismissing Louis as soon as he re- 
turned. 
- But his joy was strangely dimin- 
ished by an unexpected incident. 
They were discussing the affair one 
evening in the sa/oz. ‘“ Excuse me, 
father,” said Eugénie, “ for meddling 
with what does not concern me, but 
you know I always was the advocate 
of a bad cause.” 

Every one looked up at this unex- 
pected interruption. Eugénie was not 
a woman to be intimidated when she 
foresaw opposition: rather, the con- 
trary. She continued, without being 
troubled in the least: “I find a 
great many are disposed to attack 
M. Louis, but no one thinks of de- 
fending him. It were to be wished 
some one would be his defender, 
though I do not say his conduct is 
irreproachable.” 

“Very far from that,” said Mr. 
Smithson. 

“ But if he is not innocent, is he 
as culpable as he may have appear- 
ed? Whatis he accused of? He 
has been absent several days from 
the mill. ‘This adds greatly to your 
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labors, my dear father, but his ab- 
sence is justifiable to a certain de- 
gree. Do you know M. Louis’ his- 
tory ?” 

“ AS 
child.” 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“ Has he related it to you ?” 

*““No; Fanny took pains to do 
that. Fanny is at once curious and 
a gossip.” 

“ My cousin is very severe towards 
so devoted a servant. Is she indul- 
gent only to the culpable ?” 

This ill-timed interruption gave Eu- 
génie a glimpse of light. “There is 
an understanding between them,” 
she said to herself, “and that ex- 
plains many things.” She continued, 
addressing her father: “ M. Louis 


well as you, I suppose, 


made an attempt at his own life. He 
drowning, when a brave man 
an invalid—M. Barnier—at the 
of his own life, threw himself 
This 
the origin of thejr friendship, 


was 
and 
risk 
into the river, and saved him. 
was 
which does honor to M. Louis and 
to the person so devoted to him. 
This M. Barnier is dying to-day.” 

“Who told you so, my child?” 
asked Mr. Smithson. 

“The newspapers from town allude 
to it. M. Barnier is a well-known 
man, and esteemed by his very 
enemies themselves. It is to be 
with him M. Louis is gone. Does 
not such a motive justify his ab- 
sence ?” 

Mr. Smithson had attentively lis- 
tened to what his daughter said. If 
we except what related to religious 
subjects, he was an impartial and 
even kindly disposed man. “ With 
such a reason for his absence,” he 
replied, “ I shall cease to regard it as 
inexcusable. Nevertheless, he ought 
to have made me aware of what had 
taken place. He simply said he was 
going to stay with a sick friend: that 
was not a sufficient explanation. 
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What I dislike in the man is his dis- 
simulation,” 

“T acknowledge there may be 
some reason for distrust,” resumed 
Eugénie, “but he has given no 
proofs of duplicity since he came 
here that I am aware of. He cer- 
tainly has done nothing without con- 
sulting you, father.” 

“He did, to be sure, propose 
several things he wished to do; but 
did he reveal his real aim, his ulti- 
mate object ?” 

“ Had he any ?” 

“Had he any? ... The 
Adams affair proves it. The even- 
ing-school and the library were only 
founded to propagate Catholicism.” 

* With what object ?” 

“The aim of these enthusiasts is 
always the same. They wish to im- 
part their belief to others, that they 
may afterwards exercise authority 
over their disciples. Louis and the 
curé are linked together. Their pro- 
ject is to make my manufactory like 
a convent, where they can reign in 
spite of me. But I will settle that 
matter.” 

* And you will do right, uncle,” 
said Albert. “ There is no tyranny 
more artful and more encroaching 
than that of the priesthood.” 

“T did not know my cousin de- 
tested the clergy to such a degree,” 
said Eugénie, with an air of mockery 
and disdain which convinced Albert 
he had made a fresh blunder. “1 
thought, on the contrary, you hada 
sincere respect for priests. It seems 
I was deceived. : 

“ Enough on this point,” said Mr. 
Smithson. “I will see Adams, and 
learn from him what has occurred. 
And I will speak to the engineer 
accordingly when he returns.” 

This conversation took place in 
the evening. Mme. Smithson was 
present. She did not speak, but 
was extremely irritated. Eugénie 
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little thought she had caused her 
mother as great an affliction as she 
had ever experienced in her life. For 
ten, perhaps fifteen, years, Mme. 
Smithson had clung to the idea of a 
match between her daughter and 
nephew. She had taken comfort in 
the thought of uniting the two beings 
she loved best on earth. Besides, it 
was a good way, and the only one 
in her powet, of securing to Albert 
a fortune he had need of; for the 
career be had embraced, and the 
tastes he had imbibed, made it neces- 
sary he should be wealthy, which 
was by no means the case. This 
plan till lately had been confined to 
Mme. Smithson’s own breast; but, 
since Albert’s arrival, she had ven- 
tured to allude to it in her conversa- 
tions with him, ‘The latter respond- 
ed with enthusiastic gratitude, ex- 
pressing an ardent desire to have 
the proposed union realized. Alas! 
from the beginning there had been 
one difficulty which fretted Mme. 
Smithson, Would her husband ap- 
of her scheme? As Albert 
approached manhood, this consent 
became more and more doubtful. 
Mr. Smithson treated his nephew 
kindly, but had no great opinion of 
him, and did not like him. 
overcome this obstacle? There was 
only one way: Eugénie herself must 
desire the marriage. Mr. Smithson 
never opposed his daughter, and 
would then overlook his antipathy 
to the object of her choice. Things 
were having a very different tenden- 
cy. Mme. Smithson had long tried 
to hide the fact from herself, but she 
must at last acknowledge it: Eu- 
génie manifested no partiality for her 
cousin, This evening’s occurrence 
banished all illusion, She not only 
saw Eugénie had not the least 
thought of marrying Albert, but she 
suspected her of loving another, . . 

a man Mme. Smithson could no 


prove 
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longer endure. He had in her eyes 
three faults, any one of which would 
have set her against him: he was 
her dear nephew’s rival, he had no 
property, and he was grave and 
pious to a degree that could not fail 
to be repulsive to a trivial woman 
and a half-way Christian like her. 
To complete her despair, Albert 
came secretly to see her that very 
same evening. 

“ Aunt,” said he, “our affairs are 
getting on badly! . . Confess 
that I had more penetration than 
you were willing to allow.” 

* What! what! what doyou mean ? 
Do you think Eugénie loves that 
spendthrift, that bigot? . : 
Nonsense ! she only wishes to teaze 
you,” . 

“TI am of a different opinion. I 
have long been aware of her fancy 
for him. What she said in his favor 
this evening was very judicious and 
moderate, but there was in the tone 
of hervoice, . . . inher look,a 
something I could not mistake. For 
the first time, she betrayed her feel- 
ings. I tell you she loves him!” 

“ Why, that would be dreadful!” 

“‘T foresaw it.” 

“ Foresaw !—such a thing ?” 

“ Eugénie is romantic, and the rogue 
puts on the air of a hero of romance.” 

“Set your heart at rest, Albert. 
I promise to watch over your inter- 
ests. I assure you, in case of need, 
I will bring your uncle himself to 
your aid.” 

“T will talk to Eugénie to-morrow 
morning,” she said to herself. “I 
shall never believe in such presump- 
tion till she confesses it herself.” 

The next morning, Mme. Smithson 
went, full of anxiety, to her daughter’s 
chamber. Eugénie was that very 
moment thinking of Louis. The 
more she examined her own heart, 
the more clearly she saw herself 
forced to acknowledge her esteem 
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for him. She had inwardly con- 
demned him many times, but had 
as often found her suspicions were 
groundless. Without showing the 
least partiality for Louis, she could 
not help seeing he was intelligent, 
energetic, and sincerely pious. She 
even acknowledged that, of all the 
men she had ever met, not one was 
to be compared to him; he was 
superior to them all in every respect. 
From this, it was not a long step to 
confess him worthy of her affection. 
But he—did he love her? . . . 
Not a word, not a sign, had escaped 
him to indicate such a thing, and 
yet there was in his bearing towards 
her, in the tone of his voice, and in 
the value he attached to her good 
opinion, a something that assured 
her she had made 
sion on him, 

coldness so 


> a profound impres- 
But, then, why this 
rigorously maintained ? 
. . « He was poor—and through 
his own fault—while she was rich. 
His coldness perhaps resulted from 
extreme delicacy. 

Eugénie cut short her reflections 
by repeating: “Does he love me? 
It may be. Do I love him ? 
I dare not say no. But we 
are in a peculiar position. If I find 
him, at the end of the account, 
worthy of being my husband, doubt- 
less I should have to make the 
advances! But I like originality in 
everything. My father alone excites 
my fears. M. Louis would not be 
his choice. Why does he show him- 
self so zealous a Catholic at present ? 
Why not wait till he is married—if 
married we ever are? Then hecould 
be as devoted to the church as he 
pleases.” 

Mme. Smithson was hardly to be 
recognized when she entered her 
daughter’s room. She was generally 
affable and smiling, but now her face 
was lowering and agitated. She 
was evidently very nervous, as was 
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usually the case when she had some 
disagreeable communication to make 
to her daughter. Eugénie at once 
divined what was passing in her 
mother’s heart. She was careful, 
however, not to aid her in unburden-. 
ing herself. 

After speaking of several things of 
no importance, Mme. Smithson as- 
sumed an unconcerned air—a sign 
of her extreme embarrassment—and 
broached the subject with a boldness 
peculiar to timid people when they 
see there is no way of receding. 

“IT must confess that was a strange 
notion of yours last evenin B- 4 

“What notion do you refer to, 
mother ?” said Eugénie, in a tone at 
once dignified and ingenuous. She 
felt the storm was coming. As usual 
on such occasions, she laid aside the 
familiar ¢houw for the respectful you, 
There was a spice of mischief in 
her tactics which I do not intend 
applaud. She thus redoubled he 
mother’s embarrassment, and by the 
politeness of her manner increased 
her hesitation. 

“ What notion do I refer to? .. 
You need not ask that. You know 
well enough what I allude to. 
Yes; why should you, without any 
obligation, set yourself up to defend 
aman who is no relation of ours or 
even one of our friends, but a mere 
employé of your father’s; one 
suits him cert ainly, but who is likely t 

cause trouble in the house; .. . who 
is, in Short, a dangerous man ? “? 

“You astonish me to the last de- 
gree, mother! I never, no, 
should have suspected M. Louis of 
dangerous designs, or that he even 
had the power to disturb us.” 

‘  Raillery, my dear, is in this case 
quite out of place. What secret mo- 
tive have you for undertaking his 
defence ?” 

“T? Ihave none. 
could I have ?” 


who 


never 


What motive 
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“Then, why take sides against 
us ?” 

“Why, I have not taken sides 
against you!” 

“ How can you deny it ?” 

“T do deny it, mother, with your 
permission, My father imputed in- 
tentions to M. Louis which per- 
haps he never had. I merely ob- 
served ,it would be more just to 
wait for proofs before condemning 
him. That is all, and a very small 
affair.” 

“ Wait for proofs before condemn- 
ing him, do you say ?... Well, 
he has them. Adams has confessed 
everything. . . . He acknowledges 
that M. Louis endeavored to con- 
vert him, lent him books, taught him 
the catechism, and, what was worse, 
dwelt a great deal on hell as a place 
he could not fail to go to if he, 
Adams, remained a Protestant. The 
poor feliow has not recovered from 
his terror yet! . . . Your father has 
talked to him very kindly, given him 
good advice, mingled with kind re- 
proaches. Adams was affected, and 
ended by saying he never wished to 
see M. Louis again; and he did a 
lucky thing !” 

“Tt seems to me that Adams is 
either a simpleton or a hypocrite.” 

“Eugénie, that is altogether too 
much !” 

“TI do not see anything very 
astonishing in what I have said. 
Please listen to me a moment, moth- 
er. To hesitate between two creeds 
without being able to decide on 
either, seems to me a proof of weak- 
3ut if, on the contrary, Adams 
invented this story of his conversion 
in order to yield at a favorable mo- 
ment and gain the good-will of my 
father more than ever, would not 
this show a duplicity and artfulness 
that could only belong to a hypo- 
Cte? <>" 

“ Adams could not have invented 


ness. 
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such a thing. It would have ren- 
dered him liable to dismissal.” 

“IT beg your pardon, mother. 
Adams did not risk anything. The 
course he has taken proves it. And 
that is precisely what i§akes me dis- 
trust him.” 

“How can you impute such mo- 
tives to anybody! ... Adams has 
renounced his intention, because he 
was convinced by your father’s ar- 
guments. He has behaved like an 
honest man!” 

“ Excuse me, mother; we are in 
more danger than ever of not under- 
standing each other. Why! you 
seem to rejoice that Adams has re- 
turned to his errors! You appear to 
think his course very natural, and to 
approve of it !” 

“ Yes, I do approve of it; people 
ought not to change their religion.” 

“You might as well say a person 
ought not to acknowledge his error 
when he is mistaken. I am by no 
means of your opinion, though I am 
not very religious.” 

“A propos of religion, my dear, 
you seem to have taken a strange 
turn. You have grown so rigorous 
as to astonish me; there is not an 
ultra notion you do not approve of. 
You have completely changed since 
. . + But I will not make you 
angry.” 

“ Since M. Louis came here ? 

A pretty idea. But I am not sur- 
prised.” 

“You said it yourself, but it is 
true. Since that man came here, 
you have changed every way. I 
know not why or wherefore, but it is 
a fact. Your cousin himseif has ob- 
served it, and it grieves him. You 
are no longer tqwards him as you 
once were. You keep him at a dis- 
tance. You are not lively as you 
used to be. You only talk of things 
serious enough to put one asleep.” 

“It is nearly ten years since I was 
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brought in such close contact with 
my cousin as now. I was very 
young then. I have grown older 
and more sensible. Why has not he 
done the same ?” 

“Your sarcasm is malicious and 
unmerited. Albert is a charming 
fellow.” 

“Oh! I agree with you! But this 
very fact injures him in my estima- 
tion. A charming fellow is one who 
requires an hour to dress; is skilled 
in paying a multitude of compliments 
he does not mean; has a petty mind 
that only takes interest in trifles; in 
short, a useless being it is impossible 
to rely on. When Albert came, he 
seemed to be conscious of the ab- 
surdity of being a charming fellow. 
He tried to put on a semblance of 
gravity, but it did not last long. 
Once more the proverb held good: 
Chasser le naturel, tl revient au ga- 
lop.” * 

“ Wonderful, my dear. You have 
every qualification for a dévole: 
especially one characteristic—mali- 
ciousness. Poor Albert! how you 
have set him off! Happily, there is 
not a word of truth in all you have 
said. He aman on whom you can- 
not rely! He has a heart of gold.” 

“TI do not dispute the goodness 
of his heart. I have never put it to 
the proof.” 

“What a _ wicked insinuation! 
How dreadful it is to always believe 
the worst of everybody.” 

“Well, let it be so: he has a kind 
heart! . . But is there any 
depth to him ?” 

“*As much as is necessary. This 
would be a sad world if we were 
always obliged to live with moody 
people like some one I know of. I 
really believe he is your beau ideal.” 

“TI do not say that; but, if he is 
really what he appears to be, he 


* “Nature, when driven off, returns at a 
gallop.” 
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merits my good opinion. 
1 live with resembled him.” 

“Well done! A little more, and 
you will tell me he is the realization 
of all your dreams,” 

“TI do not know him well enough 
to accord him all your words seem 
to imply.” 

“ At all events, you know him 
well enough to take an interest in 
him, and much more than would 
suit your father. . . . Yourcov- 
sin even was scandalized at your dar- 
ing to defend him against your father, 
who had reason to 
him.” 

“My cousin would do well to at- 
tend to his own affairs, and not 
meddle with mine. If he came here 
to watch me, sneer at me, and give 
me advice, he had better have re. 
mained in Paris.” 

“ He came here hoping to find 
the friend of his childhood glad 
see him, and ready to show him the 
affection he merits. Everybody 
does not judge him as severely as 
you do. I know many girls who...” 

“Who would be glad to marry 
him! Well, they may have him!” 

“That is too much! The son of 
my sister whom I love with all my 
heart! A child whom I brought up 
and love almost as much as I do 
you !” 

“ But, mother, I am not displeas- 
ed because you love him. I do not 
dislike him. I wish him well, and 
would ‘do him all the good in my 
power. But when I make choice of 
a husband, I shall choose one with 
qualities Albert will never possess.” 

“JT have suspected it for a long 
time. Yes; I thought long ago, 
seeing the turn your mind was tak- 
ing, that, when you married, it would 
be foolishly.” 

“ What do you mean by foolishly ?” 

“ Marrying a man without proper- 
ty, or one with eccentric notions, 


I wish all 


good blame 
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or some prosy creature of more or 
Jess sincerity. I am very much 
afraid you are infatuated about an 
individual who has all these defects 
Fortunately ... You 


” 


combined. 
understand me. . . 

“ What, mother ?” 

“Yes; we shall watch over your 
interests, your father and I, and if 
you are disposed to make a foolish 
match, like one that occurs to me, 
we shall know how to prevent it. 
We shall not hesitate if obliged to 
render you happy in spite of your- 
self.” 

“Render me happy? ... At all 
events, it would not be by forcing 
me to marry Albert.” 

“Anyhow, you shall marry no 
one else... . It is I who say so, 
and your father will show you he is 
of my opinion.” 

Upon this, Mme. Smithson went 
out, violently shutting the door after 
her. Like all people of weak char- 
acter, she must either yield or fall 

a rage. It was beyond her 
lity to discuss or oppose anything 
calmly. 

It was all over! 
overthrown ! 


All her plans 
were She must bid 
farewell to her dearest hopes! She 
must no longer think of retaining 
Albert and sending for his mother 
—for Mme. Smithson’s desires went 
as far as that! Her dream was to 
unite the two families by marrying 
Eugénie and Albert. Instead of 
that, what a perspective opened be- 
fore her!—a marriage between her 
daughter and Louis, which roused 
all her antipathies at once! She 
was beside herself at the bare 
thought of seeing herself connected 
with a.son-in-law she could not en- 
dure, and who was no less repulsive 
to Mr. Smithson. . . . Her mater- 
nal heart was kind when no one con- 
tradicted her,.but there was in its 
flepths, as often happens in weak na- 
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tures, a dash of spitefulness. Hav- 
ing returned to her chamber, Mme. 
Smithson began to reflect. She sel- 
dom gave herself up to reflection, 
and then only when she was trou- 
bled, as is the case with some people. 
As might be supposed, she was too 
excited to reflect advantageously. 

“Oh! oh!” she said to herself, 
“Eugénie dares resist me the only 
time I ever asked her to obey! She 
despises Albert. She speaks scorn- 
fully of him! And that is not suf- 
ficient: she carries her audacity so 
far as to sing the praises of a man I 
detest! . . . See what it is to 
be indulgent to one’s children! The 
day comes when, for a mere caprice, 
they tread under foot what was 
dearest to you. . . Well, since 
she will do nothing for me, I will 
do nothing for her. . . . She 
rejects Albert. I will have the other 
one driven away. . . Since 
that meddler came, everything has 
gone wrong here. . . What a 
nuisance that man is! If he had 
not come here, everything would 
have gone on as I wished. . 
I will go in search of my husband. 
It will be easy to have the engineer 
sent off, after committing so many 
blunders. When he is gone, we 
shall have to endure my daughter’s 
ill-humor, but everything comes to 
an end in this world. The time will 
come when, realizing her folly, Eu- 
génie will listen to reason.” 

The interview between Mr, Smith- 
son and his wife took place a little 
while after. What was said I never 
knew. Mme. Smithson alluded to it 
once or twice at a later day, but 
merely acknowledged she did very 
wrong. The remembrance was evi- 
dently painful, and she said no 
more. 

Eugénie at once foresaw this pri- 
vate interview between her parents. 
The conversation she had just had 
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with her mother only served to en- 
lighten her more fully as to the state 
of her feelings. Forced to express 
her opinion of Albert and Louis, she 
had spoken from her heart. She 
was herself in a measure astonished 
at seeing so clearly she did not love 
Albert—that there was a possibility 
of loving Louis—that perhaps she 
already loved him. . . . And 
she also comprehended more clearly 
all the difficulties such an sttichantnt 
would meet with. Her mother’s op- 
position had hitherto been doubt- 
ful. It was now certain, and the 
consequence was to be feared. 

“ My mother is so much offended,” 
she said to herself, “ that she will try 
to unburden her mind to my father 
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at once, and perhaps influence him 
against me. Before the day is over, 
she will tell him all I said, and the 
thousand inferences she has drawn 
from it. This interview fills me with 
alarm! I wish I knew what they 
will decide upon, if they come to 
any decision. . . . 

Eugénie tried in vain to get some 
light on the point, but was not able 
to obtain much. The interview took 
place. Mr. Smithson seemed vexed 
and thoughtful after his wife left the 
office. Mme. Smithson went directly 
to give the porter orders to send the 
engineer to her husband as soon as 
he arrived. Louis had sent word the 
evening before he should return the 
following day. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE RUINS OF EMANIA (NEAR ARMAGH). 


BY AUBREY 


DE VERE. 


Why seek we thus the living ’mid the dead ? 
Beneath yon mound—within yon circle wide— 
Emania’s palace, festive as a bride 

For centuries six, had found its wormy bed 
When Patrick lifted here his royal head, 


And round him gazed. 


Perhaps the Apostle sighed 


Even then, to note the fall of mortal pride— 


Full fourteen hundred years since then have 


fled ! 


Then, too, old Ulster’s hundred kings were cla 
Then, too, the Red Branch warriors slept ian: - 
Autumn, perhaps, as now, a pilgrim gray, 

Her red beads counted on the berried thorn, 


Making her rounds ; 


while from the daisied sod 


The undiscountenanced lark upsoared, and praised her God. 
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APPEAL TO WORKINGMEN. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF LEON GAUTIER 


IN THE REVUE DU MONDE CATHOLIQUE, 


DISCOURSE PRONOUNCED JANUARY 13, 1873, TO INAUGURATE THE LECTURES INTENDED 
FOR THE WORKING-CLASSES.* 


To-DAY we inaugurate the lectures 
specially consecrated to working- 
men. We are full of joyous hopes, 
and believe that this work of 
light will be at the same time a 
work of reconciliation, of love, and 
The we 
have placed conspicuously in all our 
places of reunion—the cross, that 
we elevate and display everywhere 
as a magnificent standard—the cross, 
that we will never consent to hide, 
indicates clearly what is our faith 
and what is our aim. We wish to 
enlighten your understandings, di- 
late your hearts, direct your wills in 
the way of the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. In a word, we wish 
to conquer you for Christ, and we 
say it here with a frankness which 
profoundly abhors all cunning of 
speech. You will give us credit for 
have always 
loved; for, as has been said by a 
great contemporary orator,t ‘The 
people are not deceived; they feel 
when they are approached with 
faith in them and in their eminent 
dignity.” 

We come, then, to you with this 
cross of Constantine, which has 
converted the world. This glorious 
sign we have surrounded with rays, 
to show you that light proceeds 
from Christianity, as the 


of peace. cross, which 


sincerity, which you 


stream 


*These lectures are delivered in the chapel 
of Jésus-Ouvrier, on Mont Sainte-Geneviéve, 
every Monday and Thursday. They were 
commenced by the Catholic Circle of Work- 
ingmen, and have been eminently successful. 

+t Mgr. Mermillod, La Question Ouvriére, p. 25. 


flows from its source, and the beams 
radiate from astar. If possible, we 
would have adopted as a flag the 
beautiful cross in the catacomb of 
S. Pontian, from which spring roses— 
symbols of joy. We would have 
chosen it, to show you that in Christ 
is found not only the repose of the 
enlightened understanding, but also 
the repose, the joy, and the alleluia 
of the satisfied heart. It is by this 
sign we will conquer. 

In this first lecture, which will 
serve as an humble preface to the dis- 
courses of so many eminent orators, 
we intend only to take up the work- 
ing question, to tell you our entire 
thought on the subject, to open to 
you our whole heart. Do not hope 
to hear an academic speech; do not 
expect those vain compliments to 
which you have been accustomed 
from flatterers who did not love 
you. We say at first and without 
circumlocution that between Chris- 
tian society and the working world 
there exists to-day a certain mis- 
understanding, and it is this misun- 
derstanding we would wish to dis- 
sipate, and we beg of the divine 
Workman of Nazareth to direct our 
words, blessed by him, to the under- 
standing and heart of the workmen 
of Paris. 

In the first part of this discourse, 
which will be brief, we will say what 
we are; in the second, what we 
wish ; and in the third, we will reply 
to certain objections to the church 
which are current among working- 
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men, and cause the deplorable mis- 
understanding from which we wish 
to deliver your minds and hearts, 
equally oppressed. It is time that 
the truth should free you. 


I. 

In order that you may better un- 
derstand what we are, we wish to 
commence by showing you what we 
are not. 

We are not politicians; this we 
desire to declare openly. Never, 
never will there be pronounced in 
this precinct one word that may 
even remotely touch upon our old 
or recent We will ne- 
ver deserve to be called partisans. 
Whatever may be our intimate con- 
victions (and we have the right to 
have them), we only wish to be and 
we will only be Christians. We 
suppose there may be in the bosom 
of all the avowed parties sincere 
Catholics who are by no means 
independents, When we tread upon 
the threshold of her basilicas, the 
church, which rises before us, does 
not ask if we are monarchists or 
republicans, but only if we believe 
in the eternal Word, who created 
heaven and earth, who became man 
in the crib of Bethlehem, and who 
saved us on a cross, ‘Thus will we 
do, and the only popular song you 
will hear in this place will be the 
Credo; come, come, and sing it 
with us. 

Thank God, we do not belong to 
the group, too numerous, of pretended 
conservatives, who only see in the 
labor question a painful preoccu- 
pation which might trouble the calm 
of their digestion; who do not wish 
to impose upon themselves any real 
sacrifice, and are easily astonished 
that the working-classes complain of 
their suiferings. We are not like 
the fashionable and delicate egoists 
who for several centuries have given 


discords. 
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the fatal example of indifference, of 
doubt, and of negation in religion, 
who have followed Voltaire, who 
have wickedly laughed in the face 
of outraged truth, who have torn 
God from the heart of the workman, 
and who nevertheless persist in afirm. 
ing that “religion is good for the 
people”—men of refinement, who 
to-day edit journals full of talent, 
where on the first page is offered 
ultra-conservative articles, and on 
the second ultra-obscene romances, 
No; we are not of this class. Away 
with those sceptics whose fears mak: 
them pretend to the faith! 
Away with those who doubt the 
people, and who do not love them ! 

We are not of those who are led 
to you by this vile fear or by a still 
viler interest; we are not of those 
who see in you an armed force be- 
fore which they must tremble, or an 
electoral majority before whom they 
must kneel, We will never come to 
solicit your votes, and we are bent 
upon serving you with absolute dis- 
interestedness, Briefly, we are for 
you and will always be your friends 
and servants, but will never conde- 
scend to court you. Besides, tl 
victory which we desire is not that 
which can be gained by force, con- 
sequently we do not count on force. 
We only wish to win your under- 
standings with our faith, your hearts 
with our love. 

We do not place the golden age 
in a past too superstitiously loved. 
Whatever affection I may fee] in my 
heart for those dear middle ages, to 
which I have consecrated all my 
studies and all my life, I do not find 
them sufficiently Christian to be the 
only ideal. We know that those 
centuries, so differently judged, were 
the theatre of a gigantic struggle 
between paganism, more and more 
conquered, and the church, more 
and more victorious; and we draw a 


have 
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fundamental distinction between the 
chivalry that so heroically defended 
the truth and the feudality that did 
it such injury. We do not ignore 
the fact that paganism, in dying, left 
to the Christian ages, as a frightful 
legacy, the traditions of slavery, 
impurity, and violence; and we con- 
fess that Christianity could not in 
one day decapitate the hundred- 
headed hydra. 

If we regard especially the work- 
men’s guilds or corporations, we will 
o so far as to own that their organ- 
ization, so admirably Christian in 
some respects, nevertheless left too 
much room for certain abuses that 
we hate; and, as a decisive example, 
we assert that the material condition 
of the members was not then what 
a Christian heart would wish to-day. 
We have the religion, not the super- 
stition, of the middle ages; of that 
epoch so unworthily calumniated we 
preserve all the elements truly Chris- 
tian, and reject the others. We re- 
cognize in that rude and laborious 
age the dawn, the beautiful dawn, 
of Catholic civilization so scandalous- 
ly interrupted by the Renaissance. 
In those centuries, so slighted and 
misunderstood, we salute above all 
the cycle of the saints. 

We ardently love the sublime pe- 
riod when S. Benedict gave to a 
hundred thousand men and to twen- 
ty generations the order and signal 
to clear the minds and the fields, 
equally sterile ; when S. Francis con- 
versed with the birds of the air, re- 
conciled all nature with humanity 
Christianized, and gave to his con- 
temporaries the love of “ our lady, 
poverty!” We love the period made 
joyful by the death of slavery under 
the font of the church; when all the 
institutions of the state and of the 
family were energetically Catholic ; 
when royalty was represented by a 
S. Louis, love by a S, Elizabeth, 
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science by a S. Thomas of Aquinas. 
But our soul has still stronger wings, 
and would fly still higher. We wish 
still more, we wish still better, and 
we will build up the future with two 
kinds of materials—with the past 
undoubtedly, but also with our de- 
sires, which are vast. 

We are not of those who ingen- 
uously think the world at present 
is organized as one would wish. 
Doubtless there are in the working- 
class of our time illegitimate desires, 
guilty jealousies, unrighteous thirsts ; 
but we also know all that the world 
of laborers can offer to the eyes of 
God, of cruel sufferings, of noble 
sighs, and of honest tears. God 
preserve us from ever laughing at 
one of those griefs, even should they 
be merited! On the contrary, we 
hope that Christian society will one 
day come, through peace and prayer, 
the sacraments and love, to a better 
disposition, a more profound paci- 
fication, a happier distribution of 
riches, a wider-spread prosperity, and 
to something more resembling the 
reign of God. But, alas! we are 
convinced that the definitive reparti- 
tion and equality will only be con- 
summated in eternity. Those who 
do not believe in a future life will 
never see their desire of infinite jus- 
tice satisfied—they condemn them- 
selves to this punishment. 

We do not despise the work of 
the hands; far from it, we seek to 
place the mechanic close to the ar- 
tist. For centuries, there have been 
Pyrenees between art and industry ; 
these Pyrenees we wish to remove, 
and we will succeed. In truth, the 
workman is an august being; and 
the title of his nobility will be easily 
found in the depths of faith and of 
theology. Listen: the eternal type, 
the adorable type, of the workman is 
the Heavenly Father, the Fader divi- 
nus, who, not content with making 
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obedient matter spring from nothing, 
like a sublime goldsmith chiselled it 
into a splendid jewel. Beauty, Good- 
ness, personal and living Truth— 
such, to the letter, was the first Work- 
man. God joined, framed, hewed, 
cemented, carved the whole universe, 
the firmament, the stars. His gra- 
cious and magnificent hand, armed 
with an invisible chisel, is discovered 
in every part of the creation which 
has been wonderfully sculptured by 
this marvellous Workman. Workmen 
of every condition, here contemplate 
the work of your Model, of your 
Master, of your divine Patron. The 
sombre forests, the transparent foli- 
age, the flowers whose wonders are 
only revealed by the microscope, the 
mountains, the ocean, the infinite 
depths—all, all were made by the 
great Workman. 

Incomparable Artificer! he con- 
ceived the plan of all these beings in 
His eternal Word, and one day, to re- 
alize this design, he pronounced these 
words: “ Be they!” and they were. 
But it was not enough to show him- 
self the workman; God feared, if I 
may be allowed so to speak, that his 
calling might be despised ; and he de- 
sired so truly to be a workman that 
of a God he made himself a carpen- 
ter as wellasman. He chose a noble 
position, perfectly characteristic, and, 
with his divine hands, sawed, planed, 
polished, worked the wood that in 
the first hour of the world he had work- 
ed in the design of the creation. 
Workmen, my brethren, it is not a 
fable, it is not a symbol: Jesus, the 
Son of God, was the apprentice, 
the companion, the workman, the 
carpenter; and the venerable monu- 
ments of tradition show him to us 
making ploughs, perhaps crosses. 
What can I not say to you of the 
Holy Ghost, considered as the Work- 
man of the spiritual world, which 
he had really cemented, hewed, and 
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framed? What can I not explain of 
the beautiful realities of symbolism ? 
With regret I leave this work-shop 
of the church, and now content my- 
self with the work-shop of the crea- 
tion, and with that of Nazareth. 

But you question me more ear- 
nestly, and ask what I think of the 
contemporary workman. And I re- 
ply that, notwithstanding his faults 
and errors, I feel for him a great love, 
invincibly aroused by Christ. Yes; 
I close my eyes, I abstract myself. 
I forget so many ignoble flames, so 
much blood, the pure blood so sac- 
rilegiously shed. I wish to separate 
my thoughts from so many ruins, 
so many scandals. I come to you, 
pagan workman, rebellious to God, 
and, in the midst of your rebellious 
and Satanic orgies, I approach you, 
who formerly were baptized, and 
place my hand upon your heart, 
that I may not despair. Your mind 
is darkened, your will misled ; but 
there are yet some pulsations which 
allow me still to hope, and I willing- 
ly repeat the words of that great 
bishop who has devoted so much 
time to the social question: “ The 
people love that which is beautiful, 
they understand what is great; kn 
that they have high aspirations, a 
that they seek to rise.” And again: 
“The workman of our day has eli- 
minated the generous ideas from t 
Gospel, and yet borrows from Chris- 
tianity, his noble and holy senti- 
ments,” 

Nothing is truer ; if chemistry could 
analyze souls, what Christian ele 
ments would be found in those of 
workmen! I readily see in each the 
admirable material of one of thos 
poor men so powerfully sketched by 
Victor Hugo. He speaks of a mis- 
erable fisherman on the sea-shore, 
who already has five children, per- 
ishing from hunger; when one day 
at market, he sees and adopts two 
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orphans poorer than he, and thus he 
reasons: “We have five children, 
these will make seven; we will 
mingle them together, and they will 
climb at night on our knees. They 
will live, and will be brother and sis- 
ter to the five others. When God 
sees that we must feed this little boy 
and this little girl with the others, he 
will make us catch more fish, that is 
all!’ Workmen of Paris, read these 
lines; they are worth more than 
those of the Année terrible, and paint 
you exactly. You are capable of 
this sublime devotion, and I recall 
you to the true nobility of your na- 
ture, 

You know now what we are not, 
and I think that we have never failed 
for an instant to be truly sincere. 
On the contrary, we have designed- 
ly multiplied all the difficulties with 
perfect frankness. It is scarcely ne- 
cessary to add that we are not of 
those who disdain the social and 
labor questions, and who, while hiding 
themselves in the graceful domain of 
fancy, repeat with Alfred de Musset: 


“If two names by chance mingle in my song, 
They will always be Ninette or Ninwn.” 


This charming indifference is but 
a form of selfishness. Let us go 
further, and although in our quality 
of Catholics (the only nobility, the 
only title to which we are really at- 
tached) we place a higher estimate 
on the future life than the present, 
we do not think only of the heavenly 
destiny of the workman. For more 
than eighteen hundred years, the 
church has not ceased for an instant 
to occupy herself with the temporal 
condition of all the working-classes. 
In her firmament, there are fourteen 
magnificent constellations, which are 
called the seven corporal works of 
mercy, and the seven spiritual. She 
has made them all shine on the brow 
of the workman, and it is for him, 
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above all, that she preserves the light. 
This example of our mother, the 
church, we always wish to imitate. 
We know, besides, and it is a power- 
ful argument, that misery is a poor 
counsellor, and, if it is badly accept- 
ed, turns souls from duty and eter- 
nity. 

Therefore, we declare a mortal 
war against want and misery, and it 
is thus that, in ameliorating the earth, 
we hope to prepare heaven. 

We wish at this moment our heart 
were an open book, written in large 
characters, and readable for all. 
Our brothers, the workmen, would 
see that we do not blindly accuse 
them of all the crimes and mistakes 
of modern society, and that we very 
well know how to comment severely 
on the other classes. They would 
there read the programme of our 
work, as recently sketched by a great 
bishop of the holy church: ‘“ We 
should believe in the people, hope in 
them, love them.” For you must 
not imagine that alms will here suf- 
fice, and that the people will accept 
them; they exact all our heart, our 
esteem, our respect. He who does 
not respect the workman can do no- 
thing. Thus, this doctrine of respect 
for the workman, the truly Christian 
doctrine, is the base upon which the 
Catholic Circle of Workingmen has 
erected its edifice: may God pros- 
per and bless it! 

Ask us now with frankness what 
we are, what is our faith, and listen 
well to our reply, which will not be 
less sincere. 

We believe in one only God, the 
supreme and sovereign Workman, 
whom we do not confound with his 
work; the work is divine, but it is 
not God. Beyond the world, above 
the world, in an inaccessible region, 
lives and reigns from everlasting to 
everlasting the majesty of God, the 
Infinite and Absolute, the Justice 
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and Mercy, the Good, the True, and 
the Beautiful, living and personal, 
the eternal Providence, who watches 
over the workmen of all races and of 
all times. There are among you some 
who refuse to this God the free ad- 
hesion of their faith, and it is this ne- 
gation which we come here to com- 
bat with the arms of reason and of 
light. All depends upon your faith ; 
even though you may be atheists, 
we will love you, but, alas! you will 
not return our love, and the recon- 
ciliation so ardently desired will not 
be easily realized; for you can only 
be dissolved in love, and God is love. 

We believe, then, in God the Cre- 
ator, and we bow before him with 
the simple and magnificent faith of 
the humble stone-cutter of whom La- 
martine speaks, and who one day 
said to our great poet, “I do not 
know how other men are made; but, 
as for me, I cannot see, I do not 
say a star, but even an ant, the leaf 
of a tree, a grain of sand, without 
asking who made it; and the reply 
is, God. I understand it well, for, 
before being, it was not; therefore, 
it could not make itself.” I quote 
these beautiful words with great joy 
under the roof of a chapel especially 
consecrated to workmen. Meditate 
upon them, workmen, who listen to 
me; and, if you are republicans, 
respect, love, believe in what this 
republican of 1848 respected, loved, 
and believed. Then the workman 
believed in God; this time must 
return, and for this necessary work 
we will expend our time, our strength, 
our life. But it is not enough to be- 
lieve in God; we must render to the 
Creator the act of the creature, and 
offer him respect, homage, confidence, 
prayer, and love. Blessed be this 
little chapel of $ésus-Ouvrier, if this 
night one of these sentiments will be 
offered by one of the souls who are 
here and listen to me. 
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We also believe in the Son of God, 
the Word, the interior Speech, the 
creative Word of the Father, and we 
affirm that this Word, at a determin- 
ed moment of history, came down 
on our earth that sin had stained, 
and that had to be purified. To 
arrive at God, who is absolute purity, 
we must be white or whitened. 
Are we white of ourselves? Look 
into your souls, and answer. Christ, 
then, came to suffer, to expiate, to 
die for us all, and especially for all 
workmen, past, present, and to come, 
Such is the admirable doctrine of the 
solidarity of expiation ; and it is here 
that Jesus is again the type of work- 
men. Oh! who can complain of 
work, when God for thirty years 
submitted to the rigorous law of 
manual labor! Who can complain 
of suffering, when he bore the weight 
of all the sufferings of the body and 
of the human soul! Who can com- 
plain of loneliness and abandonment, 
when this God was betrayed by his 
tenderest friends, and abandoned by 
all except his mother, who remained 
standing at the foot of the cross! 
Who can complain of dying in soli- 
tude, in grief, and in shame, on the 
pallet of a garret or the bed of a 
hospital, when he, the Creator of so 
many millions of suns and of the 
universe, gave us the example of the 
most cruel death, after having offered 
us as model the most wretched life! 
Ah! they had reason to decree the 
suppression of the crucifix in the 
hospitals and schools; for a true 
workman cannot look at the crucifix 
without being moved to the bottom 
of his soul, without extending to it 
his arms, without being profoundly 
consoled, without crying, “ Behold 
my Master, my Example, and my 
Father !” 

We believe that Christianity is 
contained in these words, which we 
should ponder: “ Imitation of Christ,” 
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and, in particular, “Imitation of 
Jesus the workman.” It is by that 
means we will be led to give a 
place to private virtues, which 
our adversaries do not wish to 
accord to us. Nowadays it is 
fashionable among workmen and 
others to repeat this ill-sounding 
proposition, which is an exact sum- 
mary of Victor Hugo’s last work: 
that “Society is bad, and man is 
good.” Do not believe it; man is 
an intelligent, free, responsible being, 
who can, when he wishes, and with 
the aid of God, conquer the evil in 
him, and do good. As society is 
only a composition of men, it follows 
and will ever be that, if each one 
of us becomes purer, more humble, 
more charitable, better, society will 
itself become less savage, more en- 
lightened, better organized, every 
way improved. In political econo- 
my, we cannot too highly exalt the 
role of private virtues. 

It can be demonstrated mathemat- 
ically, and it will soon be shown, 
that everything socially springs from 
sacrifice. If you wish to know here 
what distinguishes the Catholics 
from their enemies, I will tell you 
very simply that they place duty be- 
fore right, and that the enemies of 
the church place right before duty. 
Certainly, we believe in right as 
strongly as you can; but we make it 
the logical consequence and, if I 
may say so, the reward of accom- 
plished duty. Weigh well this doc- 
trine, to which is attached the desti- 
ny of the world. 

Finally, we believe in the life ever- 
lasting. Doubtless it is to be de- 
sired that all men should make 
every effort for the reign of justice 
on this earth; in this, the Catholics 
have not been wanting, nor ever will 
be. But whatever may be the le- 
gitimate beauty of these attempts, I 
think that the perfection of ideal 
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justice will only be found in the 
future life, and that, to make the de- 
finitive balance of the fate of each 
man, heaven must always enter in 
the calculation. Here below there 
are too many inconsolable sorrows, 
more suffering than social equality 
can ever suppress. Alas! there will 
always be the passions that ravage 
the heart; always ingratitude and 
abandonment; always sickness and 
the death of those whom we love 
best. Paradise of my God! you will 
re-establish the equilibrium ; paradise 
of my God! if you are, above all, des- 
tined for those who have suffered, 
you will be assuredly opened to work- 
men. In this hope I live. 

And here I am led to recapitulate, 
not without emotion, all the benefits 
that Providence has more especially 
reserved for you. “A heavenly Fa- 
ther, who merits above all the title 
of workman, and who made the 
earth ; a God, who comes on earth 
to take up the plane, the saw, and 
the hammer, and become the proto- 
type of workmen ; an infallible church 
that for eighteen hundred years has 
bent over workmen, to enlighten, con- 
sole, and love them; an eternity of 
happiness, where all present injustice 
will be-superabundantly repaired.” 

Workmen, my brethren, what can 
you ask further? In the place of 
God, what could you make better ? 
Answer. 


Il. 


What do we wish, however? In 
other words, what can we promise 
you? 

First of all, there are twenty pro- 
mises we cannot make you, and it is 
our duty here to warn you of our 
non possumus. 

We cannot promise you ever to 
consider armed revolt as a duty or 
a right. We cling with all the 
strength of our understanding to the 
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doctrine that even against injustice 
the protest should be martyrdom, 
heroically accepted, heroically sub- 
mitted. Thus did the first Chris- 
tians; they allowed themselves to 
be slaughtered like beautiful sheep, 
covered with generous blood. This 
sublimely passive resistance will not 
take from us, as it never did from 
them, the liberty of speech; they 
died declaring their belief in God, 
the supreme Principle, and in the 
Son of God, the sovereign Expiator. 
And when fifteen or eighteen mil- 
lons had been killed, the church 
triumphed ; she then came forth from 
the catacombs, and to her was given 
the mission to enlighten the world. 
We do not promise you the liberty 
of doing evil, and it would be false 
if we even appeared to make such 
an engagement. At this instant, 
, there are five hundred men in France 
who pervert, corrupt, putrefy France; 
among these are four hundred and 
ninety writers and ten caricaturists ; 
according to our idea, it is deplora- 
ble that they can freely exercise their 
trade, and destroy with impunity so 
many millions of souls among youn 
girls, young men, and workmen. 
We cannot with sincerity promise 
you absolute equality on this earth. 
What we can promise you hereafter 
is that beautiful equality of Christians 
who are sprung from the same God- 
Creator, saved by the same God-Re- 
deemer, enlightened by the same 
God-Illuminator. It is the equality, 
the profound equality, of baptism 
and the eucharist; the equality 
of souls in trials and reward; 
it is, in fine, equality in heaven. As 
for the other, we will exhaust our- 
selves in the effort to obtain it; but 
we have two obstacles before us, 
over which we do not hope to tri- 
umph—sickness and _ vice. No 
equality is possible with these two 
scourges, and they are ineradicable. 


os 
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We cannot promise you either ille. 
gitimate pleasure or even the end 
of suffering. In taking suffering 
from man—which is impossible— 
they would take from him his re. 
semblance to God, and consequent- 
ly his true greatness and his titles 
to heaven. The more we suffer, the 
more we resemble our Father, the 
more we merit eternal joy. 
fering 


In suf. 
will be found the Christian 
principle, which we cannot efface 
from the Gospel, and which is even 
the essence of the Christian life 
But we promise to suffer with you, 
and, as the church has done for 
eighteen hundred years, to alleviate 
your sorrows, to heal your wounds, 
to satisfy your material and moral 
hunger, and to quench your: thirst 
for truth. The fathers of the church 
invite us only to consider ourselves 
as “depositaries of riches.” All 
property is but a deposit in our 
hands—a_ deposit which are 
strictly obliged to communicate to 
you, and for which we must render 
an account to the Master. 

We promise you also faith, which 
gives to the soul a noble attribute 
and a happy tranquillity. And with 
faith we can give you what has beer 
well called the intelligence of life— 
the intelligence thanks to which the 
workman knows how to accept in- 
equality, because he sees in the hori- 
zon the beautiful perspective of eter- 
nity. We promise you calmness in 
certainty, the consolation that every 
workman can feel in regarding his di- 
vine type; and, in giving you this 
type, you will possess a rare treasure, 
for which your souls are justly eager. 

We promise you the sweetness of 
work Christianly accepted. Saysa 
great Christian: “ What matters work 
when Jesus Christ is there?” It is 
here that we must recall those splen- 
did verses of the greatest of our 
poets—those verses which we would 
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wish to see written on the walls 
of all our transfigured workshops: 
«God, look you—let the senseless 
reject—causes to be born of labor two 
daughters : Virtue which makes cheer- 
fulness sweet, and Cheerfulness which 
makes virtue charming.” And with 
work, you will conquer also the 
“courage of life”; for you will be 
convinced that all beings are sub- 
jected to this great law, and that the 
blows of your hammers are the notes 
of a universal chant. ‘All work, 
each one is at his post; he who 
governs the state; the savant, who 
extends the limits of human explora- 
tions; the sculptor, who makes. the 
statue spring from his chisel; the 
poet, who sings between his tears and 
his sighs; the priest, who punishes 
and pardons—all, down to you, poor 
workman, in your smoky workshop. 
We are all living stones of that ca- 
thedral formed of souls and of cen- 
turies for the glory of God.” * With 
such thoughts, the day appears short, 
and labor assumes an exquisite char- 
What joy to say, “I work 
with the entire universe; I work as 
God himself has set me the example.” 

Still further, we promise you honor 
and pride. The Christian workman, 
he whom we hope to see multiplied 
in Paris, loves his trade; he is proud 
of it, and would blush if he did not 
prefer it to all others. He contem- 
plates with satisfaction the work 
which he has just accomplished, and, 
like the Creator, with innocent sim- 
plicity, finds it beautiful. He at- 
tempts without jealousy to equal and 
even surpass the best workmen of his 
kind. He thinks that his country 
should be the most honorable and 
the most honored of all, and that 
France should be the equal of all 
other powers. On this subject he 
will not jest, but becomes grave. 


acter, 


* Mgr. Mermillod. 
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If he belongs to a corporation, he is 
enthusiastic for the glory of his ban- 
ner, and will not allow it to be insult- 
ed. When a man thus respects his 
position, he respects himself, and is 
led to respect God. Such are the 
elements of what I willingly term 
the workman’s honor. 

We promise you peace of con- 
science, the happiness that follows 
accomplished duty, the repose in joy. 
Every workman among us should say 
to his children what one of the most 
learned men of the day, the illustri- 
ous Emmanuel de Rougé, wrote in 
his will: “May my children pre- 
serve the faith. Repose of mind and 
heart can only be found in Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and the Sa- 
viour of man.” To work, says a 
contemporary philosopher, is easy; 
to repose is difficult. Man works 
without repose when he labors rely- 
ing only upon himself; he works 
and reposes when he commences by 
first confiding himself to God. This 
is the repose we offer you; it is su- 
premely delicious, and the workman 
will be led to repose, in working for 
others, like good Claude des Huttes, 
the stone-cutter of St. Point, the friend 
of Lamartine, who, poor as he was, 
worked gratuitously for those poorer 
than he, and said to himself, when 
retiring to rest: “I have earned a 
good day’s wages; for the poor pay 
me in friendship, my heart pays me 
in contentment, and the good God 
will pay me in mercy.” O great- 
ness of the Christian workman! 

We promise to labor as unceasing- 
ly for the amelioration of your mate- 
rial condition as for the enlargement 
of your understanding. Evil be to 
us if we did not think of the Icdg- 
ing, warming, nourishment of the 
workman’s family ; if we would con- 
fiscate science to our profit, and not 
extend to you the treasure; if we 
ceased for a single instant to open 
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schools, asylums, circles, conferences, 
institutions of peace and of light, 
We do not recoil before progress; no 
light terrifies us. From texts of the 
Gospel, we have and ever will pro- 
duce new consequences, religious, 
philosophical, and social; and these 
conclusions constitute a progress in- 
cessant and ever new—our progress, 
the only true progress. 

Finally, we promise to organize 
with your aid the workingmen’s as- 
sociations. Association only frightens 
us when it leans towards despotism, 
and we wish principally to give it a 
religious character. ‘The confrater- 
nity! an old word, which is ridi- 
culed, but which in reality is a great 
thing; men reunited for one tempo- 
ral aim under the protection of God, 
their angel guardians, and their celes- 
tial patrons ; free men, discussing with 
all loyalty the interests of their 
trade, and knowing how to govern 
themselves. You will invent nothing 
better, provided always that, in this 
enlarged institution, the Catholic 
spirit is harmoniously mingled with 
the positive rules of social science. 
We are in the midst of a crisis 
which cannot last long; to our mu- 
tual aid and co-operative societies 
others will succeed more scientifi- 
cally organized, and, above all, more 
Christian. We hope in this future, 
and believe it very near; it is the 
ideal for this world now, and for 
heaven hereafter—heaven, which is 
the great association of the happy... 


II. 

It would seem impossible, in the 
face of such doctrines, that any mis- 
understanding could exist between 
the church and the workman; but 
Satan has not understood it in this 
manner, and objections pour against 
the church, 

It has been said repeatedly that 
the church has done nothing for the 
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workman. It is the conclusion that 
Victor Hugo has given to his Zes 
Misérables, and this book has singu- 
larly contributed to develop hatred 
in the hearts of the people. Numer- 
ous writers, animated with the same 
ardent hate, affirm daily that, to find 
society well organized, we must go 
back to antiquity, or take 1789 as 
the place of departure. 

To refute these assertions, we will 
first say that, in regard to antiquity, 
they forget that it was devoured 
by the frightful cancer of slavery; 
among the greater part of nations 
before Christ, the workmen were 
for a long time principally slaves, 
Manual labor, which was universally 
despised, was performed by entire 
nations of slaves, who were paid with 
lashes of the whip. Thus were built 
many of the magnificent monuments 
of the Greeks, and, above all, of the 
Romans— monuments which they 
place so far above those of the 
present. I remember, one beautiful 
October night in the Eternal City, 
contemplating with stupefaction the 
immense mass of the Coliseum; the 
gigantic shafts of the columns which 
lay pell-mell at my feet ; the colossal 
aqueducts defined against the hori- 
zon—all the splendors which are still 
grand even in their ruins, A priest 
who accompanied me exclaimed, in 
astonished admiration, “ You must 
acknowledge that the Christian races 
have never produced such great 
works.” 

“’Tis true,” I replied, “and I 
thank God for it; for these monu- 
ments you behold were chiefly con- 
structed by the hands of slaves, and 
we now only employ free workmen, 
whom we pay for their labor.” 

We do not sufficiently reflect on 
this. Obelisks, immense pyramids, 
splendid porticos, hippodromes where 
so much plebeian blood flowed; 
theatres where modesty was brutal- 
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ly violated ; temples where they 
adored sO many passions, so many 
vices; tombs where so much vanity 
is revealed; elegant houses, but 
where the wife and child were so 
little valued; astonishing monuments 
of incomparable art, I admire you 
much less since I know by whose 
hands you were raised. It is not 
thus that they have built since the 
advent of Jesus Christ and the 
church. 

There is in history a proposition 
of more than mathematical clearness, 
which I declare solemnly to be true ; 
itis that the church destroyed slavery. 
It is the church that gradually trans- 
formed the slave into the serf; that by 
degrees compelled society, formed by 
her, to change the serf into the free- 
man. This is established by the 
records, century after century, year 
after year, day after day. It is true, 
the church did not improvise in an 
hour this admirable change, this 
marvellous progress; it is not her 
custom to improvise, and, truth to say, 
she improvises nothing; she moves 
slowly but surely. She never roused 
the slaves to revolt, but she recalled 
the masters to their duty. She gave 
great care to the question of mar- 
riage between slaves ; for, with intel- 
ligent foresight, she knew that the 
whole future depended on it: briefly, 
in 300, there were millions of slaves 
—in 1000, not one. 

Everywhere existed admirable 
confraternities of workmen, who work- 
ed without pay on the numerous 
cathedrals scattered throughout Eu- 
rope; thousands of men _ labored 
gratuitously for God, or nobly earn- 
ed their living in working for their 
brothers. Will you deny this fact? I 
defy you to doit. The church con- 
quered for the workmen two inappre- 
ciable things—liberty and. dignity ; 
and, for so many benefits, she too 
often receives but ingratitude and 
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forgetfulness. One day, while ram- 
bling through the wide streets of 
Oxford, that city of twenty-four 
colleges, formerly founded by the 
church, and which live to-day on 
those foundations of our fathers, I 
inquired if there could be found a 
Catholic Church. I was conducted 
into a kind of room, narrow and low, 
which many of your employers would 
not use for a factory or shop. That 
was what they condescended to lease 
the holy church of God in the splen- 
did city, built with her hands, and 
bathed in her sweat. It is thus with 
the working-class, which is also a 
creation of the church ; its mother is 
forgotten, and it is with difficulty 
that she is left a little corner in the 
workshop ; but it is there we will en- 
deavor to replace her with honor, 
and then each one of you can say 
with the poet Jasmin : “I remember 
that, when I was young, the church 
found me naked, and clothed me; 
now that I am a man, I find her 
naked, in my turn I will cover her.” 
It is this cry we wish to hear from 
you. 

Again, we hear that “ the church is 
not the same to the rich and to the 
poor.” When will it be proved, 
when can it be shown, that there are 
two Creeds, two Decalogues, two 
codes of morality, two families of 
sacraments, two dogmas, two disci- 
plines, two altars—one for the use of 
the great ones of the earth, the 
other destined for the poor? It can 
never be done. They can bring for- 
ward a certain number of facts; they 
can cite abuses more or less deplorable, 
and which we condemn implacably; 
but the equality remains entire. I go 
further, and affirm that the church 
has unceasingly favored the humble, 
the weak, and the laborers, They 
are her privileged ones, and she has 
well shown it. 

Another objection current among 
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the working-class, another calumny 
which has triumphed over the minds 
of the people, unworthily deceived, 
is the scandalous assertion that “ the 
church is the enemy of- instruction,” 
and this abominable falsehood is, 
above all, applied to primary instruc- 
tion. Now, it is mathematically 
proved that, before the establish- 
ment of the church, there did not 
exist in the much-lauded antiquity a 
single school for workmen. ‘This 
first proposition is clearly evident, 
and it is not less mathematically de- 
monstrated that, since the advent of 
the church, “ free schools have been 
attached to each parish, and confid- 
ed to the direction of the clergy.” 
Such are the words of a learned man 
of our day, who has best appreciated 
this question, and who, in order to 
establish his conclusion, appeals to 
texts the most luminously authentic. * 
We will not pause here to speak of 
the profound love of Christ for the 
ignorant—that love which shines 
forth in every page of the Gospel; 
nor will we linger over the epoch of 
the persecution of the early church ; 
but we will transport ourselves to 
France in the first period of our his- 
tory. 

At the commencement of the VIth 
century, the Council of Vaison de- 
clares that for a dong dime in Italy 
“the priests had brought up young 
students in their own houses, and 
instructed them like good fathers in 
faith and sound knowledge.” In the 
year 700, a Council of Rouen goes 
further, and commands al/ Christians 
to send their children to the city 
school: is not that instruction Chris- 
tianly free and Christianly obliga- 
tory? Meanwhile, Charlemagne ap- 
pears, and watches energetically that 
these noble lights shall not be ex- 
tinguished, or that they may be re- 


*M. Ch. de Beaurepaire, Histoire de In- 
struction publigue en Normandie. 
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lighted. In 797, a capitulary of 
Theodulph offers these admirable 
words : “‘ That the priests should es- 
tablish schools in the villages and 
boroughs, and that no pay should be 
exacted from the children in return.” 
The same decrees are found in the 
canons of the Council of Rome in 
826, in the bulls of Pope Leo IV., 
and in the capitulary of Hérard, 
Archbishop of Tours, in 858. 
Observe that these last quotations 
belong to the darkest, most savage 
epoch of our history. Feudalism 
reigned supreme; that redoubtable 
institution had recently come into 
existence, without having yet at its 
side the Christian counterpoise of 
chivalry. But if we make a leap of 
two or three hundred years, and ar- 
rive at the XIIth and XIIIth centu- 
turies, all becomes brilliant, and his- 
tory can furnish the list of all the 
schools that then existed even in the 
smallest villages. These statistics 
are extant, and can be consulted; 
and from so many accumulated 
documents, which extend from 529 
to 1790, the conclusion, rigorously 
scientific, must be drawn that “ from 
a distant period, even at the founda- 
tion of our parishes, the clergy in the 
country dispensed instruction to the 
agricultural classes. It was thus 
throughout the middle ages; and 
even at a recent epoch we have seen 
the priests in many parishes perform 
the functions of teachers.”* What 
do our adversaries think of such ex- 
act testimony? All the schools, 
then, having been founded by the 
church, what satanic skill was need- 
ed to persuade the people that the 
church had not established one! 
Still more scandalous is the objec- 
tion that the church has failed in 
her errand of mercy; for they accuse 
her of not having sufficiently loved 


* Ch, de Beaurepaire, 1. i. 
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the poor and abandoned. We were 
stupefied, several years ago, to find 
this strange assertion in a celebrated 
review: that the church owed to the 
Protestants the idea of the Sisters 
of Charity. Now, we have before 
our eyes acts truly innumerable, es- 
tablishing clearly that there were 
many thousand institutions of chari- 
ty in France in the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries. During the first ages of 
the church, in the midst of the perse- 
cution, the poor, a// poor, were assist- 
ed in their homes by the deacons; 
and, after the persecutions, these 
same poor were reunited in splen- 
did palaces, which were divided into 
as many classes as there were miser- 
ies to relieve. But for the fear of 
being called pedants, we would cite 
here the Sretotrophia, or asylums 
for children; the JVosocomia, or 
houses for the sick; the Orphanotro- 
phia, reserved for orphans; and the 
Gerontocomia, consecrated to old age. 

Such establishments continued to 
exist from the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries in all the episcopal cities, 
in the monastic centres, and in the 
humblest parishes, where they never 
ceased, during the Christian ages, to 
soothe the suffering, feed the hungry, 
counsel the erring, and instruct the 
ignorant. By these we are easily 
led to the XIVth and XVth centu- 
ries, when we behold so many hos- 
pitals, so many charitable institu- 
tions, flourishing on the surface of the 
Christian %il. Where are the tears 
the church has not dried ? the naked- 
ness she has not covered ? the cap- 
tives she has not redeemed? the 
sick she has not visited ? the strang- 
ers she has not received? the dead 
she has not buried with her tears? 
the sinners she has not pressed to 
her heart ? the children she has not 
made smile, and has not instructed 
and consoled ? the laborers she has 
not loved? This is a blow to error 
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and misrepresentation ; the proofs are 
clear—you can, you must read them. 

Again, they object that “the 
church does not occupy herself at 
the present time with the social, the 
labor question.” I can show a hundred 
books, bearing the greatest Catholic 
names, entirely consecrated to this 
new science. For eighteen hundred 
years, the church has not ceased for 
an instant to put political economy 
into action; for she has not ceased 
an instant to lean towards all miseries 
to relieve them; towards all enjoy- 
ments to purify them. Without ever 
having regarded sacrifice and resig- 
nation as the last solution of the 
social problem ; without ever having 
renounced the hope of seeing the 
reign of God in a happier future, she 
has never ceased to preach resigna- 
tion to the weak, and sacrifice to the 
powerful. For eighteen hundred 
years, the church has also . written 
her economical theory; for, on ac- 
count of the intimate connection 
between the social question and 
theology, it can be said with all 
truth that, up to the XI Xth century, 
there have been as many books 
written of political economy as trea- 
tises of theology. 

Thanks be to God, the day has 
arrived when a science has _ been 
founded entirely consecrated to the 
study of the social question. Far 
from recoiling before it, the church 
has valiantly advanced to the charge. 
Undoubtedly she has a _ hundred 
other works on hand, and is obliged 
to choose the hour when she com- 
mences the task ; the hour has sound- 
ed in this same house, where you 
listen to me with so much patience ; 
every Monday a modest council is 
held, which also wishes to take the 
name of $ésus-Ouvrier. From all 
parts of Paris come representatives 
of the religious orders, and for that 
they joyfully sacrifice every occupa- 
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tion; they occupy themselves with 
the labor questidn and the workman. 
These meetings last two, three, and 
even four hours. They seek to study 
the principles which govern this 
question ; the history of the efforts 
that have been made until the pre- 
sent day in favor of the workman ; 
the obstacles which oppose the solu- 
tion of this grand problem; and, 
finally, the remedies which can be 
brought to bear upon these accumu- 
lated evils. This is what is done by 
these priests, tiese religious, these 
Catholics; they will review one after 
the other the workman, the work- 
ingman’s family, the workingman’s 
association. ‘This is the plan of the 
book whose materials they are gath- 
ering ; these are the three parts of a 
species of theology of labor which 
they are preparing in concert. In 
twenty other places in Paris are held 
twenty. other assemblies, not less 
Catholic, animated by the same 
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spirit, pursuing the same end; and 
we can now say that the principle of 
Catholic social economy is erected. 
I will now conclude, and throw a 
last glance over the space we have 
traversed together. I commenced 
with the cross, and will finish with it. 
In one of our romances of chival- 
ry, it is related that the wood of the 
cross borne in front of the Christian 
army in a battle against the Saracens 
suddenly assumed gigantic and mi- 
raculous proportions ; it touched the 
sky, and was more luminous than the 
sun. The infidels, seized with terror, 
broke and fled, and the Christians 
counted another victory. The cross 
of the Circles of Workingmen is 
small, very small, and will not prob- 
ably be the subject of such a prodigy ; 
nevertheless, I hope that its gentle 
light will end by assuring the victory ; 
and the victory that we desire is that 
the workman may be thrown in the 
arms of Jesus Christ. 
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“ Know you not that your members are the temple of the Holy Ghost ?””—x1 Cor. vi. 19. 


Come, I have found a temple where to dwell: 
Sealed up and watched by spirits day and night; 
Behind the veil there is a crystal well ; 

The glorious cedar pillars sparkle bright, 

All gemmed with big and glistening drops of dew 
That work their way from out yon hidden flood 
By mystic virtue through the fragrant wood, 
Making it shed a faint, unearthly smell ; 

And from beneath the curtain that doth lie 

In rich and glossy folds of various hue, 

Soft showers of pearly light run streamingly 

Over the checkered floor and pavement blue. 
Oh! that our eyes might see that fount of grace! 
But none hath entered yet his own heart’s holy place. 


—Faber. 
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AN EVENING 


SoME years ago, upon occasion of 
a visit to Rev. F. Mignault, at Cham- 
bly, we were most agreeably sur- 
prised to meet an old and valued 
friend whom we had not seen or 
even heard from for many years. 
We had known him as a Protestant 
physician in Upper Canada, and our 
surprise was none the less to see him 
now in the habit of a Catholic priest. 

After the first salutations, tea was 
served, when we all withdrew to the 
cosey parlor of our reverend host— 
which none can ever forget who 
have once participated in its genial 
warmth, and inhaled the kindly at- 
mosphere of its old-time hospitality— 
and settled ourselves for a long win- 
ter evening of social delight. 

Our chat was opened by eager in- 
juiries of the friend, whom we had 
known as Dr. Morris, touching the 
change in his religion and profession. 
After some hesitation, and smiling at 
the urgency of our request for his 
narrative, he complied, saying: 
“Should the tale tire you, let this challenge 


stand 
For my excuse.” 


My medical course was completed 
in a Scotch university, at an earlier 
age than was usual with students of 
the profession, 

Immediately after receiving my 
diploma, I joined a colony of my 
countrymen who were leaving for 
the wild regions of Upper Canada. 
After our arrival, not relishing the 
rough life in “the bush,” I decided 
to settle in the little village of Brock- 
ville, instead of remaining with the 
colony. 

During the progress of the last 
war between Great Britain and the 
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United States, I had a professional 
call to go up the St. Lawrence, a 
two days’ journey. 

It was a glorious morning in June 
when, having accomplished the ob- 
ject of my visit, I set out on my re- 
turn trip. I was then a stranger to 
that region, and, attracted by the pe- 
culiar beauty of the scenery on the 
river, I determined to leave the dusty 
highway, and enjoy a stroll along its 
banks for.a few miles. Accordingly, 
dismissing my man with the carriage, 
and directing him to await my arri- 
val at a little inn some miles below, 
I turned my steps towards the ma- 
jestic stream, whose flowing waters 
and wide expanse formed a leading 
feature of the charming landscape 
before me, and an appropriate finish 
or boundary upon which the eye 
rested with ever-increasing satisfac- 
tion and delight. 

I had loitered on, absorbed in 
contemplation of the shifting scene, 
pausing occasionally to watch the 
changes wrought by the wing of the 
passing zephyr as it touched the pol- 
ished mirror here and there, leaving 
a ripple more like a magic shadow 
upon its surface than any ruffling of 
its peaceful bosom, and peering into 
its abysses, with the eye of an eager 
enthusiast, to see— 

** Within the depths of its capacious breast 

Inverted trees, and rocks, and azure skies,” 
lulled, the while, by the blissful con- 
sciousness of present beauty, to for- 
get that— 


“ Garry’s hills were far remote, 
The streams far distant of my native glens’’— 


over the thoughts of which my 
homesick spirit was but too prone to 
brood. 
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I had reached a close thicket of 
low bushes that skirted the water’s 
edge, when my steps were suddenly 
arrested by a rustling sound a little in 
advance of me. Peeping cautiously 
through the leafy screen of my se- 
cure hiding-place, I saw what seemed 
to my excited fancy more like an 
apparition from another world than 
aught that belonged to this. Upon the 
gentle slope of a hill which descended 
to the water, and close upon the bank, 
stood a gigantic tree that threw its 
shadows far into the stream, and at 
the foot of it sat a youthful maiden 
with a book in her hand, the rustling 
leaves of which had first attracted 
my attention. She seemed at times 
to pore intently over its pages, and 
at others to be lost in reverie, while 
her eyes roamed anxiously up and 
down the river. 

As she reclined on the bank, her 
slight form enveloped in the cloud- 
like folds of a white morning-dress, it 
was easy to imagine her the Undine 
of those wild solitudes, ‘conning the 
mystic page that was unfolding to 
her the mysterious lore, hidden from 
mortal ken, through which the power 
of her enchantments should be 
gained and exercised. While I 
gazed with admiring wonder upon 
the serene intelligence and varying 
light which played about her fair fea- 
tures, and rested like a glory upon 
her uplifted brow, I was surprised by 
the soft tones of a voice proceeding 
from the tangled underwood that 
clothed the upward sweep of the 
hill: “Sits the pale-face alone on this 
bright summer morning ?” 

“Q Magawiska! how you star- 
tled me, breaking so suddenly upon 
my dreams! I was indeed sitting 
alone under the shade of this old 
tree, pondering over a page in his- 
tory ; counting the white sails far up 
and down among the Thousand Is- 
lands; watching the boiling whirl- 
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pools in the waters of our dear old 
St. Lawrence; and thinking of more 
things than I should care to enumer- 
ate, when your voice broke the spell, 
and disenchanted me. How is it, 
Magawiska, that my sisters of the 
wilderness always approach so softly, 
taking us, as it were, unawares ?” 

“Tn that, we do but follow the ex- 
ample given by all things which the 
Great Spirit has created to inhabit 
the forest. But come away with 
me, my White Dove, to the wigwam. 
That page in history is turned, and 
strong hands are even now writing 
the next one in letters of blood! 
Many a white sail has glanced 
through the mazes of the Thousand 
Islands that will never thread that 
fairy dance again, and the waters, so 
pure below, are already tinged fur- 
ther toward their with the 
heart’s blood of many a brave sol- 
dier ! 


source 


Let my fair one come away; 
for old Honey Bee, the medicine- 
woman, has just returned from Chip- 
pewa, and may bring some news of 
the gallant young captain who com- 
mands the Water-witch. Floated not 
the thoughts of my. pale sister to 
him from the folds of the white sails 
she was so busy counting ?” 

“ Nonsense, Magawiska! But your 
words alarm me. Surely the Honey 
Bee has no bad tidings for me from 
him youname! What can she know 
of him ?” 

“T know not; only I heard her 
whispering to my mother in the In- 
dian tongue, and was sure she ut- 
tered the name of the Lightfoot more 
than once.” 

“Well, I will go with you, and 
hear whatever 
me.” 

“Will my sister venture through 
the Vale of the Spirit-flowers, by 
crossing which the distance to the 
wigwam is so greatly shortened ?” 

“Yes, if you are sure you know 


news she has _ for 
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the way perfectly; for I have never 
traversed its dreary depths myself.” 

“ Never fear! the Dove shall be as 
safe in the home of the wild bird as 
in the nest of its mother.” 
which, the young daughter of the 
woods glided away over the hill, fol- 
lowed by her fair companion, 

As vanished, I quietly 
emerged from my hiding-place and 
followed them at a distance, creep- 
ing cautiously along to avoid awak- 
ening any sounds in the echoing for- 
ests, into which we soon entered, 
that would reach the quick ear of 
the young native, and at the same 
time making a passing note of her 
She was quite young 
and beautiful for one of her race. 
Her form was very slight and grace- 
ful in every motion, while her light, 
elastic step seemed scarcely to press 
the tender herbage and moss under 
As 
passed along, she ever and anon 
sly glance over her shoulder, 


Saying 
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appearance, 
o 
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her feet in her noiseless course. 
cast a 
smiling mischievously to see the dif- 
ficulty with which her companion 
kept pace with her rapid movements 
through the tangled recesses of the 
forest. After descending the oppo- 
site side of the hill, they entered the 
dingle at its base to the 
squaw had alluded. I was 
startled when I found myself en- 
in shadows. So 
faint was the light therein on this 
cloudless June morning as to make 
it difficult to realize that the hour 
was not midnight! I could discern 
upon the ground 
that I conjectured was mould which 
had gathered in those damp shades. 
Upon examining more closely, I found 
it to be a vegetable growth, embrac- 
ing in form every variety of wild 
flowers that abounded in the neigh- 
boring woods, but entirely colorless, 
owing to the total absence of light. 
I gathered a quantity of these singu- 
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lar “ spirit-flowers,” which presented 
the appearance of transparent crys- 
tallizations, hoping to inspect them 
by the full light of day; but the mo- 
ment they were exposed to the sun, 
to my great surprise they melted like 
snow-flakes, leaving only fine fibres, 
like wet strings, in my hands. * 

When they reached the wigwam, 
I secreted myself in a thicket near 
by, where I could hear the conversa- 
tion between the old squaw and the 
beautiful stranger; for having then 
less knowledge of the Indian ‘char- 
acter than I afterwards acquired, I 
could not feel quite safe to leave her 
so entirely in their power. “ Maga- 
wiska tells me,” she said, with the 
blushing hesitation of maidenly re- 
serve, “that you have just return- 
ed from a distant voyage, and may 
know something of events which are 
taking place far up the wilderness of 
waters.” 

“ And if the Honey Bee knows, 
and should fill your ear with tales of 
bitterness, would not the pale-face 
say she was more ready to sting the 
child she loves than to nourish her 
with sweetness? No, my White 
Dove! return to the nest of thy 
mother, and seek not to hear of ills 
for which there is no cure!” 

“ T must know, and I will not go 
until you have told me!” she 
vehemently cried. “For the love 
of heaven! my mother, if you know 
aught of the Lightfoot, tell me; for I 
can bear any ills I know better than 
the dread of those I know not!” 

“Even so; if the Bee must wound 
the heart she would rather die than 
grieve, even so; the will of the Great 
Spirit must be done, and may he 
heal what he has broken! ‘There 
has been a mighty battle; the foes 
of thy father are the victors. The 
Water-witch went down in the midst 


* A fact. 
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of the fight. The Lightfoot was 
known to be on deck and wounded 
when it sank. Thy father is madden- 
ed at the triumph of his foes, but 
rejoices over the fall of him whom 
he hated for his bravery in their 
cause, for his religion, and for the 
love the young brave had won from 
the only daughter of the old man’s 
heart and home.” 

How my bosom throbbed in 
painful sympathy with the moans 
and stifled sobs that burst from the 
young heart, crushed under the 
weight of this serics of dire calami- 
ties, knowing that no human aid or 
pity could avail for its relief! After 
some time, she whispered faintly: 
“Ts there, then, no hope for the poor 
broken heart, so suddenly bereft of 
its betrothed? Oh! tell me, my 
good mother of the wilderness, is 
there no possibility that he may 
have escaped? If I could but see 
him, and hear his’ gentle voice 
utter one assurance of constancy 
and affection, even if it were his 
last, I think I could be reconciled. 
But this terrible, unlooked-for part- 
ing! Say, mother, may he not have 
escaped? May I not see him once 
again in life? ” 

“The hand of the Great Spirit is 
powerful to heal as to bruise! Since 
it was not raised to protect and 
snatch thy beloved from death 
when no other could have saved him, 
look to it alone, my child, for the 
comfort thou wilt seek elsewhere in 
vain! Were there not hundreds of 
my brethren who would gladly have 
given their heart’s blood for the life 
that was dearer than their own, and 
had been offered in many conflicts 
to shield them and theirs from 
danger? I tell thee, pale daughter 
of a cruel foe, that wailing and lamen- 
tation went up from the camp of the 
red men when the eyes of its fiercest 
warriors were melted to women’s 
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tears at the sight I have told thee 
of!” 

Nothing more was said, and soon 
after the young stranger departed, 
accompanied by Magawiska. 

A few days later, I was summoned 
in the night to attend upon a wound- 
ed soldier on the American shore of 
the St. Lawrence. I entered a bark 
canoe with a tall Indian, whose 
powerful arm soon impelled the light 
vessel across the broad, swift stream. 
After landing, he conducted me into 
a dense and pathless forest, through 
which I had extreme difficulty in 
making my way with sufficient speed 
to keep within ear-shot of my guide. 
To see him was out of the question; 
the interlaced and overhanging fo- 
liage, though the moon was shin- 
ing, excluded every ray of light, 
so that my course was buried in 
bewildering darkness. A long and 
fatiguing tramp through the woods 
brought us at length to a cluster ot 
wigwams, and I was conducted to 
the most spacious one—the lodge 
of the “ Leader of Prayer ”—where 
I found a remarkably fine-looking 
young officer lying, faint from loss 
of blood and the fatigue of removal. 
A Catholic missionary, whom I had 
frequently met by the bedside of 
the sick, and in the course of his 
journeys from one encampment to 
another of his Indian missions, was 
sitting by him, bathing his hands 
and face in cold water, and whisper- 
ing words of encouragement and 
consolation during every interval of 
momentary consciousness, 

From him I learned that the In- 
dians from the scene of action up the 
lake had brought the wounded man 
thus far on the way to his friends, at 
his earnest request. So anxious was 
he to reach home that he would not 
consent to stop for rest after they 
left their boat, although the increas- 
ed motion renewed the bleeding of 
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the wound, which had been partially 
checked, until he was so far exhaust- 
ed as to become wholly uncon- 
scious, when they halted here, having 
brought him through the wocds on 
a litter. The priest had given him 
some restoratives, but had been un- 
able to check the flow of blood, which 
was fast draining the vital current. 
He had administered the last sacra- 
ments to the young man, who be- 
longed to a family of Catholics who 
had recently removed from Utica to 
a new settlement on the borders of 
Black Lake. 

I made a hasty examination, and 
soon discovered the position of the 
bullet. I succeeded in extracting it, 
after which the bleeding was speedily 


an 
all 


din a great measure staunched. 
From the moment I looked upon 
him, however, I regarded his recov- 
ery as more than doubtful. Had the 
case received earlier attention, and 
the fatigue of removal been avoided, 
there was a possibility that youth- 
ful energy might have carried him 
through the severe ordeal; though 
the wound would have been critical 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances. 

When he became conscious for a 
moment during the operation, and 
looked in my face, he comprehended 
the office I was performing, and read 
in my countenance the fears and 
doubts which possessed my mind. 

“Do not leave me, doctor, until 
all is over,” he faintly said. “ This 
reverend father will acquaint my 
friends with my fate, for he knows 
them.” 

I assured him I would remain with 
him, and he relapsed into the stupor 
which I feared would be final. 

We watched by him with silent 
solicitude. While the 
deeply absorbed over the pages of 
his breviary, my thoughts wandered 
from the painful present back to the 
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dear old land from which I was a 
lonely, homesick exile; to bright 
scenes of the past, fond memories of 
which neither time nor absence could 
obliterate, and drew a vivid contrast 
between them and the circumstances 
of my new life, especially at this 
hour. What would the dear friends 
with whom I had parted for ever 
think if they could see me in the 
midst of this wild and dismal scene, 
surrounded by the rudest features 
of savage life? With what dismay 
would they not listen to the howling 
of wolves and the shrieking of cata- 
mounts in the woods around us? 
How sadly would the continually 
repeated plaint of the “ whippoor- 
will” fall upon their ear; while, to 
heighten the gloomy effect of the 
weird concert, the echoing forests 
resounded with the shrill notes of the 
screech-owl, answered, as if in deri- 
sion, by their multitudinous laughing 
brothers, whose frantic “ Ha! ha! 


ha!” seemed like the exulting mock- 
ery of a thousand demons over the 
anxious vigil in that Indian wigwam. 
I was gloomily..pursuing this train 
of thought, when a slight movement 
near the entrance of the lodge ar- 
rested my attention, and aroused me 


from my reverie. Turning my eye 
in that direction, I perceived by the 
dim light the form of old Honey 
Bee entering softly, accompanied by 
a female, in whom, as she approached 
the wounded man and the light fell 
upon her face, I recognized, to my 
astonishment, the Undine of my for- 
mer adventure, But,oh! the change 
a few short days had wrought in that 
fair face! The very lineaments had 
been so transformed from their radi- 
ant expression of careless joy to the 
settled pallor and marble-like impress 
of poignant anguish that I could 
scarcely bring myself to believe it 
was the same. 

Calmly she approached and knelt 
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by the sufferer, taking his hand and 
bowing her fair forehead upon it. 
Thus she remained for some time 
in speechless agony, when my ears 
caught the whispered prayer: “O 
my God! if there is pity in heaven 
for a poor broken heart, let him look 
upon me once more! Let me hear his 
gentle voice once again!” Then, 
placing her mouth to his ear, she 
said clearly, in a low, pleading tone : 

* Will you not speak to me once 
again, my own betrothed ?” 

Slowly, as if by a painful effort, 
the drooping eyelids lifted the long 
lashes from his cheek, and his eyes 
rested with unutterable tenderness 
upon the pale face which was bend- 
ing over him. “Oh! speak to me! 
Say if you know me!” she pleaded, 
with convulsive earnestness. 

Repeatedly did the colorless lips 
vainly essay to speak, and at length 
the words were wrenched from them, 
as it were, in broken sentences, by 
the agonized endeavor: 

“ My own, my best beloved ! 
God bless and comfort you! I leave 
you with him! He is good to the 
living and the dying. ‘Trust in him, 
my own love, and he will never fail 
you. Iam going to him, but I will 
pray for you ever, ever!” ‘Then, 
with another strong effort, while a 
sweet smile stole over the features 
upon which death had set his seal 
“Tell your father I forgive all!’ 
A gurgling sound—a faint gasp—and 
the light went out from the large 
dark eyes, the hand which had held 
hers relapsed its grasp, and, before 
the holy priest had closed the prayers 
for the departing spirit, ail was over! 

It was the old, old story, repeated 
again and again, alike in every vil- 
lage and hamlet, on the bosom of 
old ocean, in the city and in the 
wilderness, through all the ages since 
the angel of death first spread his 
wings over a fallen world, and car- 
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ried their dark shadow into happy 
homes, banishing the sunlight, leay- 
ing only the cloud. 


soa 


ever 


The same story, 
ancient and ever new,” which 
will be repeated again and again {fo 
every inhabitant of earth until “ time 
shall be no longer,” yet will always 
fall with new surprise upon the ears 
of heart-stricken survivors, as if they 
had never before heard of its dreai 
mysteries! Thank God that 
closes for those souls whose love: 

nes “rest in hope” with consola- 
tions that become, in time, minister. 
ing angels over life’s dark pathway, 
smocthing the ruggedness, lighting wy 
the gloom, even unto the entrance of 
the valley whose shadows are those 
of death, and supporting them with 
tender aid through the dread pas 
sage. 

Long did we remain in a silence 
broken only by bitter sobs pressed 
from the bleeding heart of tl 
youthful mourner. One by one the 
Indians, each with his rosary in | 
hand, had entered noiselessly a 
reverently knelt, until the lodge w 
filled with a pious and prayerful ; 
semblage. 

In the course of my 
I had_ witnessed } 
scenes, but had never become so 
familiar with the countenance of the 
pallid messenger as to be a mere 
looker-on. A sense of the “awful- 
ness of life” deepened upon me with 
each repetition of the vision of death, 
But I had never before been present 
at one that so entirely melted my 
whole being as this—so striking in 
all the attributes of wild and touch- 
ing pathos! 

God forgive me! I had hitherto 
lived without a thought of him or 
his requirements, and wholly indifier- 
ent to all religion. My life, though 
unstained by vice, had been regulat- 
ed by no religious motives, and, so 
far as any interest in religion was in 


professi 


many death-bed 


, 
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question, beyond a certain measure 
of decent outward respect, I might 
as well have claimed to be a pagan 
as a Christian. I resolved by that 
death-bed, while I held the cold hand 
of that lifeless hero in mine, and 
mingled my tears with those of the 
proken-hearted mourner, that it 
should be so no longer! Then and 
there I resolved to begin a new life, 
and offered myseif to God and to his 
service in whatever paths it should 
please his hand to point out to me. 

the morning dawned, old 
Honey Bee, with gentle persuasions 
and affectionate urgency, drew the 
afflicted maiden away, and I saw her 
I assisted the good priest to 
prepare the remains of the young 
officer for the removal, which he was 
to conduct, and then sought his ad- 
vice and guidance in my own spirit- 
ual affairs, freely opening to him the 
history of my whole life. After re- 


As 


no more. 


ceiving such directions as I required, 


and promising to see him again soon 
at Brockville, I returned by the way 
I went, and never revisited that vi- 
cinity, 

Some weeks later, I was called to 
the residence of a well-known British 
officer, a leader of the Orangemen in 
Upper Canada, to attend a consulta- 
tion with several older physicians upon 
the case of his daughter, who was 
lying in a very alarming state with a 
fever. Upon entering the apartment 
of the patient, I was again surprised 
to discover in this victim of dis- 
ease the lovely mourner of that 
sad scene in the wilderness. She 
lay in a partial stupor, and, when 
slightly roused, would utter incohe- 
rent and mysterious expressions con- 
nected with the events of that night, 
and painful appeals, which were un- 


ks 


derstood by none but myself, who’ 


alone had the key to their meaning. 
If I had formerly been amazed to 
see the change a few days had accom- 
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plished, how much more was I now 
shocked at the ravages wrought by 
sorrow and disease! Could it be 
possible that the shrivelled and hol- 
low mask before me represented the 
fair face that had been so lately 
blooming in beauty—shining with the 
joy of a glad and innocent heart ? 

The anguish of her haughty father 
was pitiful to see! Determined not 
to yield to the pressure of a grief 
which was crushing his proud spirit, 
his effort to maintain a cool and dig- 
nified demeanor unsustained by any 
aid, human or divine, was a spectacle 
to make angels weep. Alas! for the 
heart of poor humanity! In what- 
ever petrifactions of paltry pride it 
may be encrusted, there are times 
when its warm emotions will burst 
the shell, and assert their own with 
volcanic power! When the attend- 
ing physician announced the result 
of the consultation, in the unanimous 
opinion that no further medical aid 
could be of any avail, he stalked up 
and down the room for some time 
with rapid strides; then, pausing be- 
fore me, and fixing his bloodshot 
eyes on my face, exciaimed violently, 
“It is better so / 1 tell you, it is better 
even so, than that I should have 
seen her married to that Yankee Ja- 
cobin and Papist! At least, I have 
been spared that disgrace! But my 
daughter! Oh! she was my only 
one ; peerless in mind, in person, and 
in goodness; and must she die? 
Ha! it is mockery to say so! It 
cannot be that such perfection was 
created only to be food for worms ! 
As God is good, it may not, sha// 
not, be!” 

While he was uttering these frantic 
exclamations, a thought struck me 
like an inspiration. The image of 
old Honey Bee arose suddenly before 
my mind. I remembered that she 
had gained the reputation among 
the settlers of performing marvellous 
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cures in cases of this kind by the use 
of such simples as her knowledge of 
all the productions of the fields and 
forests and their medicinal proper- 
ties had enabled her to obtain and 
apply. 

Therefore, when the haughty officer 
paused, I ventured to suggest to his 
ear and her mother’s only, that the 
Indian woman might possibly be 
able to make such applications as 
might at least alleviate the violence 
of the painful and alarming symp- 
toms. He was at first highly indig- 
nant at the proposal of even bringing 
one of that hated race into his house, 
much less would he permit one to 
minister to his daughter. but when 
I respectfully urged that 
brought merely as a nurse, in which 
vocation many of her people were 
known to excel, and which I had 
known her to exercise with great 
skill in the course of my practice, 
failing not to mention her love and 
admiration for the sufferer, the en- 
treatigs of the sorrow-stricken, anxious 
mother were joined with mine, and 
prevailed to obtain his consent.. I 
was requested to remain until she 
should arrive. Nothing was said of 
the matter to the other physicians, 
who soon took their leave. 

When the old friend of the hap- 
maiden arrived, she consented 
to take charge of the case only upon 
condition that she should be left en- 
tirely alone with the patient, and be 
permitted to pursue her own course 
without interruption or interference. 
It was difficult to bring the imperi- 
ous officer to these terms; but my 
confidence in the fidelity of the 
old squaw, and increasing assurance 
that the only hope of relief for the 
sufferer lay in the remedies she 


she be 


less 


might use, combined with the pray-' 


ers of her mother, won his reluctant 
consent, if I could be permitted to 
see his daughter daily, and report 
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her condition. This I promised to 
do, and found no difficulty in ob. 
taining the permission of 
practitioner to that effect. 

Whether the presence of a sympa. 
thizing friend assisted the treatmen 
pursued I do not know. There are 
often mysterious sympathies and in- 
fluences whose potency baffles the 
wisdom of philosophers and the re. 
searches of science. Certain it is 
that, to my own astonishment, no 
less than to that of the gratified 
parents, there was a manifest im- 
provement in the condition of their 
daughter from the hour her 
nurse undertook the charge. 

In a few weeks, the 2 attendance of 
old Honey Bee was no longer ne- 
cessary. ‘The joy and gratitude of 
the father knew no bounds. He 
would gladly have forced a large 
reward upon her for services which 
had prov ed sO yee but she re- 
jected it, saying: “The gifts that 
the Great Spirit has guided the 
Honey Bee to gather are not th 
price of silver and gold. Freely he 
gives them; as freely do his red chil- 
dren dispense them. ‘They would 
scorn to barter the lore he imparts 
for gold. Enough that the daugh- 
ter of the white chief lives. Let 
him see that he quench not the 
light of her young life again in his 
home !” 

“ What does she mean?” he mut- 
tered, as she departed. ‘ Does she 
know ? But no, she cannot; it must 
be some surmise gathered from ex- 
pressions of my daughter in her de- 
lirium.” 

In accordan 


the new 


new 


ce with 


my promise, 
I had called daily during the atte! 


dance of the Indian woman, who 
found opportunity, from time to 
time, to explain to me the circum- 
stances attending the rescue of the 
Lightfoot. 


The Indians, by whom he 
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greatly beloved, supposed, when they 
saw his vessel go down, that he was 
lost, as they knew him to have been 
badly wounded. A solitary Indian 
from another detachment was a wit- 
ness of the catastrophe while he 
was guiding his canoe in a direction 
opposite to that of the encampment, 
and on the other side of the scene 
of action. He dashed at once with 
his frail bark into the midst of the 
affray, to render assistance, if pos- 
sible, to any who might have escap- 
ed from the ill-fated vessel. While 
he was watching, to his great joy 
he saw the young officer rise to the 
surface, and was able to seize and 
draw him into the canoe. As 

‘as passing to the shore, he was 
noticed by the father of the officer’s 
betrothed, and the nature of his 
prize discovered. A volley of mus- 
ketry was immediately directed upon 
the canoe, and the Indian received a 
mortal wound. He was so near the 
shore that he was rescued by his 
party, but died soon after landing. 

I told her that I had heard 
remainder of the story from 
missionary at the wigwam. 

She then informed me that, after 
she came to take charge of the 

iden, as soon as her patient be- 
‘ame sufficiently conscious to real- 
ize her critical condition, she had 
implored so piteously that the priest 
might be sent for that it 
possible to refuse. When he came 
—privately, of course, for it was too 
well known that her father would 
never consent to such a visit—she 
entreated permission to profess the 
Catholic faith without delay. After 
some hesitation, the priest consented 
when he found her well instructed 
in its great and important truths, 
heard her confession, her solemn 
profession of faith, and administered 
conditional baptism; following the 
rite by the consoling and transcend- 
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ent gift which is at once the life 
and nourishment of the Catholic 
soul and the sun of the Catholic 
firmament. 

The squaw dreaded the violence 
of her father when he should dis- 
cover what had transpired, and en- 
joined it upon me to shield the vic- 
tim, if possible, from the storm of his 
wrath. Alas! she little dreamed 
how powerless I should prove in 
such a conflict ! 

Before the strength of the invalid 
was established, that discovery was 
made. I had known much of the 
unreasoning bigotry and black ani- 
mosity which was cherished by the 
Orange faction against Catholics; 
but I was still wholly unprepared 
for his savage outbreak. He heaped 
curses upon his daughter’s head, and 
poured forth the most bitter and 
blasphemous lamentations that she 
had been permitted to live only to 
bring such hopeless disgrace upon his 
gray hairs. 

Despite the mother’s tears 
prayers, he ordered her from the 
house, and forbade her ever to re- 
turn or to call him father again. 
Once more did old Honey Bee 
come to the rescue of her protégée. 
Her affectionate fears had made her 
vigilant, and, when the maiden was 
driven from her father’s house, she 
was received and conducted to a 
wigwam which had been carefully 
prepared for her reception. Here 
she was served with the most tender 
assiduity until able to be removed 
to Montreal, whither her kind nurse 
attended her, and she entered at once 
upon her novitiate in a convent there. 

The day after her departure, I 
also took my leave of that part of the 
country, and, proceeding to a distant 
city, entered the ecclesiastical state. 
In due time, I was ordained to the 
new office of ministering to spiritual 
instead of physical ills, my vocation 


and 
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to which was clearly made known to 
me by that death-bed in the wilder- 
ness. 

And now that I have related to 
you how the Protestant doctor be- 
came a Catholic priest, I must ask, 
in my turn, how it happened that you 
and your family became Catholics. 

“The story is soon told,” we re- 
plied. “ Very probably our attention 
might never have been called to 
the subject but for a great affliction 
which was laid upon us in the suffer- 
ings of our only and tenderly cher- 
ished daughter. She was blest with 
rosy health until her tenth year, and 
a merrier little sprite the sun never 
shone upon. 

“ Suddenly disease in its most pain- 
ful and hopeless form fastened itself 
upon her, and, while sinking under 
its oppressive weight, she felt more 
and more deeply day by day, with 
a thoughtfulness rapidly matured by 
suffering, the necessity for such aid 
and support as Protestantism failed 
to furnish. It was, humanly speak- 
ing, by a mere accident that she dis- 
covered where it might be found. 

“ During an interval between the 
paroxysms of the disease, and a lit- 
tle more than a year after the first 
attack, a missionary priest visited 
our place, and her Catholic nurse 
obtained our permission to take her 
to the house of a neighbor where 
Mass was to be celebrated. 

“She was deeply impressed with 
what she saw, and the fervent address 
of that devoted and saintly priest 
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melted her young heart. She ob- 
tained from him a catechism and 
some books of devotion. From that 
time her conviction grew and 
strengthened that here was the heal. 
ing balm her wounded spirit so 
much needed. After long persua- 
sion and many entreaties, we gave 
our reluctant consent that she might 
avail herself of its benefits by mak. 
ing profession of the Catholic faith, 
To the sustaining power of its holy 
influences we owe it that her life, 
from which every earthly hope had 
been stricken, was made thencefort 
so happy and cheerful as to shed 
perpetual sunshine over her home 
and its neighborhood. 

“ By degrees she drew us, at first 
unwillingly, and at length irresist- 
ibly, to the consideration of Catho- 
lic verities. Through the grace of 
God operating upon these consid- 
erations, our whole family, old and 
young, were soon united within 
peaceful enclosure of the ‘ household 
of faith.’ 

‘* When the work of our dear little 
missionary was thus happily accom- 
plished, she was removed from the 
home been the 
means of procuring such priceless 
blessings to that other and _ better 
home, the joys of which may not 
even be imagined here. With 
ful hearts we have proved and real- 
ized that for those whom God sorely 
afflicts his bountiful hand also pro- 
vides ‘great and abundant consola- 
tions,” 
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THE STORIES OF 


MIDDLEMARCH 


BETWEEN the world of MWiddk- 
march and the world of Fleurange 
there yawns as wide a moral gulf as 
which nature has set between 
the continents. ‘The one is a world 
with God, the other without. 


ut 


the 
}, 
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It is 
‘liot’s story par- 
characteristics which 


usually attach to female novelists, 


not that George 
takes of the 
with their vague interpretations of 
the Sixth and Ninth Commandments ; 
nor, on the other hand, that /eurange 
is in any sense a goody-goody book. 
But the authors occupying essentially 
different stand-points, all things natu- 
rally wear a different aspect; their 
characters are subject to a different 
order; all life has a different mean- 
ing; so that, though the subject of 
each is humanity, its crosses and 
loads of sorrow and pain, rather than 
laug and gladness; though 
the men and women breathe the 
same air, are warmed by the same 

their faces wet with human 
tears, their hearts sore with human 
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enter 
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sun, 


sorrows ; nevertheless, through either 
book runs an abiding tone felt rather 
than heard, like an unseen odor per- 
vading the atmosphere, which affects 
the reader differently throughout. 
The characters in the one believe in, 
pray to, love, obey, or rebel against a 
definite, personal God ; the presiding 
spirit in the other veils his face, and 
itis not for man to say who he is. 
The author only sees men and wo- 
men gathered together in this world— 
how, they know not; why, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive—and all we know 
for certain is that here they are, com- 


ing in contact one with the other, 


AND 


TWO WORLDS: 


FLEURANGE, 


increasing, multiplying, and dropping 
out after each one has added his 
necessary mite to the immensity of 
the universe. 

There are books and writings 
which seem rather the production of 
an age than of any particular author ; 
which seem to take up and gather 
into one voice the long inarticulate 
breathing of a portion of humanity, 
dumb hitherto for want of an oracle. 
Such were the writings previous to 
the first French Revolution ; such are 
the songs of Ireland; such, after a 
certain fashion, is AZiddlemarch. It 
is measuring daily life by the favorite 
doctrines of the day, whose holders 
profess to see things as they are, and 
to judge of them purely and solely by 
what they see, explaining them as 
best they may. ‘To remind such 
people that often the visible is the 
appearance only, the invisible the 
reality, is to speak to them a lan- 
guage they will not understand. 

Middlemarch is a story of English 
provincial life as English provincial 
life obtained fifty years ago; at the 
dawn, that is, practically speaking, 
of this wonderful XIXth century; 
before California and Australia had 
discovered their golden secret, when 
steam was still in its infancy, elec- 
tric telegraphs unknown, and the 
sciences just beginning to 
bolder flight. In England, O’Con- 
nell was thundering for Catholic 
emancipation, and the nation clamor- 
ing for that vague thing in the mouth 
of the masses—reform. 

Just asynatters were in this chrysa- 
lis state, whilst the masses were still 


take a 
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undisturbed by the wonders of the 
century, or, if the phrase is better, not 
educated up to them, George Eliot 
settles down in that dullest of places, an 
English provincial district, to give us 


“The story of its life from year to year.” 


The story 
ground; all 
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covers very extensive 
Middlemarch, in fact, 
with its parishes and towns, its 
churches and taverns, its clergy and 
magistrates, its physicians and shop- 
keepers, its gentry and its yokels, its 
good men and its rascals, its maidens 
young and old, its and _ its 
hates, its hopes and its fears, its mar- 
riages and d 
and deeds, from high to low—such is 
the broad scope of the book, and the 
author has gathered all in in a manner 
to make the reader No- 
thing has escaped her eye. One 
seems to have been living in 
Middlemarch all his life, and 
character comes and goes with the 
face of an old acquaintance. It is 
not the author’s fault if the district 
be a narrow one—narrow, that is, 
in ideas, in knowledge, in faith, in all 
that ennobles man. It is not her 
fault if its great ideas take the 
shape of “ keys to all mythologies ” ; 
if its religion is a Ase affair at the 
est; if its leading men are religious 
hypocrites like Mr. Dalwede, or phi- 
lanthropic asses like Mr. Brooke, 
who “ goes in” for everything, and 
talks the broadest and vaguest phi- 
lanthropy whilst he pinches his ten- 
ants. It is not the author’s fault if 
generosity find no place in Middle- 
march ; if honesty is misunderstood 
or at a discount; if the local physi- 
cians throw discredit upon Lydgate 
with his youth, his burning desire to 
achieve, his cleverness, and his gen- 
uine enthusiasm ; if they call his ideas 
quackery, because they threaten 
their pockets, as the yoke in turn 
look upon the railway as destruction, 


loves 


eaths, its thoughts, words, 


wonder. 


every 


wo Worlds. 


and hold that steam takes the 

dle from the plough and the pitch 
fork ; 
rothea Brooke’s generous aspirations 
after a higher life than that which, 
response to the question of an arder 
nature, “ What can I do?” says, 
“Whatever you please, my dear”— 


” 


as Middlemarch receives Do- 


hil 


as “notions” which are wrong in 


themselves, because 

in Middlemarch phil 

in Miss Brooke are odd 
if carried a little farther, 
their fitting sphere of 
lunatic asylum, 

It is not the aut 
this 
Middlemarch beyond the commo. 
ven of th 


would find 
action in th 


there 
there 


be so; if 


good, and very little « 
whilst all the 


crooked, 


rest 1s mean » sordi 


1 
n1 ntennien), 
and OutspokKenly 


narrow, 
Such is Middlemarch, and 
The only 
Middl 
it restricted to 
or is it a minia- 
ture photograph of the world as seen 
by George Eliot ? 

In the keynote to the whole bo 
the pr the at cries out 
bitterly that in world and i 
these days there is no place for a S. 
Teresa. In this assertion, in this 
wail rather, the author does not limit 
her district to Middlemarch. It isa 
doctrine meant to apply to the broad 
world. ‘Throughout the book the 
same thing is to be observed. Thoug! 
with wonderful consistency and truth 
of local coloring, and continual re- 
currence of petty local 
and local ideas, the 
the reader in Middlemarch from 
beginning to end, nevertheless 
whether with or without intention, 
from time to time she strikes out 
with broader aim, and flings her sar- 
casm, or her observation, or her 

moral, such as it may be, in the face 
of humanity. 


wicked. 


such 1s it given to us 


, : . : d 
question is, How far does 


march extend? Is 
the English county, 


] la thar 
elude, thor 


this 


questio1 
author keeps 
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Therefore, though it would be 
unfair to infer that George Eliot’s 
views of the world, its possibilities, its 
hopes, its all that makes it what it is, 
are confined to the cramped, narrow, 
provincial district chosen as the 
subject of her story; to allege that 
she believes in nothing nobler now 
in humanity than what Middlemarch 
affords; yet so wide is the district 
embraced, so various the subjects 
entered into, not merely touched 
upon—religion, politics, the bettering 
of the poor, marriage, preparation 
for the married state, and the effect 
of such preparation on married life, 
the thousand conflicts that meet, and 
jostle, and combine to make every- 
day life what it is—it is not unfair to 
say that the author, in drawing with- 
in this somewhat narrow circle the 


nain elements which compose hu- 
manity, has taken Middlemarch up 
as a scientist would take a basin of 
water from the sea to examine it— 
not for the sake of that sample only, 


but with a view to the whole. 

The chief interest of the story, if 
story it can be called, lies in this: 
From the outstart, the author warns 
you that a S. Teresa has no place in 
the world now; and, to prove that 
her warning is correct, she takes up 
a character, Brooke, en- 
dows her with the aspirations after a 
great life, fits her naturally, as far as 
she can, with every attribute, physi- 
cal and moral, which she considers a 
S. Teresa ought to possess; with re- 
ligious feelings, with the continual 
desire to do good, with charity, with 
purity, with the spirit of self-sacri- 
fice, with simplicity, and truth, and 
utter unconsciousness of self, with 
wealth enough even, as the author 
says of Mr. Casaubon, “to lend a 
lustre to her piety,” and sets her 
down in the narrow Middlemarch 
set, where everything runs in a groove, 
and life is measured by all the pet- 


Dorothea 
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tinesses, to see what will become of 
her. 

The result may as well be told at 
once. S. Teresa proves a miserable 
failure in Middlemarch. Instead of 
marrying, as the world—that is to 
say, Mrs. Cadwallader—had ordained 
she should do, the handsome, florid, 
conventional English baronet, Sir 
James Chettam, a sort of aristocratic 
“Mr, Toots,” who is so amiable 
and admires her so much that he 
brings her triumphs of nature in the 
shape of marvellous Maltese puppies 
as presents, and says “exactly” to 
all her observations, even when she 
desires him to say the contrary—out 
of a spirit of religion, self-sacrifice, 
and veneration, and honestly because 
she admires the man, or rather the 
being dressed out to suit by her own 
imagination, she marries Mr. Casau- 
bon, with his sallow complexion, his 
moles, his blinking eyes, and his age, 
which is more than double her own. 
Unsympathetic to the loving nature of 
the girl as a wooden doll whose com- 
plexion has suffered and whose form is 
battered by age, but which notwith- 
standing the girl invests with all the 
qualities and beauty of a Prince 
Charming—a deception that time 
alone and that ugly thing, common 
sense, can remove—S. Teresa speedily 
discovers that her “ divine Hooker,” 
as she fondly imagined him, is after all 
only “a poor creature,” and she is 
probably saved from the divorce 
court only by the timely death of 
the “divine Hooker.” She discov- 
ered that she had married the wrong 
man—exactly what Middlemarch 
told her; and there lies the provok- 
ing part of the story. Middlemarch 
was right in its degree, and the woman, 
whose ideas soared so high above it, 
was all the worse off for not taking 
its advice at the outstart. S. Teresa 
repents of her sin, and characteristi- 
cally atones for it by marrying the 
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right man—at least, the man she loves 
and who loves her—and i is dismissed 
in the following remarks, which close 
the book : 

“ Certainly those determining acts 
of her life were not ideally t eautiful. 
They were the mixed result of young 
and noble impulse struggling under 
prosaic conditions, Among the many 
remarks passed on her mistakes, it 
was never said in the neighborhood 

Middlemarch that such mistakes 
could not have happened if the society 
into which had not 
smiled on propositions of’ marriage 
from a sickly man to a girl less than 
half his own age, 


she was. born 


on modes of educa- 
tion which make a woman’s knowledge 
another for motley ignorance, 
on rules of conduct which are in flat 
contradiction loudly 
beliefs. While the 
social air in which mortals begin to 
breathe, there wiil be collisions such 
as those in D« 
great feelings 
of error, and 
of illu: 


name 


with its own 


asserted this is 


life, where 
the 
the 
ho 


rrotheas 
take 


faith 


W ill 
great 
sion; for 


aspect 
aspect 
creature 
whose inward wiped is so strong that 
it is not greatly determined by what 
lies outside it. A: new Teresa will 
hardly have the opportunity of re- 
forming a conventual life any more 
than a new Antigone will spend her 


there is 


heroic piety in daring all for the sake 
of a brother’s burial; the 
which their ardent deeds took shape 
is forever gone. But we insignificant 
people, with our daily words and 
acts, are preparing the lives of many 
Dorotheas, some of which may pre- 
sent a far sadder sacrifice than that 
of Dorothea whose story we know. 
“Her finely touched spirit had 
still its fine issues, though they were 
not widely visible. Her full nature, 
like that river of which Alexander 
broke the strength, spent itself in 
channels which had no great name 
on the earth. But the 


medium in 


effect of her 
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being on those around her was in- 
calculably diffusive; for the growing 
good of the world is partly dependent 
on unhistoric acts; and that things 
are not so ill with you and meas 
they might have been is half — 
to the number who lived faith 
a hidden life, and rest in uny 
tombs.” 
George Eliot writes too earnestly 
e isnot a Ca- 
from it; and 


to laugh at. Besides, sh 


tholic—very far 1 there- 
fore her views of what a S. 
‘tht to be 
different 
from 


Teresa is 

or oug must be radicall 
those of the cl] 
Teresa 


from 
which S. 
lived, 
Saint Teresa, and di 
tholic to ] 


have written 
tions of the extract quoter 


which she 


l, 
only provoke le 
author, the case is different. 


It never seems to have 


that S. 


Occur! 


to her Teresas are not self 
made; as little as the prophets were 
self-made prophets, or the apostles 


Neither 


society 


self-made were 
they made which sur- 


rounded The ernatural 


state of sanctity in its 
from humanity merely ; 
else might we have had eras of sanc- 
tity as there have been other eras, 
and there might be truth in George 
Eliot’s words that there will be n 
place for a “new Teresa.” Saint 
are the very opposite to that growing 


class so glibly dubbe og 


sup 


l 
fulness does 


lot spring 


g 
. providential 
men,” who seem to come 
vast but rather 
which goes by the “ mani- 
fest destiny The individuals form- 
ing that happy class are set willy- 
nilly by “ Providence” in this world 
to accomplish some destiny—a theo- 


from that 
undefined gion 


name of 


ry laughed at long ago by one of 
Mr. Disraeli’s worldly-wise 
ters in the words, “ We 
fortunes, and we call 

What the saints do 


charac- 

make our 
them fate.” 
they do very 
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consciously. Sanctity consists in not 
being merely blameless in life, but in 
devoting life to God, and turning 
every thought, word, and action to 
him for his sake. The feeling that 
produces this state of life may be 
influenced at the beginning by earth- 
ly surroundings, may be shaped by 
good example or wise teachings, but 
is essentially independent of them. 
Sanctity comes from a direct call, as 
direct as the call of the apostles. It 
knows neither time nor place, and 
is therefore as possible in the XI Xth 
as in the XVIth or the Ist century. 
But it is unknown outside of the 
church, because the head of tl 

church, “Christ Jesus our Lord, 
alone has the power to call his chil- 


1e 
” 


dren to the sanctified state in this life. 
And if it be asked, Why, then, does he 
not call all to be saints here ? it is as 
though one asked, Why did he not 
call all men to be apostles directly ? 
George Eliot’s difficulty 
from not knowing 
constitutes a saint. 
If she only reads the life of S. Ter- 
esa, she will find that the saint of her 
admiration had to encounter a Mid- 
dlemarch circle 


Spain. She 


springs 
pring 


precisely what 


even in Catholic 

will find her “ young 
and noble impulse struggling under 
prosaic conditions”; that she had to 
stand the brunt of being misunder- 
stood and misrepresented ; her schemes 
of reform, of good works, her noble 
aspirations and ardent self-sacrifice, 
set down as “notions.” In fact, the 
opposition which meets her heroine 
at every step in her desire to do 
good and to be perfect, not only to 
herself but to others, is puny com- 
pared with that which S. Teresa had 
to sustain all through her life. 

As a matter of fact, S. Teresa was 
much more of the ordinary woman 
than George Eliot, with a novelist’s 
love, makes her heroine. In _ her 
youth, she was subject to all the or- 
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dinary fancies of “ the sex,” and has 
left us the record of her vanities, 
which were neither more nor less 
than those of ten thousand very ex- 
cellent ladies living at this moment, 
who are no more §. Teresas than 
they are Aspasias; but good Chris- 
tian women, girls with a happy future 
before them, or smiling mothers of 
families. It was not her surround- 
ings which made Teresa a saint: it 
was her clear conception of duty, 
which no “ prosaic conditions” could 
dim, and her profound and very de- 
finite faith, not in that obscurecreation 
which George Eliot calls “ the per- 
fect Right,” but in Jesus Christ, her 
God. 

It was perfectly natural that 
George Eliot’s Teresa should fail; 
but the mistake of the author con- 
sists in making the failure come from 
without rather than from within—a 
mistake easily understood when it is 
borne in mind that the author has 
ao firm faith, possibly none at all, in 
Christianity. Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
totle, all failed to make the world 
better, not because they may not 
have wished it, but because they had 
not the power. They were them- 
selves uncertain of their schemes, 
Their highest flights, like those of the 
best of modern philosophers who pos- 
sess no faith, never pass beyond in- 
tellectual excellence devoid of soul. 
They may daze the intellect, but they 
do not touch the soul ; and the life of a 
man is never regulated by pure intel- 
lect. So they fail, whilst the ignorant 
fishermen, who lose their personality 
in God, move and convert the world. 

In taking issue on these funda- 
mental points with the author of 
Middlemarch, many of the subjects 
touched upon would require elabor- 
ate elucidation when read by those 
who are not of the Catholic faith. 
But space does not allow of this, and, 
therefore, it is to be understood that 
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this article is supposed only to meet 
the eyes of persons fully acquainted 
at least with the Catholic manner of 
looking at things. 

Dorothea Brooke fails in becom- 
ing a S. Teresa, as the author seems 
to consider she should have become, 
not because she has lighted on evil 
days and on a less congenial set 
than S. Teresa did, but because, in 
Catholic phrase, she had no voca- 
lion. 

To find out what is meant by a 
vocation, let us anticipate, and turn 
a moment to /eurange at that point 
in the heroine’s history where, hav- 
ing “tasted beforehand the bitter 
pleasures of sacrifice,” she retires 
heart-broken to the convent where 
she spent her youth, to find the rest 
and peace which seemed banished 
from the world after the voluntary 
sacrifice she had made of her affec- 
tions. 

“ Mother Maddalena stood with 
her arms folded, and listened with- 
out interrupting her. Standing thus 
motionless in this place, at this eve- 
ning hour, the noble outlines of her 
countenance and the long folds of 
1 against the 
blue mountains in the distance and 


her robe clearly define 
the violet heavens above, she might 
easily have been mistaken for one 
of the visions of that country which 
have been depicted for us and all 
The illusion -would 
not have been dispelled by the as- 
pect of her who, seated on the low 
wall of the terrace, was talking with 
her eyes raised, and with an expres- 
sion and attitude perfectly adapted 
to one of those young saints often 
represented by the inspired artist be- 
fore the divine and majestic form 
of the Mother of God. 

“¢ Well, my dear mother, what do 
you say?’ asked Fleurange, after 
waiting a long time, and seeing the 
Madre looking at her and gently 


generations, 
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shaking her 
reply. 
“¢ Before 


head without any other 


answering you,’ replied 
she at last, ‘let me ask this ques- 
tion: Do you think it allowable to 
consecrate one’s self to God in the 
religious life without a vocation ?’ 

“¢« Assuredly not.’ 

“¢ And do you know what 
tion is ?’ said she very slowly. 

“ Fleurange hesitated. ‘I thought 
I knew, but you ask in such a way 
as to make me feel now I do not.’ — 

“¢T am going to tell you: a voca- 
tion,’ said the Madre, as her eyes 
lit up with 


I 


a voca- 


an expression Fleurange 
had never seen before—‘ a vocation 
to the religious life is to love God 
more than we love any creature in 
dear ; it is to | 

unable to give anything or any per- 
son on earth a love comparable to 
that; to feel the tendency of all our 
faculties incline us towards him 
alone; finally,’ pursued she, wl 

her eyes seemed looking beyond the 


the world, however 


} 
i 


visible heavens on which they were 
fastened, ‘it is the full persuasion, 
even in this life, that he 
all, in the past, the 
future; in 


is adl/, our 


present, and 


this world and in an- 
other, for ever, and to the exclusion 
of everything besides.’ ” 

The carrying out of this feelin 
made Teresa a saint. It is 
ful whether such thoughts ever en- 
tered into George Eli 
of the character she ; 
holding up before her readers as im- 
possible in tl 
Dorothea Brooke, with all 


} ly¢ 
doubt- 


t’s conc eption 

continually 
ese day Certainly 
her na- 
tural goodness, never conceived such 
a life as that possible. ‘The author 
may be right in attributing 
fects to her Calvinistic education, 
but that does not warrant the infer- 
ence that anything higher than a 
life which merely aims at an uncer- 
tain good, capable of influencing 
those coming within its circle in a 


her de- 
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certain way, is impossible in these 
days. When the author speaks of 
« creat faith taking the aspect of illu- 
sion,” before conceding, one would 
like to see the “ great faith.” Doro- 
hea Brooke never knew what real 
faith was; from beginning to end, 
all is uncertainty with her, From 


ion which can find no other possi- 

e vent than aimless aspirations 
after imaginary perfection, which 
must into collision with the 
rough, practical world, and must 
finally go to the wall. But when the 
world sees a man or a woman acting 
steadily up to a practical belief 
which guides them in all their actions, 
and meets every contingency, how- 
ever unexpected, and every calamity, 
however great, if it does not fall in 
and follow, it will at least respect it 
and acknowledge that there is some- 


y 
>t 


come 


in if, 


t may sound “a hard saying,” 


practically there is no such 
as “ideal beauty”; and those 
who, like George Eliot, strive after 
it as the great good, pursue a phan- 
tom, a nothing, an emanation of 


thin 


o 
t=) 


their own imagination, and, like the 


poet in Shelley’s “ Alastor,” waste 
their life in profitless longings, and 
when death comes— 
“All 

Is reft at once, when some surpassing Spirit, 
Whose light adorned the world around it, leaves 
Those who remain behind nor sobs nor groans, 
The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 
But pale despair and cold tranquillity.” 

Persons of an_ undefined faith, 
vomen particularly, are very much 
attached to this ideal beauty, and, 
not finding it in man, are apt to re- 
bel against “ prosaic conditions” ; and 
those who regulate their actions by 
their thoughts find issue in absurdi- 
ties, often in crime, more or less 
would be well for these 
theorists to remember that man after 


gross, It 


/ 


all has a considerable admixture of 
clay in his composition, which may 
explain many of those vulgar but 
necessary “prosaic conditions ”; and 
until the human race comes to be 
fed on “ vril,” the world must contin- 
ue to count upon and accommodate 
itself to a vast amount of flesh-and- 
blood reality. And a beauty, far 
higher than any ideal beauty, is 
visible in the everlasting struggle be- 
tween spirit and clay. ‘There was no 
ideal in the death upon the cross, 
the consummation of Christian sacri- 
fice. All was terribly real there, and 
flesh suffered as well as mind while 
a flutter of the spirit remained. 
Here lies something greater than 
any ideal—the spirit bracing the 
flesh, sustaining it when it faints, 
enabling it to bear all things, not 
blindly and as coming by fate from 
the hands of a blind destiny or care- 
power, but as trials sent from 
heaven to lead to heaven and pre- 
pare for heaven. 

That is the fault with Middle- 
march. It has all the “ prosaic con- 
ditions ” and nothing else. It wants 
nothing else; it positively revels in 
them. And when anything higher 
comes to it, itsets the higher down as 
“ notions” in religion, or “ quackery ” 
in medicine, “or swallowing up” of 
the little traffic by the big in rail- 
roads. 

Into these “ prosaic conditions” 
and surroundings the author drops 
another character similar to that of 
Dorothea, as far as a man can be 
similar in nature to a woman, save 
that his religion consists in the pas- 
sion for his profession, the ardent as- 
piration after the glory of achieve- 
ment, aided by all natural gifts, 
and strengthened by what have been 
well called the “pagan virtues,” 
This is Lydgate, the young physi- 
cian, a stranger to Middlemarch, 
who is possessed by the desite 


less 


? 
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common to all young ambition of 
educating Middlemarch up to a lofty 
standard, and using it as a lever to 
move a slow world. Though per- 
haps as well fitted as man—consider- 
ed merely as an intellectual animal 
endowed with Christian 
moved by a generous if 
impetuous — and void of the 
vices—could be for that purpose, the 
result in his case is the same as in 
that of Dorothea. Instead of lift- 
ing Middlemarch up to the level of 
his ideal, he finds himself dragged 
down to it; and, strangely and per- 
haps truthfully enough, he finds, in 
common with Dorothea, that the 
very being to whom he linked his 
life is the stumbling-block in the 
way of his achievement. Dorothea 
receives a fatal jar to her imaginings 
in the person of the husband she 
adored by anticipation. Lydgate 
finds his nature crushed and resisted 
at all points by the passive resis- 
tance of his wife. The woman is 
mercifully relieved from her incubus 
by death; the strong man gives way 
before his “so charming wife, mild 
in her temper, inflexible in her judg- 
ment, disposed to admonish her hus. 
band, and able to frustrate him by 
stratagem.” 

“ Lydgate’s hair 
white. He died 
fifty, leaving his 


instincts, 


never became 
when he was only 
wife and children 
provided for by a heavy insurance 
on his life. He had gained an excel- 
lent practice, . . . having writtena 
treatise on gout—a disease which 
has a good deal of wealth on its 
side. His skill was relied on by 
many paying patients, but he always 
regarded himself as a failure: he had 
not done what he once meant to 
do. As the years went on, he op- 
posed his wife less and less, whence 
Rosamond concluded that he had 
learnt the value of her opinion. In 
brief, Lydgate was what is called a 


somewhat. 
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successful man. But he died pre- 
maturely of diphtheria. He once 
called his wife his basil-plant, and, 
when she asked for 
said that dasil was a; 


an explanation, 
plant which had 


flourished amuilerfillly on a murdered 


man’s brains.” 

Such is the end of the 1 
noble man who marries fais 
mond, “the flower of Middlemarch,” 
This fair Rosamond, like her 
rical oe re lives in a 


nN 


aturall ly 


Rosa- 


histo 
crooked 


her knie! ht 
would fain go fortl 
doms, and, if need 
him. But te kingdem is bounded 
by her own narrow domain, and shx 
carries him on from labyrinth 
labyrinth, till he is lost and resign 
himself to his fate. 

When the 


tasers: t, her king, 
1 to a er 


be, t: 


who 


e her wit 


7 


lady who is please 
assume the name of George 
first startled the English 
world, there was great doubt 
the sex of the new author. Certainly 
all such doubt, if any still 
would be set at rest for ever by t 
portrait of Rosamond Vincy. No 
man could ever have executed tha 
No man could ever have gone down 
into the very fibres of a woman’s 
nature, and drawn them all out one 
by one, and laid them bare before 
us, to show what constitutes 
best marble of which 
are made.” If Dorothea, with the 
strong touch of Calvinism leading 
her noble nature astray, prove a fail- 
ure, what shall be said of “the flow- 
er of Mrs. Lemon’s school, the chief 
school in the county, where the 
teaching included all that was de- 
manded in the accomplished female— 
even to extras, such as the getting in 
and out of the carriage ” ? 
Rosamond Vincy is, perhaps, the 
most finished portrait ever presented 
of the intelligent animal of the fe- 
male sex; clever enough to despise 


nal »] 
existed, 


yt 


“ that 


gf goa ldesses 
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Middlemarch, not because it 
and mean, and sordid, but 
it is too narrow and unworthy to 
hold so fair and accomplis hed a 
specimen of humanity as Rosamond 
Vincy. <All young Middlemarch 
breaks its heart about her. She re- 
fuses it quietly and persistently, wins 
Lydgate in spite of himself, not be- 
cause he is Lydgate, the generous, 
ardent, high-souled young man, but 
because he brings with him the 
atmosphere of an outer world, with 
a hint of great relations, a distin- 
guished person, and an unconscious 
air of superiority which Middlemarch 
cannot offer. The result of the 
wedding of two such natures may be 
imagined. George Eliot’s version of 
it is horribly real and miserably na- 
tural; and perhaps the most power- 
ful part of the book is the struggle 
going on between the generous na- 
ture of the man and the demon of 
self incarnate in the perfect form and 
the narrow but acute intellect of the 
woman, who is so supremely selfish 
that she is absolutely unconscious 
of her selfishness, and in- 
curable. “ Lydgate,” after vainly en- 
deavoring to break down this bar- 
rier which lay between them, invisible 
to the eyes of her raised it, 
“had accepted his narrowed lot with 
sad resignation. He had 
this fragile creature, and had taken 
the burden of her life upon his arms. 
fe must walk as he could, carrying 
that burden pitifully. 

And she, his “ bindots aradise, 
only once called his « basil plant,” 
when the man whose life had been 
lost on her died, “ married an elder- 
ly and wealthy physician, who took 
kindly to her four children. She 
made a very pretty show with her 
daughters, driving out in her car- 
riage, and often spoke of her happi- 
ness as ‘a reward ’— she did not say 
for what, but probably she meant 


is low, 
because 


therefore 


who 


chosen 


” 


alr 
7°39 


that it was a reward for her patience 
with Tertius, whose temper never be- 
came faultless, and to the last occa- 
sionally let slip a bitter speech which 
was more memorable than the signs 
he made of his repentance. 
mond had a placid but s 


Rosa- 
trong answer 


.to such speeches: Why, then, had he 


chosen her? It was a pity he had 
not had Mrs. Ladislaw—Dorothea— 
whom he was always 
placing above her.” 
With regret the examination into 
this wonderful book, of which three 
of the salient characters only have 
been touched upon, must now close. 
The story abounds in other charac- 
ters, each perfect in its way, as far as 
drawing and execution go. It forms 
quite a study in parsons as in physi- 
cians; and those who quarrel with 
the author of Aly Clerical Friends 
must feel sore aggrieved at the 
clerical friends of George Eliot. 
There is not a Priestly character 
among them; not a single devoted 
man whose heart is given wholly to 
God, and whose mind is bent solely 
on doing God’s work for God’s sake. 
The Middlemarch parsons are a nar- 
row set of men of undefined belief 
and cramped charity; their belief 
being measured by their salary, and 
their charity beginning and often 
ending at home with their wives 
and families. The only 
characters among them 
Mr. Cadwallader and Mr. Farebro- 
ther. The first of these is a “ good, 
easy man,” whose Gospel is as 
elastic as his fishing-rod, of whom 
the author says, “ His conscience was 
large and easy like the rest of him; 
it did only what it could without any 
trouble,” and whom his wife char- 
acteristically hits off in the sentence 
that, “as long as the fish rise to his 
bait, everybody is what he ought to 
be”; whilst she complains: “ He will 
even speak well of the bishop, though 


. , 
praising and 


agreeable 
as men are 
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I tell him it is unnatural in a bene- 
ficed clergyman. What can one do 
with a husband who attends so little 
to the decencies?” The other, Mr. 
Farebrother, is the best preacher in 
Middlemarch, and really a man of 
a noble nature; yet his poverty 
leads him to play whist for money 
and even an occasional game of 
billiards at the Green Dragon. He 
leads us to infer that he knows he 
has assumed the wrong profession, 
but that it is too late to get 
it. 

The only man who really possesses 
anything in the semblance of religion 
is Mr. Bulstrode, the Methodist bank- 
er, of whom wicked old Featherstone, 
whose death is so powerfully told, 
Says : 

“What’s he? He’s got no land 
hereabout that ever I heard tell 
of. Aspeckilating fellow! He may 
come down any day, when the devil 
leaves off backing him. And that’s 
what his religion means: he wants 
God A’mighty to come in. That’s 
nonsense! ‘There’s one thing I 
made out pretty clear when I used 
to go to church, and it’s this: God 
A’mighty sticks to the land. He 
promises land, and he gives land, 
and he makes chaps rich with corn 
and cattle.” That sounds very like 
the religion of Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer of the new style. As a 
matter of fact, old Featherstone 
turns out to be right. Bulstrode is 
a hypocrite. His life and his fortune 
have been built upon hypocrisy. He 
is rich on money that does not be- 
long to him and by wealth ill-gotten ; 
he strives to silence his conscience 
by a life of external mortification 
and by works set on foot for the 
improvement of the poor and carried 
out in hisown way. Yet rather than 
lose his character for respectability 
and goodness, he murders an old 
associate; that is, he consciously 


rid of 
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does what the physician warned him 
might cause death. 

Mrs. Cadwallader, spite of her wit 
and her mind,“ active as phosphorus, 
biting everything that came near in- 
to the form that suited it,” must be 
dismissed in her own words, though 
she is the life of Middlemarch, as 
one who “set a bad example— 
married a poor clergyman, and 


A 
made herself a pitiable object among 


the De Bracys—obliged to get her 
coals by stratagem, and pray to 
heaven for her salad-oil”; as 
also Ladislaw, whom Mr. Brooke, 
who takes him up and transfers him 
to the Pioneer, characterizes as “a 
kind of Shelley, you know,” whom 
he (Mr. Brooke) may be able to put 


must 


-on the right tack; who has “a way 


of putting things,” which is just the 
sort of thing Mr. Brooke wants— 
“not ideas, you know, but a way of 
putting them.” Lyd; 
izes him best as “a likable fellow, 
but bric-a-brac.” He is just the 
material out of which Charles Lever 
constructed “ Joe Atlee,” that prince 
of Bohemians. 


gate character- 


It is difficult also to pass unnotic- 
ed by the Vincy and the Garth fa- 
milies ; thriftless Fred. Vincy, who is 
only saved from taking to that last 
resort of an ignoble mind—* the 
cloth ’—by honest Caleb Garth and 
his merry, true-hearted daughter 
Mary, who is, perhaps, after all the 
best and jolliest girl in the book, and 
whose plain, womanly wit and com- 
mon sense, plain and undisguised as 
her open face, is an excellent foil to 
the pretty animalism of Rosamond 
Vincy and the vague religiousness 
of Dorothea. What could be better 
than this by way of preparation for 
old Featherstone’s decease >— 

“¢ Oh! my dear, you must do things 
handsomely where there’s last illness 
and a property. God knows, / don’t 
grudge them [the relatives on the 
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atch] every ham in the house— 
only save the best for the funeral. 
Have some stuffed veal always, and 
a fine cheese in cut. You must ex- 
pect to keep open house in these 
said liberal Mrs. Vin- 
Or than this picture of one of 
George Eliot’s favorite characters P— 
“Caleb Garth often shook his 
head in meditation on the value, the 
indispensable might, of that myri- 
ad-headed, myriad-handed labor by 
] the ‘ial body is fed, cloth- 
ed, and housed had laid hold of 
imag inatio 1 in boyhood. ‘The 
echoes of great hammer where 
f or keél were a-making, the 
al-shouts of the workmen, the 
furnace, the thunder 
plash of the engine, were 


last illnesses,’ 
” 
cy. 


Soc 


the 
sig- 
roar 
and 
a sublime 
music to him ; the felling and lading 
of timber, and the huge trunk vibra- 

the distance along 
way, the crane at work 
the 


of the 


ting star-like in 
the high on 
the wharf, pil ed-up produce in 
warehouses, the precision and _ varie- 
ty of muscular effort wherever exact 
work had to be turned out—all these 
sights of his youth had acted on him 
as I eee wahomt the aid of 
i made a philosophy for him wi 
of philosophers, 
aid of 
ibition had be 
a share 


theology. 
een to have as 


as possible in this 


sublime labor, which was peculiarly 
dignified by 
? 


him with the name of 
‘business.’ ” 

After all, notwithstanding its wit 
and power, and fund of worldly wis- 
dom, one turns almost with a sense 
of relief from this 


Middlemarch . world to 


disheartening 
the world 
as seen in Fileurange. Considered 
merely as a story, for unity of 
plot and rapidity of action, /eu- 
range is, to our thinking, far more 
than Jdiddlemarch. A 
young girl who has been educated 
in an Italian convent finds herself soon 
VOL, XVIIL—50 
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after leaving it thrown almost entire- 
ly upon the world by the death of 
her father, an artist, to fight the bat- 
tle of life single-handed. “Young, 
beautiful, poor, and alone in Paris, 
what will become of her ?” With this 
question the book opens, and, indeed, 
the whole story is plainly ‘evolved 
from this idea. Instead of wasting 
her efforts on an impossible §. ‘Tere- 
sa, Mme. Craven takes up the prac- 
tical case of a young and religious 
girl, whose training and education, 
whatever they may have amounted 
to in the point of accomplishments, 
were built upon religion, not a vague 
unreality, but a religion which in the 
plainest words taught her to kneel 
down and pray, not to “the perfect 
Right,” as did Dorothea, but to God, 
to Jesus Christ—a being, it may 
here be mentioned, who is carefully 
excluded from J@iddlemarch. The 
reader need not infer that this inner 
life of the heroine is insisted upon 
severely, and that he always finds 
Fleurange upon her knees. Nothing 
of the sort. You only feel uncon- 
sciously, by little touches here and 
there, by the tone of the whole story, 
that the girl lives up to the practi- 
cal accomplishment of what she was 
taught in the convent by Madre 
Maddalena ; that she carries her re- 
ligion out with her into the world as 
her only guide amidst its manifold 
dangers; that she has not flung it 
with her leading-strings ; and 
that it is this and this alone which 
sustains her in the midst of terrible. 
suffering, and saves her from sinking 
under the pressure of trial. 
Fleurange goes first to her. uncle’s. 
family in Germany. Their loss of 
fortune drives her out again from 
them into the service of a Russiaw 
princess, where she is surrounded 
and flattered by all that the world 
considers witty, brave, brilliant, and 
captivating. Her singular. beauty 


aside 
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and innate nobility enable her to 
grace the lofty station to which 
the Princess Catherine assigns her. 
Here, in Florence, in the very house- 
hold of his mother, she encounters 
for the second time Count George 
de Walden, a handsome and highly 
accomplished young gentleman, the 
adoration of his mother and possi- 
bly of himself, who is just loitering 
around Europe, “seeing life.” He 
met Fleurange before in her father’s 
studio as she sat for a picture of 
“ Cordelia.” Of course, he fell in 
love with her, as such young gentle- 
men will do whose time is heavy on 
their hands, Father and daughter 
disappeared. He retained the pic- 
ture, but what he wanted was the 
original; and here, after feeding on 
the memory of his unknown love for 
a year or so, he finds her actually 
domesticated in his mother’s house- 
shold. This is what a_ playwright 
would consider “an excellent situa- 
tion,” _iereatid as the 
“suspects nothing of what 
under her eyes. As a 
ecourse, they fall in love, and, equally 
as a matter of course, they contrive 
to make known. And this 
is the trying time for Fleurange. 

It is not that she is dazzled with 
‘the prince, but with what she con- 
siders the perfect man. And indeed, 
in the eyes of the world, Count 
George is a perfect man, whilst, in 
the eyes of his mother, he is some- 
thing still more; and therefore a més- 
«aliiance would to her, whose heart 
was entirely her son’s—all the rest of 
her being divided between the ro- 
diste, the physician, and the sa/on— 
seem a greater crime than many of 
those which bring men to the scaf- 
fold. Fleurange knows this, and 
therefore—though, when the con- 
fession is forced from her, she does 
not even to himself deny her love 
for George and her desire to be his 


princess 
is passing 
matter of 


their love 
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wife—she is convinced that their 
union is impossible. She does the 
best thing under the circumstances: 
she determines to leave the house. 
hold of the princess; and thus, not 
for the first time, do the promptings 
of duly, of what one ought to do, of 
what God would have us do, corre- 
spond with those of common sense. 
George has avowed his love for 
Fleurange to his mother, and the 
confession has such an effect upon 
her that she is cured for the time 
from an attack of one of those 
incurable maladies not uncommon 
with ladies who are blessed with 
everything that this world can offer. 
There is casfe even in illnesses, and 
fashion in a complaint as in a bon- 
net. Thus, when some years back 
the eye-glass became a fash lionable 
ornament, all i England, fash- 
ionable and would-be fashionable, 
suddenly grew weak in 
whilst the “sons of industry” 
mained in their normal condition. 

The princess rises to the gravity 
of the situation, and extracts a prom- 
ise from her son that he will never 
marry Fleurange without her con- 
sent. But all her difficulties are 
smoothed away by Fleurange her- 
self, who, even though the 
has asked her to be his wife, deter- 
mines to sacrifice herself for his s 
and go. 

“« Fleurange,’ said the count, with 
a grave accent of sincerity far more 
dangerous than that of 
‘you shall be my wife if 
consent to be—if you 
this hand I offer you.’ 

“With your moth 
said Fleurange slowly, 
low tone. ‘Can you assure 
that?’ 

“ After a 
George replied: 
but she will yield h 
assure you.’ 


one eye 
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consent ?’ 
and in a 
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er consent, I 
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“ Fleurange hesitated in her turn. 
She knew only too well to what a 
degree this hope was illusory, but 
this was her last opportunity of con- 
versing with him. The next day 
would commence their lifelong sep- 
aration, which time, distance, and 
prolonged absence would continual- 
ly widen. There was no longer any 
danger in telling the truth—the 
truth, alas! so devoid of importance 
now, but which would, perhaps, se- 
cond the duty she had to accomplish 
quite as well as contradiction. 

“¢ Ah! well,’ she at last replied, 
with simplicity. ‘Yes, why should 
I deny it? Should life prove more 
favorable to us ; if by some unforeseen 
circumstance, impossible to conceive, 
your mother should cheerfully con- 
sent to receive me as a daughter, 
oh! then what an answer I would 
make you know without my telling 
you. You are likewise perfectly 
aware that until that day I will never 
listen to you,’ 

“¢But that day will come,’ cried 
George vehemently, ‘and _ that 
speedily.’ 

“« Perhaps,’ said Fleurange. ‘ Who 
knows what time has in store for us? 
And who knows that in time the ob- 
stacle may not come from yourself ?’ 

“She endeavored to say these last 
words in a playful tone. They were 
hardly uttered before she suddenly 
stopped ; but the shade of the large 
cypresses that bordered the road 
prevented George from seeing the 
tears that inundated her face.” 

Thus they part, under the cypress- 
es. George thinks she is only leav- 
ing for a short time, to return again. 
She goes back to the convent, to 
bury there her broken heart and the 
hopes her own strong will has blight- 
ed. But convents are not built on 
broken hearts; and Madre Madda- 
lena, who is none the less gifted with 
common sense and worldly prudence 
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for leading a retired and saintly life, 
sends her back into the world “to 
continue the contest,” for the reasons 
already given, with these words: 

“QO my poor child! it would be 
much easier for me to tell you to re- 
main and never leave us again. It 
would be sweeter for me to preserve 
you thus from all the sufferings that 
yet await you. But, believe me, the 
day will come when you will rejoice 
you were not spared these sufferings ; 
and you will acknowledge that she 
who is now speaking to you knew 
you better than you knew yourself.” 

Fleurange goes back to the world, 
to her uncle’s family, which is gradu- 
ally recovering its fall through the 
efforts of Clement, her cousin, who 
was the first to welcome her among 
them. Notwithstanding her suffer- 
ing, she carries on all the duties of 
life like a Christian woman, without 
despondency as though God were 
blotted out of the world, and equal- 
ly without that foolish ostentation 
of gaiety sometimes assumed. She 
never thought with Dorothea that 
she had suffered “all the troubles of 
all the people on the face of the 
earth.” The hour never came to her 
“in which the waves of suffering 
shook her too thoroughly to leave 
any power of thought”; not that she 
suffered or loved less than Dorothea, 
but because she saw through all 
something higher than human suffer- 
ing and more lovely than human 
love. That pagan hour never came 
to her, when Dorothea “ repeated 
what the merciful eyes of solitude 
have looked on for ages in the spirit- 
ual struggles of man”; when “she 
besought hardness, and coldness, 
and aching weariness to bring her 
relief from the mysterious incorporeal 
might of her anguish”; nor did “she 
lie on the bare floor and let the night 
grow cold around her, while her 
grand woman’s frame was shaken by 
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sobs as. _ she had been a despairing 
child.” Fleurange never, as did Doro- 
thea, “ yearned. toward the perfect 
Right, that it might make a throne 
within her, and rule her errant wrong.” 
Whether she yearned or not, she 
knew what was right and what was 
wrong, and, by praying to God for 
help and strength, she did right. If 
women in love stop to ask them- 
selves what is the “ perfect right,” in 
nine cases out of ten in love matters 
the perfect right will be the absolute 
wrong. Right is fixed; there is a 
law in those things, as in all questions 
of the soul, not evolved out of the 
individual’s brains, but out of the 
heart of Christian charity, which is 
in Christ. .- Duty does not depend on 
feeling “the largeness of the world,” 
and on being “a part of that involun- 
tary, palpitating life,” but on being a 
creation of God. George Eliot tends 
to pantheism, and, spite of herself, 
Christian instinct only prompts her 
heroine to do what is right. If we 
are “a part of that involuntary and 
palpitating life,” and nothing more, 
there is no wmecessary reason for 
charity. 

The difference between Dorothea 
and Fleurange, two characters which, 
allowing for side differences of clime 
are naturally similar, consists in all 
the sufferings of the one bearing the 
aspect of self-torture, whilst those of 
the other are a sacrifice. ‘The sor- 
rows of Fleurange, which, after all, 
are much greater than those of 
Dorothea, are endured for God’s 
sake and as coming from God. They 
are not a whit less painful to nature 
on this account; but they are expli- 
cable, and have a meaning which 
Dorothea never seems to realize. 
One suffers because she cannot help 
herself; the other because it is God’s 
will. On George Eliot’s principle, 
there is no guarantee for a person 
doing right at all, inasmuch as it is 
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so very difficult to determine what is 
right. If right be “a part of that 
involuntary and pal itating life ” 07 

it has no meaning beyond what is 
contained in the word accident; that 
is to say, right and wrong are effects 
of circumstance. 


Nor is this forcing 
a meaning, as 


may be seen 
various sab ges in the book—unless, 
indeed, we have read them very 
wrongly. Thus, she speaks of the 
spirit struggling “against umiversal 
pressure, which will one day be too 
heavy for it, and bring the heart to 
its final pause.” sneers at our 
referring a man “to the divine regard 
with perfect confidence,’ LyS: 

* Nay, it is even held sublime for our 
neighbor to expect the utmost there 
however little he may have got from 
us.” And in another place: “ Any « 
watching keenly the stealthy conver- 
human lots sees 
preparation of effects from 
on another, which tells like 
lated irony on the indifference 
frozen s a with which we look at 
our unintroduced neighbor. Destiny 
stands “age sarcastic, with our dramatis 
persone folded in her hand.” 

This sounds very fine, and that 
last sentence might have been written 
by one of the Greek poets. It is 
beautifully pagan; but, after all, hu- 
man life is regulated in man and 
woman by a will that is free to use 
or reject the “slow preparation of 
effects,” to laugh at the phantom, 
destiny ; and when it pleases God t 
bring this lesser life of time to “ : 
final pause,” man before his 
Creator to give an account of his 
servitude indeed, but not of his slav- 
ery. 

Fleurange writes from the convent 
to the princess, She herself had ar- 
ranged the plot which was to blind 
George to her final departure, and 
this is how the princess receives the 
letter of the girl who had so freely 
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She 


gence of 


goes 
goes 
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offered up her heart on the altar of 
duty. The princess knew of the 
sacrifice. It is doubtful whether 
Rosamond Vincy ever displayed her 
unconscious selfishness so thoroughly 
as this: 

“The Princess Catherine, in an 
elegant morning xégligé, was alone 
with the Marquis Adelardi in her 
small salon, when a letter was 
brought her on a silver salver. She 
glanced at the address. 

“¢Ah! from Gabrielle’ [Fleu- 
range], she exclaimed. ‘The very 
letter I was expecting to-day.’ 

“ She opened it and hastily ran over 
its contents. ‘Very well done 
very, she said. ‘Nothing could be 
nore natural. She hit upon the very 
best thing to say. ... Here, Ade- 
ardi,’ continued she, throwing him 
the letter, ‘read it. It must be owned 
that this Gabrielle is reliable and 
true to her word. Moreover, she 
has a good deal of wit.’ 


“ Adelardi attentively read the 
letter. 

“¢ What you have just remarked, 
princess, is very true; but this time 


circumstances have favored you. 
This letter was not written for the 
occasion ; it is sincere from beginning 
toend. This young girl can keep a 
secret, but is incapable of prevarica- 
tion. This is not the kind of a letter 
she would have written if the con- 
tents were not absolutely true.” 

“¢Do you think so?’ said the 
princess. “It is of no consequence, 
however, as to that, though it would 
simplify everything still more. But 
in that case—ah! cie// let me look 
at the letter again.’ 

“She now read it entirely through, 
instead of merely glancing at the 
contents, 

“¢ But in that case, I have lost my 
physician, and the only one who 
ever understood my case. This, far 
exemple / is a real misfortune. If he 
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had had time, at least, to answer my 
last letter, and tell me what springs 
I should go to this year! Whom 
shall I consult now? May is nearly 
gone, and next month I ought to be 
there. Really, I am unlucky!’ 

““¢ What do you expect, princess ?’ 
said the marquis, ‘in a tone imper- 
ceptibly ironical. ‘One cannot al- 
ways have good luck.’ ” 

In the quiet of her German re- 
treat, Fleurange suddenly receives 
the news that an insurrection has 
broken out in Russia, in which 
George is implicated. He is taken 
prisoner, and only awaits in St. Pe- 
tersburg the sentence which is to 
banish him to that living tomb, Si- 
beria. Fleurange now sees the op- 
portunity of uniting herself to her 
lover by burying herself with him. 
As his hopes in this world are for 
ever blasted, she obtains the consent 
of the princess to their union, and 
sets out for St. Petersburg under 
the guidance of her young cousin 
Clement, who knows the object of 
her mission. This journey and its 
results complete the fourth book, en- 
titled “The Immolation,” and in it 
the author rises to a height of power 
in pathos, description, and incident 
which is all the more telling that 
it was altogether unsuspected: The 
long ride along the dreary strand 
through the day and through the 
night; the crossing of the frozen river 
in the darkness, with the ice crack- 
ing ominously beneath them; the 
scene where Clement and Fleurange 
are left alone in the face of eternity 
and immediate death, and where, for 
the first and last time, when hope of 
life seems banished, the confession 
of his love bursts out of his young 
heart to the half-conscious girl; the 
last struggle to carry her safe through 
on her mission of self-immolation to 
the man she loves—all told in the 
same simple, unpretentious style, but 
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with an inner force that carries the 
reader along, and absorbs him as 
though he were witnessing a tragedy. 
The strain is sustained to the close 
of the story. Amid all the fascina- 
tion, and glitter, and glare of the im- 
perial court of the Czar, when the 
late Emperor Nicholas was in his 
“ golden prime,” creeps the oppres- 
sive sense of a mute but awful terror- 
ism through an atmosphere of com- 
bustible human passion all the more 
dangerous for being so constrained. 
The petition of Fleurange is about 
to be granted; but, as it passes 
through the hands of Vera, a favorite 
maid of the empress, it is represented 
as coming from her, between whom 
and George a sort of betrothal had 
taken place, and who is in love with 
him. His sentence, through the in- 
strumentality of Fleurange, is com- 
muted to pardon on condition that 
he should pass four years on his es- 
tates in Livonia, and that he marry 
Vera before setting out. George is 
ignorant of the arrival of Fleurange, 
of her petition, of her desire to bury 
herself alive with him in Siberia. 
Vera sees Fleurange, and implores 
her to save him by the still greater 
sacrifice of renouncing him for ever. 
Fleurange goes back again without a 
word. ‘The man for whom she made 
so many sacrifices was utterly un- 
worthy of her, and congratulates 
himself that he escaped committing 
the foolishness of marrying her, 
though really in love with her fora 
time. ‘The selfishness of the mother 
comes out in the son. As Fleurange 
and her cousin turn homewards, they 
meet the bridal party leaving the 
church. Once more she seeks to 
bury herself in the convent, and once 
more Madre Maddalena warns her 
back. She tells her that, at her first 
visit, her sufferings appeared as the 
expiation of an idolatry the extent 
of which she did not realize; but 
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that something more was essential— 
the shattering of the idol, though 
its destruction seemed to involve the 
very breaking of her own heart. 

The shattering of Dorothea’s idol 
brings a blank despair; and although 
she marries Ladislaw, and is pre- 
sumably happy with him, neverthe- 
less she felt “ that there was always 
something better which she might 
have done, if she had only been bet- 
ter and known better.” ‘The final 
shattering of Fleurange’s idol brings 
peace and opens her eyes to the 
silent heroism that had stood at her 
side all through, and for every pang 
of hers suffered a thousand. ‘There 
is a vast amount of latent power in 
this story that stands out the more 
it is considered. Clement is kept in 
the background through much of the 
action. We only know that he loves 
Fleurange, and, prominently as her 
self-sacrifice is advanced, the shadow 
of his always overreaches it with 
the quiet that becomes a true man. 
At last her eyes are opened, and she 
sees, no longer Clement, “ her broth- 
er,” but Clement, the man who has 
loved her all the while. The close- 
ness of their relationship—that of 
first cousins—was almost necessary to 


almost continual intercourse after 
their first seeing each other, without 
the idea ever occurring to Fleurange 
that her cousin, who was a stranger 
to her up to the age of eighteen, 
might possibly fall in love with her. 
It is no encouragement to marriage 
within the prohibited degrees to hit 
upon such an incident once in a sto- 
ry; as little as it is necessary to in- 
form the Catholic reader of what he 
or she will know beforehand: that 
the dispensation of the church is 
necessary to the contracting such a 
marriage. 

The book, which has only been 
touched upon in its leading charac- 
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ter, will afford an excellent foil to 
Middlemarch in many ways. The 
latter, as perhaps the very title in- 
dicates, devotes itself chiefly to the 
English middle class, Fleurange 
gives pleasant glimpses of German 
and Italian life with what, from in- 
trinsic evidence, might be judged to 
be a very true picture of the Rus- 
sian court and social atmosphere. 
Though there are plenty of titled 
folk, it is a consolation for once to 
find a princess talking like a rational 
being; not always addressing her 
attendant as “ minion,” her butler as 
“slave,” and terrifying the ears and 
eyes of the groundlings by the splen- 
dor of her cheap tragedy rhetoric, 
the glory of her equipages, or the 
coruscations of her diamonds, Her 
son, the count, does not, as do most 
of his class in the titled novel, divide 
his time between the stable and the 
green-room. ‘The marquis is not “a 
villain of the deepest dye,” whether 
natural or artificial Though an 
Italian, he does not carry a poison 
philter about with him; he employs 
no bravos, he never carries off Chas- 
tity in the shape of a milliner, to 
be finally chastised by Virtue in 
a smock-frock. In fact, all these 
titled folk are very unlike the article 
one is accustomed to 
flaming covers. The 
and artificiality almost 


find within 
heartlessness 
necessarily 


evoked in the high social atmosphere 
which Fieuranges breathes for a time, 
is none the less strikingly brought out 
because it is not taken in epigram- 
matic parcels, as it were, and flung 
in your face, after the manner of the 


author of Afiddlemarch. ‘The lesson 
of Felix Dornthall’s wicked life is 
none the less impressive because, 
when dying in the hospital ward, 
Charity stands by his bedside and 
prays for him as the ill-spent life 
flickers out in the darkness. It is 
no shock to human feelings to see 
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Fleurange in her bitter hours kneel 
down and pray for help to a God 
she believes can help her. If life is 
not all “ beer and skittles,” neither is 
it all a continual mistake and a bitter 
trial. If we cannot have “ideal per- 
fection,” it may be a consolation to 
some to feel assured that we can 
do very well without it, and that 
there is something in the striving 
after vea/ perfection worthy of human 
endeavor. To George Eliot, the 
world was born yesterday, and only 
grew with her growing faculties. 
Christianity has practically gone by, 
and this is not the age for its heroes 
and heroines. The sham and the 
cant of it only remain. As long as 
the sham and the cant produce such 
characters as Madre Maddalena, 
Fleurange, Dr. Leblanc, and Cle- 
ment, we shall welcome the sham and 
the cant in preference to the reality 
which can only give us Dorothea 
and Lydgate as types of true nobility 
and all that the perfection of man- 
hood and womanhood may expect 
to come to nowadays. Whilst ad- 
miring the wit, and the worldly wis- 
dom, and that power which only 
ripened genius can give of saying the 
best thing in the best way which 
Middlemarch displays throughout, we 
confess to a little heartsickness at see- 
ing all the nature of a woman author 
going out over Rosamond Vincy. 
Fleurange is certainly a relief after 
the unnatural atmosphere of J/iddle- 
march, where all is false, uncertain, 
cold, hard, and brilliant. Though 
the story is very human, and in this 
respect has not a whit less of earth 
than the other, it suffers nothing by 
an occasional glimpse of heaven. 
Poor humanity likes a little hope, 
particularly when it has a very sound 
title to hope. These two authors 
traverse it as a hospital; the one 
surgeon-like, knife in hand, cutting 
and lopping the useless and unsight- 
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ly limbs with bright, keen weapon 
and merciless precision, leaving the 
dead to bury their dead; the other, 
like a sister of charity, to bandage 
the wound, and comfort the sick, and 
pray by the dying. How different 
is the same scene to the eyes of each, 
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and how different is each in the 
eyes of the sick patients! While 
they admire the skill of the one, they 
shudder and turn instinctively from 
her; on the other streaming eyes 
are bent, and troubled hearts 


ba 


mur, “ God bless you! 


mur- 





GRAPES AND THORNS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** THE HOUSE 


AN INCH OF 


Mr. SCHONINGER had been in such 
haste to keep his engagement the 


s“s 


evening before that he had made the 
rehearsal a short one, and the compa- 
ny did not remain long after he went. 
Perhaps the family did not seem to 
them quite so gay and pleasant as 
usual. Certainly no one objected 
much to their going. ‘The only re- 
monstrance was that uttered by An- 
nette, when Lawrence Gerald took 
his hat to follow the last visitor. 

“ What! are you going, too ?” she 
exclaimed involuntarily. was 
Jearning not to reproach him for 
anything, but it was impossible to 
conceal her disappointment. 

He showed no impatience.- On 
the contrary, his voice was quiet and 
even kind when he answered her. 

“You cannot think it would be 
very pleasant for me to stay this 
evening,” he said. “I want to wipe 
away some disagreeable impressions 
before I come again. Besides, I 
must finish my afternoon’s writing 
to-night.” 

She had to own that he might 
well shrink from meeting her mother 
again just then, particularly as the 
lady did not seem to have recovered 
her good-humor. In fact, while they 


She 


OF YORKE 


FRINGE, 


the 
getner 


were standing tog near the con- 
servatory, she crossed the front hall 
from one room to another, and ca 
a watchful glance back at them, as if 
she would have liked to come nearer, 
but hesitated to do so. 

At sight of her, they turned away, 
and went out through the 
door at the rear of the long hall, and 
came round the house 
going through it. 


t 






garden 


nstead of 


This garden was 





quite 
L 


extensive, occupying nearly or 
two acres of land, and was surround- 
ed by a low stone wall overgrown 
in some places with vines, in others 
shaded by shrubs or trees. Crichton 
was so well governed that high walls 
were not protect the 
gardens, especially when people were 
so well known to be perfectly willing 
and able to protect their rights as 
the Ferriers. 


necessary to 


A few notable exam- 
ples, made in a very spirited manner 
at the beginning of their residence, 
had inspired transgressors with a 
wholesome awe of them and their 
premises. Not a flower was broken, 
not a cherry nor a plum disappeared 
from their trees, not an intruding 
footstep printed their walks. 

These grounds were now sweet 
with a profusion of June roses, and 
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so pink that, as Annette walked 
through them with her lover, they 
appeared to be flushed with sunset, 
though sunset had quite faded, leav- 
ing only a pure twilight behind. 
Besides the newly planted trees, 
vhich were small, a few large maples 
had been left from the original forest, 
and shaded here and there a circle 
of velvet sward. A superb border 
of blue flower-de-luce enclosed the 
whole with its band of fragrant sap- 
phire. 

The two walked slowly round the 
house without speaking, and Law- 
rence stepped through the gate, then, 
turning, leaned on it. Once out of 
Mrs. Ferrier’s presence, he was not in 
such haste to go. ‘Two linden-trees 
in bloom screened them from obser- 
vation as they stood there; and, since 
pride no longer compelled him to 
keep up an indifferent or a defiant 
manner, the young man yielded to 
his mood. He wassad, and seemed 
to feel even a sort of despair. Ina 
weak way he had admired all that 
was admirable, and despised all 
that was ignoble, yet he had lacked 
the resolution necessary to secure his 
own approval. He was still noble 
enough to feel the loss of that more 
bitterly than any outside condemna- 
tion. 
himself, and excused his own short- 
comings; but when some outward at- 
tack tore aside the flimsy veil, and 
showed him how he might be criti- 
cised, or when some stirring appeal 
revived the half-smothered ideal with- 
in him, then he needed all the sooth- 
ing that friendship or flattery could 
bestow. While listening to Mrs. 
Ferrier that afternoon, he had not 
been able to exclude the humiliating 
conviction that he had himself forged 
the chains that held him in that ig- 
noble dependence, and that ten years 
of earnest endeavor would have set 
him in a position to command the 


When he could, he deceived 
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fulfilment of his wishes. But now, 
he assured himself, it was too late 
to begin. His earliest foe, his own 
nature, had allied itself with one 
scarcely less strong, a pernicious 
habit, and it was now two to one. 
He must be helped, niust go on with 
this engagement, and patch up the 
life which he could not renew. 

“If she would give up the point 
of our living with her, all would be 
well,” he said presently. “Why 
couldn’t we board at the Crichton 
House? I don’t mean to be idle, and 
don’t wish to be. I wouldn’t make 
any promises to her, Annette, and I 
won’t make them to any one who 
threatens me; but I am willing to 
tell you that I really mean to try. 
All I want is to get out of my little 
way of living, and have a fair start. 
You know I never had a chance.” 

His lip and voice were unsteady, 
and, as he looked up appealingly 
into her face, she saw that his eyes 
were full of tears. <A grief and self- 
pity too great for words possessed 
him. That element of childlike ten- 
derness and dependence which sur- 
vives the time of childhood in some 
men, as well as in most women, made 
him Jong for the pity and sympathy 
of one to whom he had never given 
either sympathy or pity. 

Annette, woman-like, found no 
fault, or at least expressed none. 
It was enough if he needed her sym- 
pathy. She had thought that he 
only needed her wealth. Her heart 
ached with pity for him, and swell- 
ed with indignation against all who 
would censure him. 
her foes. 

“ T know you never had a chance, 
Lawrence,” she said fervently; “but 
never mind that now. You shall 
have one. F. Chevreuse shall talk 
to mamma, and make her give me at 
once what Iamto have. It is my 
right. Don’t be unhappy about the 


His foes were 
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past, nor blame yourself in anything. 
All lives are not to follow one plan. 
Why should you have begun as a 
drudge, and spent all these years in 
laying up a little money? What 
better would you be now for having 
the experience of an errand-boy and 
a clerk, and for the memory of a 
thousand mortifications and self-de- 
nials? You might have two or three 
thousand dollars capital, and be, at 
best, a junior partner in some paltry 
firm, which I should insist on your 
leaving. Is that so much to regret ?” 

He smiled faintly, and, his cause 
being so well defended, ventured to 
attack it. “To be mortified is not 
necessarily to be degraded,” he said. 
“T shouldn’t have been obliged to 
listen to the lecture I heard this af- 
ternoon.” 

“The degradation of that rests 
with me!” she exclaimed hastily, 
with a painful blush on her face. 
* IT do not like to think nor speak of 
it, and I wish you would try to for- 
get it. The time is come for me to 
tell mamma that I am not a child. 
Leave all tome. I never fail when 
I am roused, and I promise you, 
Lawrence, you shall not bear more 
than one other insult for my sake. 
And for the past, I charge you again, 
do not suffer any one .to dictate to 
you what you should have done. 
Let them correct themselves, which 
will, perhaps, be sufficient to employ 
their time.” 

She could see he was cheered, not 
much, but a little. He tossed his 
head back, and glanced about with 
an air of renewed courage and de- 
termination, But no thought for the 
heart that he had burdened with his 
pain and care entered his mind, 
She had given her help eagerly, glad 
to give, and he accepted it as a mat- 
ter of course, and, having got what 
he wanted, went away with a care- 
less good-night. 
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Annette went into the house, and 
soon the doors were locked. Mrs, 
Ferrier always went to bed early, and 
the servants usually followed her ex- 
ample. 

Annette leaned from her window, 
and counted the city lights going 
out, and the noises sinking into si- 
lence. As it grew later, the sound 
of the Cocheco became fitfully audi- 
ble, borne on the cool northwestern 
breeze, and presently grew steadier, 
till only one other sound, the pulse 
of a far-away steam-mill, was heard 
tossing on that spray-like murmu 
like a little ball on the water-column 
of a fountain. 

Cool as it was, the room seemed 
close to her. She was restless, too, 
yet could not move about without 
being heard by her mother. So she 
opened her door, and crept softly 
down-stairs. The long drawing- 
room windows looking into the con- 
servatory had been left open, and 
some of the sashes in the conserva- 


tory were still lowered from the top. 
A light and fragrant breeze came 
through, bringing a sound of rus 
leaves. 
and 
just outside. 
relief from that cramped feeling that 


tling 
4 <— 
She stepped over the sill, 
threw herself down on a sofa 


The large space was a 


had brought her down-stairs. Be- 
sides, there was only glass between 
her and all out-doors. She saw the 
star-lighted skies, those languid stars 
of summer, soft as humid eyes, and 
the dark trees of the garden, and the 
faint outline of hills against the near 
southwestern horizon. The flower- 
ing plants showed like black sha- 
dows lurking about the bases of the 
pillars, and the pillars themselves ap- 
peared to stretch upward to the sky, 
and curl over in capitals of purple 
acanthus-leaves fringed with stars. 
Annette rested her head on the 
sofa-cushions. The space and motion 
outside and the waving boughs and 
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vines had a quieting effect ; yet she 
was in that state of feverish wakeful- 
ness wherein one can be quiet only 
in a position from which it is possi- 
ble to start at any moment. 

Her life was changing in its hopes 
and aims, and she was in all the 
tumult of that revolution. The vague, 
sweet expectations and rosy hopes 
which are planted in the heart of 
every female infant, which spring up 
and bud in the maiden’s soul, which 
blossom or are nipped in the woman’s, 
as God shall will, were withered in 
hers, had withered long ago, and she 
was only now owning it to herself. 
There was to be no tender homage 
and care for her. No one was to 
take delight in her, to seek her for 
herself, to think anxiously lest she 
be grieved or hurt. Whatever pain 
might come to her in life, she must 
bear it in silence. ‘To tell it where 
alone sympathy would be precious 
and helpful to her would be to bore 
her listener. Hers was the part to 
give, not to receive. Without a 
man’s strength and hardness, she was 
to take the man’s portion, support, 
cheer, encourage, and defend, and 
all without thanks. 

An awful sense of isolation seized 
upon her. There had come to her 
that moment which comes to some, 
perhaps to most people, once in a 
life, when all the universe seems to 
withdraw, and the soul hangs deso- 
late in the midst of space, the whole 
of creation alien. One shrinks from 
life then, and would gladly hide in 
death. 

Annette was too sad and weary to 
cry out, She lay quiet, and looked 
at the tree-shadows. Some good 
thought crossed her mind, a whisper 
of her guardian angel, or an inspira- 
tion of the Comforter—*“ Fall down 
and pray to God for help!” it said; 
but found her insensible. A human 
love inexpressibly bitter and engross- 
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ing blunted her heart to all else. She 
mutely asked God to be merciful to 
her, but formed no other petition. 

While she gazed without abstract- 
edly, only half conscious of what she 
saw, a darker shadow appeared 
under a tree just visible. past the 
angle of the house. What seemed to 
be a man’s form leaned forward par- 
tially into her view, drew something 
from a garden-chair under the tree, 
then disappeared. She was too 
much occupied by her own thoughts 
to be alarmed, and, moreover, was 
not in any danger. She only won- 
dered a little what it might mean, 
and presently understood. Mr. 
Schéninger, coming from a long 
drive that afternoon, had brought a 
shawl over his arm, and she had no- 
ticed after he went away that it had 
been forgotten on the garden-chair 
where he had thrown it on entering. 
It might be that, returning home 
now, he had recollected, and come 
into the garden for it. 

Slight as the incident was, it broke 
the train of her painful thoughts. 
She sat up with a gesture that flung 
the past with all its beautiful hopes 
and wishes behind her, and welcom- 
ed the one thought that came in their 
stead, sad yet sweet, like a smile 
half. quenched in tears. Lawrence 
Gerald did not love her, but he need- 
ed her, and she took up her cross. 
this time with an upward glance. 

When we have set self aside, from 
whatever motive, the appeal to God 
for help is instinctive, and seems less 
a call than the answer to a call. 
As though Infinite Love, which for 
love’s sake sacrificed a God, could 
not see a trembling human soul bind- 
ing itself for the altar without claim- 
ing kindred with it. “My child, the 
spark that lights thy pyre is from my 
heart. Hold by me, and it shall not 
burn in vain.” 

Yet that the happiness of giving 
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love and help is nobler and more 
elevating than the pleasure of receiv- 
ing them Annette did not then rea- 
lize, perhaps would not have believ- 
ed. Who does believe it, or, at 
least, who acts upon the belief till 
after lomg and severe discipline, till 
the world has lost its hold on the 
heart, and it has placed all its hopes 
in the future? Fine sentiments drop 
easily from the lips of those to whom 
they cost nothing, or who have for- 
gotten the struggles by which their 
own peace was won. Those who 
are fed can talk eloquently of pa- 
tience under starvation, and those 
who are warmed can cry out on the 
folly of the poor traveller who sinks 
to sleep under the snowdrift. Verily, 
preaching is easy, and there is no 
one who has such breath to utter 
heroic sentiments as he who never 
puts them in practice. 

As Annette lay there, growing 
quieter now that all was settled, clouds 
came up from behind the hills, and 
slowly extinguished the stars. Opa- 
line lightnings quivered and expand- 
ed inside those heavy mists without 
piercing them, as though some wing- 
ed creature of fire were imprisoned 
there, and fluttering to escape; and 
every time the air grew luminous, the 
azaleas and rhododendrons_ bloom- 
ed rose-red out of their shadows. 
Deep and mellow thunders rolled 
incessantly, and a thick rain came 
down in drops so fine that the sound 
of their falling was but a whisper. 
It was a thunder-storm played iano. 
Annette was lulled to a light sleep, 
through which she still heard the 
storm, as in a dream, growing softer 
till it ceased. And no sooner did 
she dream it had ceased than she 
dreamed it had recommenced, with 
a clamor of rain and thunder, and a 
wind that shook the doors and win- 
dows, and a flash like a shriek that 
syllabled her name, 
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She started up in affright. The 
sky was clear and calm, and the 
storm had all passed by; but the 
wet trees in the garden shone with a 
red light from the windows, and 
there was noise and a hurrying to 
and fro in the house, and her mother 
was calling her with hysterical cries, 

Annette would have answered, 
but her tongue was paralyzed with 
that sudden fear. could only 
hasten into the house with what 
speed the deathly sickness of such an 
awakening allowed her. 

Mrs. Ferrier was walking through 
the rooms, wringing her hands, and 
calling for her daughter. ‘“ Where 
is Annette? What has become of 
Annette?” The servants stood 
about, silent and confounded by the 
noisy grief of their mistress, unable 
to do anything but stare at her. 


She 


There is usually but one chief 
mourner on such occasions, however 
many candidates there may be for 
the office. The one who first raises 
the voice of lamentation leaves the 
others hors de combat. 

In one of her turns, Mrs. Ferrier 
saw Annette leaning pale and mute 
on a chair near by. 

“QO Annette, Annette! do 
know what has. happened ? 
what shall I do?” she cried. 

Annette could only cling to the 
chair for support. Her mouth and 
throat were too dry for speech. 

“Somebody has killed Mother 
Chevreuse!” The girl slipped down 
to her knees, and hid her face 
moment. Nothing had 
to Lawrence, thank God! The 
she stood up, shocked and grieved 
indeed, but no longer powerless. 

“Will you tell me what it is, 
John?” she asked, turning to the 
man. Tell me all you know about 
it.” 

Her mother’s noise and volubility 
were too irritating. 


you 
Oh! 


happened 
n 
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John’s story was soon told. Law- 
rence Gerald, having been awakened 
by a messenger from the priest’s 
house, had been up there to call 
them before going for F. Chevreuse. 
He wished some of them to come 
down immediately. 

Annette’s mind was clear and 
prompt in any emergency which did 
not touch her too nearly. She saw 
at once all that was necessary to be 
done. 

“ Ma, please don’t take all the at- 
tention to yourself,” said rather 
impatiently. “It isn’t you who are 
killed. ‘Try to think of what should 
be done. John, you and Bettie 
will go down with me. The rest of 
you lock the house securely, and let 
no one in whom you don’t know. 
Louis and Jack will take care of 
you.” 


1 
sne 


Bettie flew with alacrity to prepare 


herself, willing to brave all perils in 
the company of John; but, coming 
down again, found that her mistress 
was also going. There was no help 
‘The servant-maid fell hum- 
ly into the rear, while Mrs. Ferrier 
clu to the arm of the footman, 
W an assassin in every shadow. 
At sight of a man hurrying up 


for it. 
I 


ng 
and sa 
g the 


hill toward them, she cried out, and 
would have fled if her daughter had 
not held her. 

“ Nonsense, ma! it’s Lawrence,” 
Annette said, and went to meet the 
breathless messenger. 

“T’m going after F. Chevreuse,” 
he explained. “Can I have one of 
your horses ?” 

He stopped only for Annette’s re- 
ply: “Take anything you want!” 
then hurried on up the hiil. 

The little cottage by the church 
was all alight, and people were 
hurrying about, and standing in the 
open door and the entry. 

“ Now, recollect, ma, you must 
keep quiet, and not get in anybody’s 
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way,” was the daughter’s last charge 
as they drew near; then they went 
into the house. 

Honora Pembroke met Annette at 
the door of the inner room. The 
two girls clasped hands in silence. 
They understood each other. The 
one was strong to endure with calm- 
ness, the other strong to do with 
calmness; and, till F. Chevreuse 
should come, all rested onthem. Mrs. 
Gerald, weaker of nerve, could only 
sit and gaze about her, and do what 
she was told to do. Jane was in the 
hands of officers, who were trying to 
find out what she knew, and prevent 
her saying too much to others. It 
was not an easy task; for what the 
woman knew and what she suspect- 
ed were mingled in inextricable con- 
fusion, and the only relief her excite- 
ment could find was in pouring out 
the whole to whoever would listen. 
An argument was, however, found to 
silence her. 

“You will help the rogue to es- 
cape if you tell one word,” the de- 
tective said. “If you want him to 
be punished, you must hold your 
tongue. Have you told any one ?” 

“ Nobody but Lawrence Gerald,” 
Jane answered, recovering her self- 
control, It would be hard to keep 
silence, but she could do it for the 
sake of punishing ¢hat man. 

“ Well, say nothing to any one else. 
Look now, and remember how it 
looks, then forget all about it till you 
are asked in court.” 

Jane and the two policemen in the 
little room with them drew nearer 
and scrutinized closely the contents 
of a slip of paper that the detective 
held in his hand, It was an inch or 
so of grey worsted fringe torn from 
a shawl; and, clinging to the frag- 
ment, a single human hair, of a pe- 
culiar light-brown shade. 

Poor Mother Chevreuse! This 
little clue had been found clenched 


. 
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in her stiffening fingers when they 
took her up. 

The three looked intently, then 
drew back, and the detective care- 
fully folded the paper again, and 
placed it in his pocket-book. 

An hour later, F. Chevreuse ar- 
rived. We will not enter the house 
with him. The two guests that there 
await him, death and an unspeakable 
grief, demand that homage of us, 
that we do not intrude. 

As Lawrence Gerald was driving 
away from the door after having 
brought the priest, Jane called out 
to him, and, when he stopped, lean- 
ed over the wheel into the carriage. 

“ Don’t let a soul on earth know 
what I told you we found in her 
hand, nor what I saw,” 
pered. 

He muttered some _half-stifled 
word about not being a tattler. 

“« Promise me you won’t,” she per- 
sisted, laying her hand on his arm. 

He gave the promise impatiently— 
women’s ways are so annoying when 
one is excited and in haste—shook 
her hand off, and drove away, 

Let us pass over the first days that 
followed. The gossip, the wonder- 
ment, the show of grief that is mere- 
ly excitement, and, still more, the 
grief that is real, and shrinks from 
showing itsel/—who would not wish 
to escape sight and sound of them ? 
We may well believe that one so 
beloved and honored was followed 
to her last home by the tears and 
blessings of a crowd, and that one 
so bereaved was the object of an 
immense sympathy and affection. 
We may also be sure that those to 
whom the law gives in charge th 
search for such offenders did 
neglect their task. We will not 
fraternize with the detectives nor 
with the gossips. Let them do their 
work, each after his kind. 

When weeks had passed away, 


she . whis- 


not 
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Mrs. Gerald had not yet dared to 
mention his loss to F. Chevreuse ; 
but he spoke of it to her ; and, having 
once spoken, she felt sure that he 
wished the subject to be avoided 
thereafter. 

“It seems to me that I never was 
a real priest till now,” he said. “I 
was not conscious of making any 
sacrifice. I had a pleasant home, 
and one there to whom I was all in 
all. Now I have no earthly tie, 
nothing to come between me and my 
Master’s work. I don’t mean to say 
that she was an obstacle; on the 
contrary, she was a great help; but 
she was also an immense comfort, 
more a comfort than I deserve, per- 
haps. I do not deny that it is sad, 
but I know also that it is well. 
There are no accidents in God’s 
providence, The only thought al- 
most too hard for me to bear is that 
I took her affection so carelessly, 
She gave her all, and I did not re- 


member to tell her that it was pre- 


cious to me. She was a tender, 
loving creature, and, when I was a 
child, she gave me that fondness that 
children need. I forgot that she 
might need fondness as much when 
she grew old. I forgot that, while 
had a thousand duties, and interests, 
and friends, she had nothing but me. 

“Tt is too late to talk of it now; 
but if I could have been permitted 
one minute to go on my knees to 
her, and bless and thank her for all 
her love, I could bear this better. 
For that man, whoever he may be, 
I have no feeling but pity. Unless 
the safety of others should require 
it, 1 hope he may not be taken. 
I haven’t a doubt the unfortunate 
wretch wanted the money, but didn’t 
mean to hurt any one, except in self- 
defence. I do not wish to know 
who he is.” 

Mrs. Gerald was too much affect- 
ed to utter a word in reply. It did 
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not seem to be F. Chevreuse who 
was speaking to her in that sad 
voice, from which the mnging tone 
had quite gone, and that pale face 
was not like It seemed, too, 
that in those few weeks his hair had 
grown white 

He resumed after a 
“There are some thing 
I would like to 
Whatever is valuable in money 
silver and a few other things, I 
mean shall go toward a new altar- 
service. 


his. 


moment: 
s at the house 
have you see to. 

, the 


there 
that 
books, 
that I would like to have you take 
away. I don’t 
about. mat 
ever she likes for 


But 
and things 


She wished it. 
trinkets 


she used, and clothing and 


ore 


some 


want to see them 
hoose what- 
herself. My moth- 
er was fond of her. 
wish, and 
to those vw 
he sake. And now let us set our 
forward, and waste no time in 
vain lamentatic 
*Q Mrs. Gerald!” Jane 
when the lady went there i 
pliance with the pero 
“my heart is broke! ll 
is gone out of the house. 
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rald said. Tell me of F, 


Does he 


Honora c 
Keep what you 


es 
VOUIC 


= some litle souvenirs 


value them for 
faces 


tice 
iULS. 


reuse. eat 
anything ?” 

“He eats about as much as would 
keep a fly,” the housekeeper sighed. 
“But he sits at the table, and tries 
the best he can. If you’d him 
the first night after it was all over! 
[ came up and poured the tea out 
for him, and, indeed, 
so full I came near 


with it. He ] 
) 
1 


seen 


my 


took 
his plate, and made believe taste of 
it, and ta Hes 1 in a cheerful sort of 
way e weather and about 
something he wanted 


about th 
to mare done, 
| holding 
he cup out to him, he ial short 


But when he saw my | 
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in what he was saying, and choked 
up, and then he leaned back :n his 
chair and burst out a-crying. It 
was the same little cup and spoon 
she always gave him, but it wasn’t the 
same woman that held it across the 
table for him to take. And I set 
the cup down and cried too: what 
else? And, ‘Jane,’ says he, ‘ where’s 
the little hand that for years 
been stretched out to me every eve 
ing?’ What could the like of me 
say, ma’am, to comfort a priest in 
his sorrow? I couldn’t help speak- 
ing, though, and says I, ‘May be 
there isn’t the length of the table 
between you,’ says I, ‘and the little 
hand is hold ling out the first bitter 
cup it ever of fiered you to drink. But, 
oh! drink it, father dear,’ says I, 
‘and may be you'll find a blessing at 
bottom.’ And then I was so 
ashamed of myself for preaching 
to the priest that I ran out of the 
room, After a little while his bell 
rang, and I wiped my eyes, and 
went in. And there he sat with a 
trembling kind of a smile on his face, 
and says he, ‘ Jane, | am I to get 
my tea at all?? So I gave him the 
ip, and went and stood by the 
it 


how 


~U y fire- 
lace. And he talked about things 
the and asked me if | 
didn’t want my mother to come and 
live with me. The Lord knows I 
didn’t, ma’am, through my mother 
not being overneat, besides taking 
a drop now and then. sut it’s de- 
— and so I said yes. And 
when I was cheered up a little, he 
sent me out. But when I was going 
through the door, he spoke to me, 
and says he, homers And when | 
looked back, and said ‘Sir!’ says he, 
‘Jane, you're right. There is a 
ing at the bottom of it.’ And he 
smiled in a that was sadder 
than tears, that he has the 
tray set his elbow, and pours the 
tea for himself. And now, 


Dp 
i 


house, 


bless- 


wa y 
Since 


ma’am, 
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i’m going to tell you something that 
you mustn’t let anybody know, for 
may be I oughtn’t to speak of it. 
That first night — the fune- 
ral I heard him wal king about his 
room after I went to bed, and I 
knew he couldn’t sleep; though, 
indeed, it was little that any of us 
slept that night. Well, by- and- by, 
when I’d been drowsy like, I heard 
him go out into the entry, and I 
thought that perhaps some one had 
rung the bell. I was frightened for 
fear of who it might be; so I got 


up, and threw something on, and 
crept up the stairs, and peeped 


through the rail, all ready to scream 


for help. I watched him open the 
door, with the street-lamp shining 
not far off; and, O Mrs. Gerald! 
if he didn’t kneel down there and 


kiss the threshold where she stood 
that night watching him drive away 
and he cried that pitiful that it was 


all I could do not to cry out loud 


myself, and let him know I was 
there.’ 
The first sharpness of the impres- 


sion made 
and people other 
things. Protestant 
of Crichton made up for F. Chev- 
reuse the money he had lost, and 
thus soothed their regret for the loss 
which they could not repair to him. 
Even those who were most grieved 
felt their lives cl over the 
wound. Duties and plans that had 
been interrupted were resumed, 
among them that for a concert in aid 
of the new convent. Miss Ferrier’s 
rehearsal had been a last preparation 
for this concert, which had _ been 
postponed on account of the death 
of Mother Chevreuse, and it 
necessary to have another. 
Annette threw herself into these 
preparations with spirit. Her affairs 
were prospering as well as she could 
Chevreuse had talked 


] , hse » + 

Dy this event wore away, 
began to talk of 
Some 


wealthy S 





SING 


was 


expect. F, 
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with Mrs. Ferrier, and brought her 
to reason, and Lawrence had been 
induced to yield a little. It was set- 
tled that the marriage should take 
place on the first of September, and 


the young couple spend one year 
with the mother. After that they 
were to be free to go where they 





allow- 
assured her, and a promise that 
the property should be equally divid- 


liked, Annette with an ample 
ance 


ed in case of her mother’s death. 

‘he young man is behaving very 
well,” F, Chevreuse said, “and he 
ought to be trusted and encouraged, 
He goes regularly to Mass, and at- 
tends closely to his business. I shall 
not soon forget how much he did for 
me when—when I 


was away that 


night. The shock seems to have 
awakened him. He sees what indo- 
lence and unfixed principles may 





lead to, and that a man who rocks 
like a boat on the tide of his own 
passions may drift anywhere. We 
must be good to him.” 

“Tf you would only give him a 
plain talking to, father,’ Mrs. Fer- 
rier said. She had an immense faith 
in the power of talk. “If you would 
tell him what he ought to do, and 
wh ut t he ought not to do. Just warn 


+ c]) k hic- head 
SNOOK his‘ nead 





believe in 
God to warn in own 
said. “It is for 
wisest man to be perpetually thrust- 
ing his clumsy fingers into the deli- 
cate workings of the human s 
We are priests, but we are not Gods; 
and men and women ere not fools. 
They should be left to themselves 
sometimes 
sages for his ¢ 
need our intervention. 
direc tic on is degrading to a 
soul,” 

F. Chevreuse had been involunta- 
rily expressing the thought that 


sometimes leaving 
his way,” he 


a mistake even the 


} 
| 
ul, 


God has occasional mes- 

shildren which do not 
Too much 
in intelligent 


_ 
start- 
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ed up in his own mind rather than 
addressing his companion; and, see- 
ing at a glance that she had not un- 
derstood a word of what he had been 
saying, he smilingly adapted his talk 
to her comprehension, 

“JT heard a story once,” he said, 
‘of a careful mother who was go- 
ing away from home to spend the 
day. Before starting, she called her 
children about her, and, after telling 
them of certain things which they 
were not to do, she concluded in this 
wise: ‘And don’t you go up into the 
back attic, to the dark corner behind 
the big chimney, and take up a loose 
board in the floor, and pull out a 

g of dry beans there is there, and 
Then she 
went away, having forbidden 


get beans in your noses,’ 
every 
might 


evil which she could imagine 
ppen to them. 
m 


la sne c 


| When ame 
home at night, every child had a 
bean up its Don’t you 
she had better not have said any- 


} h fay . 
thing about those beans ? 


nose, see 
The chil- 
dren didn’t know where they were. 
No; if you want to keep any one 
from evil, talk to what is 
The more you look at evil, 
ng it 
The more you talk about 


people 


him of 
good, 
even to abuse it, the less shocki 
is to you. 
do It. 
Sometimes it must be spoken of; but 
too Do 
appears 
have 

Therefore, 


it, the more will 


beware of much. 


saving 
saying 


KNOW 
darkest? When been 
looking at light. my 
lady, say all that is pleasant to this 
young man, and try to forget that 
there ever was anything unpleasant.” 


darkness 


you 


you when 


Mrs. Ferrier was not one to oppose 
the earnestly expressed wish of a 
clergyman, and, at this time, all F. 
Chevreuse’s people felt an unusual 
desire to show him their love and 
obedience. Besides, she was rather 
proud of having been considered so 
implacable that no one but a priest 
could influence her, and of being 
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able to say, in defence of her change 
of plan: “I did it for the sake of 
F. Chevreuse.” She even boasted a 
little of this intercession, and took 
care it should be known that the 
church had begged her to be lenient, 
and had for a moment anxiously 
awaited her decision. 

“ Besides,” she would add, “he 
takes a good deal more pains to be 
pleasant now.” 

Lawrence, indeed, took no such 
pains, and, perhaps, liked Annette’s. 
mother less than ever. The only 
change was in herself. She had, by 
being civil to him, rendered it possi- 
ble for him to be agreeable. When 
he was spoken of slightingly, she had 
insulted him; when he was praised 
to her, she conciliated. It was not 
necessary that there should be any 
change in him. 

Annette, too, had taken his cause- 
up with a high hand. The passion 
of love, which had sometimes made- 
her timid in speaking of him, was 
unconsciously giving place to a pas- 
sion of pity, which made her fearless. 
Woe to the servant who was dila- 
tory in waiting on Mr. Gerald, or 
lacking in any sign of respect for 
him. He was consulted about every- 
thing. Not a curtain, nor chair, nor 
spoon could be bought till he had 
approved. A cool “ I'will see what 
Lawrence thinks of it,’ was enough 
to postpone a decision on any sub- 
ject. “ He has taste, and we have 
nothing but money.” If the phrase 
is not a contradiction, it might be 
said that she abased herself haugh- 
tily in order to exalt him. If they 
had company to dinner, Lawrence 
must glance over the list of dishes ; 
if a new plant arrived, he must ad-. 
vise where it should be set; if a 
stranger came to town, it was for 
Lawrence to decide whether the Fer- 
riers should show him hospitality. 

“J think our rehearsal may as well 
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be also a little garden-party,” An- They will give us puffs, you know, 
nette saidtohim. ‘ Weneedscarce- If I send the doctor a note this 
ly any practice, nothing to speak of, afternoon, he will tell Mr. Sales this 
everything went so well the last evening, and he can write 
time.” little report of the rehearsal 

She was tying on her bonnet be- he comes to it, and have it 
fore a mirror in the drawing-room, morrow morning.” 
and Lawrence stood by a window, 
hat in hand, looking out at the car- 
tiage waiting at the gate. He did 
not seem to have heard her, “ All but this.” 

“T should only ask a few persons little gold glove-butt 
] 


who will be sure to go to the concert out her hand. 
] 


and help along,” she continued, twirl- “ By the way, 
lightly about to see if the volu- “have you heard 
ninous folds of her bl i] in fel cho: 


properiy. ohne wan 
} 
} 
| 


notice her, for she kin, 
commonly well. lack was becom- 
ing to her; and the delica 
gloves, and bunch of scarle 
ium-flowers half lost j 
behind her left ear, gave precisely th ‘Such : mantic story !” 
touch of color that was needed. smiling at having won 
he ae immovable, watching the nang? “T forgot to tell 
horses, perhaps, or watching nothing, 
wks him so abstracted, she Suclond oh 
looked at him a moment, remember- to which 
ing an old story she had read of is fi 
Apollo apprenticed to a swine-herd. 
Here was one, she thought, who 
might have graced «iid who 
had been bound down to poverty, 
and labor, and disappointment. His 
pale and melancholy face showed 
that he might be 
his ignominious captuite. Thank j E 
God, she could help him! He should a gentleman. He spent ev 
not always be so sorrowful. ye had in the eff rt 
He'moved slightly, without look- rights, but did n 
ing toward her, aware of her silence, did he fail; but more 
though he had not noticed her needed. And that’s 


speech. She checked, with an effort, he came to this count 
tort, 


ye MOUrNing even now 


the impulse to go to him with some a music-teacher, and 
affectionate inquiry, and went on_ plainly, and works all 

with what she had been saying. Carthusen told 1 

“We need the editors, of course, and _ sent money to 

I can ask Dr. Porson to bring Mr. and that a 

Sales. They say he is very clever, lawsuit.” 

and will bring Ze Aurora up again. “Lily Carthusen knows a 
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deal about other people’s business,” 
man remarked ungracious- 
the kind who 
peep i into letters and listen at doors, 
I wouldn’t repeat any of her stories, 
Annette.” 
“T only 
replied humbly. 
‘Well, I 
suid. 


and people imag 
I 


the young 


ly. “She is one of 


tell you, Lawrence,” she 
rd oO 
is a fine 
ine there is 
stery about him, simply be- 
won't tell 

and who 


a wo 


don’t believe 
1, 


“ Schéninger 


his 
father 


are 


he everybody 


his grand 
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1d ACC 
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house I cked, would 


p one 

] elieve 
was full of stolen ; 

Raia were going out through the 

and A sumed a 

1 e must see her 

d, least of all 

with Lawrence. She 


into tl 


or How, 
Hh 


lightly 1e Carriage, and 
ave her order with the air of one 
charming drive. “To 
through 


anticipating a 

the convent, Jack, s 

the town, and : 

Which meant that they in 
n 


tr, have me 
tO have me 


slowly.” 

tended 
conversation, and were 
t unwilling to be observed. 
‘I always like to see 

it of tune,” \ 
“They are so soothing 
Besides, they are | 
] They are not 
the 


courage 


when I 
uid. 
eerful. 

‘hey fear 

quaking, 

They have the 

that 
os 


am OU 


rave. 
nothing. 
ways as people in 
world are. 
‘f children who know 
be taken care of. I 
tronger | 
that I am u: 
think Tha ve 
Lawrence.” 
She smiled pla yfully, 
true words the air of a jest 
He looked straight ahead, and ig- 
* You have a clear 
the reason,” he 


tit nid, rnin 
femen-b than you, 


giving 


nored the jest. 
conscience, that is 
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replied. “It’s the old serpent in the 
tree that makes it shaky.” 

“Tt is very true,” she said calmly, 
after a moment’s consideration. “I 
do not believe I ever did anything 
wicked.” 

“As a rule, I don’t like religious 
people,” the young man observed ; 
“but I’ve no objection to any of the 
nuns. The fact that they will wear 

unbecoming dresses and cut off their 
hair proves them sincere. It’s the 
strongest proof a good-looking wo- 
man could give. You needn't laugh, 
Annette. Just think a minute, and 
you'll find it is so. Now, look -at 
that little Anita I saw up there once. 
She’s as pink and white as the inside 
of a sea-shell, and her hair must be 
a yard long, and: beautiful hair at 
that. Yet she is going to have those 
braids cut off, and her face 
under a black bonnet. That means 
something. I only hope she may 
not be sorry when it is too late. I’d 
like to talk with her. Ask 
to-day, won’t you ?” 

Annette’s answer was very gravely 
uttered. “Certainly, if you wish, 
she said. “But you will not have 
opportunity for conversation 
with her.” 

He roused himself, just beginning 
to take some interest in their talk. 
“ You can manage it, Anne Get 
her singing for me, then take Sister 
Cecilia off out of the room.” 

He spoke coaxingly, and with a 
faint smile; but she did not lift her 
*“ You know there must be no 
trifling with such a person, Lawrence. 
Why need you wish to speak to 
Anita? Is it impossible for you to 
see an interesting girl without trying 
to captivate her? Yor a need not be 
proud of such success.” 

He threw himself back on the 
cushions again. “Oh! if you are 
jealous, there is no more to be said 
about it.” 


hide 


to see her 


much 


tte 
Llc, 


eyes. 
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As she remained silent, he present- 
ly stole a questioning glance into her 
face, and, seeing the cloud on it, 
smiled again. It always amused him 
to see any evidence of his power 
over women, and no proof could be 
stronger than the sight of their pain. 

“Don’t be silly now, Ninon!” ke 
said softly. “You know I don’t 
mean to trifle nor flirt, but only to 
satisfy my curiosity. I never spoke 
to a young vestal like that, and I 
would like to know what sort of lan- 
guage they use. Be good, dear!” 

That coaxing voice could still 
make her smile, though it could no 
longer cheat her into delight. She 
looked at him indulgently, as one 
looks at a spoilt child whom one has 
no desire to reprove, yet sighs over. 
“JT will do what I can, Lawrence ; 
but you must be careful not to be- 
have so that the sisters will wish to 
exclude you in future.” 

“ That’s a good girl!” 

Then his momentary gaiety drop- 
ped off like a mask. 

“Yes, I like to see that kind of 
religion,” he resumed. “ But I hate 
a gilt-edged piety. I despise those 
people who are so nice that they call 
the devil ‘the D., you know,’ and 
whose religion is 
dress and genuflections. I suspect 
them. I was talking the other day 
with a lady who said something 
about the ‘D., you know,’ and I 
answered, ‘ No, I don’t know. What 
do you mean?’ She had to say it; 
and I haven’t a doubt she always 
says it when she is angry. Bah!” 

They had reached the gate, and, 
seeing no one, alighted and left the 
carriage there. But Sister Cecilia 
met them at the entrance, her wel- 
coming smile like a benediction. 

As they entered the parlor, they 
surprised a little domestic tableau. 
The door leading to an inner room 
was partly open, and braced against 


all promenade- 
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a chair in which were a pail of 
steaming water and a bar of soap, 
Sister Bernadette, the chief music- 
teacher, held the door-knob in one 
hand, while with the other she was 
vigorously scouring the panels. Her 
sleeves were rolled up to the shoul- 
ders, a large apron covered her from 
chin to slipper, and her veil was re. 
moved, As she scoured, her full 
sweet face uplifted, and her 
large blue eyes watched the success 
of her labor with perfect earnestness 
and good-will. 


was 


A burst of laughter révealed the 
spectators to her. Mr. Gerald stood 
just within the room, bowing pro- 
foundly, with gravity and some di 
dence, but the two 
thoroughly amused. 

* Would you not think,” cried 
Sister Cecilia, “ that she expected to 
see that dingy old door turn between 
her hands into the great pearl of 
the New Jerusalem gate ? You cer- 
tainly did expect a miracle, Berna- 
dette.” 


ladies were 


’ 


Sister Bernadette’s blush was but 
momentary, only the rapid color of 
surprise that faded away in dimples as 
she smiled. Her sleeves were pulled 
down and her veil snatched on in 
trice, and she went to meet their 
visitors with an air that would have 
adorned a drawing-room. 

“Sister is a witch,” she said. “I 
was thinking of the gates of the New 
Jerusalem, though not expecting 
miracle.” 

This lady, whom we find scrubbing 
a door, with her sleeves rolled up, 
was the child of wealth and gentle 
blood. She had beauty, talents, and 
culture, and her life had been with- 
out a cloud, save those light ones 
that only enhance the surrounding 
brightness. Yet she had turned away 
from the world, not in bitterness and 
disappointment, nor because it was 
to her unbeautiful, but because its 
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fragments of beauty served only to 
remind her of the infinite loveliness, 
She had not Sister Cecilia’s enthusi- 
asm; but her heart was a fountain 
for ever full of love, and cheerfulness, 
and a gentle courage. She seemed 
to live in a sunny, spiritual calm 
above the stornis of life. 

After a few graceful words, she took 
leave, promising to send Anita to 
them. Miss Ferrier wished Mr. Ge- 
rald to hear the girl play on the piano, 
and Miss Ferrier was a benefactor 
to their community, and, therefore, 
a person to be obliged. Otherwise 
they might not have thought it pro- 


fitable for the child to receive a 


morning-call from fashionable people 


who were neither related to nor in- 
timate with her. 

Anita came in presently, as a 
moonbeam comes in when you lift 
the curtain at night. Softly luminous 
and without sound, it is there. ‘This 
girl was rather small and dark-hair- 
ed, and had a dazzling fairness of 
complexion to which her simple 
brown dress was in admirable con- 
trast. Her -eyes were blue and 
almost always downcast, as if she 
would wish to hide that full, unsteady 
radiance that shone out through 
them. Nothing could have been 
more charming than her manner— 
timid without awkwardness, and 
showing that innocent reserve of a 
child which springs neither from fear 
nor distrust. She met Miss Ferrier 
sweetly, but was not the first to ex- 
tend her hand; and Annette’s kiss, 
to which she only submitted, left a 
red spot on her cheek which lingered 
for some time after. She was one of 
those sensitive flowers that shrink 
from the lightest touch. No love 
was delicate enough for her except 
that ineffable love of the “ Spouse of 
virgins.” 

Lawrence Gerald watched her with 
enchantment. The immense gravity 
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and respect of her salutation to him 
had made him smile. It was a new 
study for him. How sunburnt and 
hackneyed Annette seemed beside 
this fair little cloistered snowdrop! 
Poor Annette, with her grieved and 
disappointed heart, which surely had 
not chosen the rough ways of the 
world, and would gladly have been 
loved and shielded as this girl had 
been, received scant charity from the 
man whose sole hope she was. So 
are our misfortunes imputed to us as 
crimes ! 

Anita played admirably on the 
piano, turning the music for herself. 
After her first gentle refusal of his 
help, Lawrence did not venture to 
press the matter, fearing to alarm her 
timidity; but he seated himself near, 
and, affecting not to observe her, 
watched every movement. 

After the first piece, Miss Ferrier 
and Sister Cecilia, seated by a distant 
window, began to talk in whispers 
about various business affairs ; but as 
the gentleman by the piano was lis- 
tening, and pushed toward her a se- 
cond sheet of music when she laid the 
first aside, the performer did not rise. 

“Yes,” Sister Cecilia was saying, 
her eyes fixed on a rough sofa the 
nuns had themselves stuffed cushions 
for, “I think there is something up- 
stairs that will do to cover it. We 
have several large packages that 
have not been opened. ‘They were 
sent here the day after Mother Chev- 
reuse died, and we have had no 
heart to touch them since. There 
are some shawls, and blankets, and 
quilts that Mrs. Macon gathered for 
us from any one who would give. 
I am sure we shall find something 
there that will do very well.” 

“ And now sing for me,” Law- 
rence said gently, as Anita ended her 
second piece. “I am sure you sing. 
You... ” He checked himself 
there, not daring to finish his speech. 
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“You have the full throat of a sing- 
ing-bird,” he was going to say. 

He placed on the music-rack a 
simple little Ave JZfaria, and she 
sang it in a pure, flute-toned voice, 
and with a composed painstaking to 
do her best that provoked him. He 
leaned a little, only a little, nearer 
when she had ended, and sat with 
her eyes downcast, the lashes making 
a shadow on her smooth, colorless 
cheeks. 

“Tt is a sweet song,” he said; “but 
you can sing what is far more dif- 
ficult and expressive. Sing once 
again, something stronger. Give me 
a love-song.” 

He trembled at his own audacity, 
and his face reddened as he brought 
out the last words, Would she start 
up and rush out of the room? 
Would she blush, or burst into tears ? 
Nothing of the kind. She merely 
sat with her eyes downcast, and 
her fingers resting lightly on the 
keys, and tried to recollect some- 
thing, 

Then a little smile, faint from 
within, touched the corners of her 
mouth, her eyes were lifted fully 
and fixed on air, and she sang that 
hymn beloved by S. Francis Xave- 
rius : 


**O Deus! ego amo te.” 


It was no longer the pale and 
timid novice. Fire shone from her 
uplifted eyes, a roseate color warm- 
ed her transparent face, and the soul 
of a smile hovered about her lips. 
It was the bride singing to her Be- 
loved. 

When she had finished the last 
words, the singer turned toward the 
window, as if looking to Sister Ceci- 
lia for sympathy, knowing well that 
only with her could she find it, and 
perceived then that she was alone 
with Lawrence Gerald. 

Annette, half ashamed of herself 
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for doing it, had kept her promise, 
and lured the sister out of the parlor 
on some pretext. 

Anita rose immediately, made the 
gentleman a slight obeisance, and 
glided from the room without utter- 
ing a word, 

When she had gone, he sat there 
confounded. “She a child!” he mut- 
tered. ‘She is the most self-possess- 
ed and determined woman I 
met.” 

The love-song he had asked for 
addressed to God, and her abrupt 
departure, were to his mind proofs 
of the most mortifying rebuff he had 
ever received. 

But he mistook, not knowing the 
difference between a child of earth 
and a child of heaven. ‘That he 
could mean any other kind of love- 
song than the one she had sung 
never entered Anita’s mind, 


ever 


Love 


was to her an everyday word, often- 


er on her lips than any other. She 
spoke of love in the last waking mo- 
ment at night and the first one in 
the morning. ‘There was no reason 
why she should fear the word. As 
to the rest, it was nothing but obedi- 
ence. 

“Why did you come out, my 
dear?” asked Sister Cecilia, meeting 
her in the entry. 

“Sister Bernadette told me never 
to remain alone with a gentleman,” 
Anita replied simply. 

Lawrence was just saying to him- 
self that, after all, her fear of staying 
with him was rather flattering, when 
she re-entered the room with Annette 
and the sister, and came to the 
piano again. It was impossible for 
vanity to blind him. He had not 
stirred the faintest ripple on the sur- 
face of her heart. It was a salutary 
mortification. 

Sister Cecilia carried in her hands 
a man’s large gray shawl. Opening 
it out, she threw it over their impro- 
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vised sofa, and tucked it in around the 
arms and the cushions. “It will do 
nicely,” she said. ‘And we do not 
need it for a wrap or a spread.” 

Annette viewed it a little. “So it 
will,” she acquiesced. ‘“ A few large 
pins will keep it in place. But here 
is a little tear in the corner. Let 
me turn it the other way. ‘There! 
that does nicely, doesn’t it, Law- 
rence P” 

She turned in speaking to him, 
but he was He had 


re 


not there. 


stepped out into the porch, and was 
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beckoning Jack to drive the car- 
riage up inside the grounds. 

They took leave after a minute. 

‘Be sure you all pray for the suc- 
cess of our concert,” was Annette’s 
farewell charge to the sister. “ We 
are to have our last rehearsal to- 
night.” 

She glanced into her companion’s 
face as they drove along, but re- 
frained from asking him any ques- 
tions about his interview with Anita. 
His expression did not indicate that 
he had derived much pleasure from it. 


TINUED, 


MUSIC. 


WHEN the heart is overflowing, 
Now with sorrow, now with joy, 


And its fulness 


mocks our showing, 


Like a spell that words destroy : 


When the 
Till its ra 


soul is all devotion, 
re grows a pain 


And to free the pent emotion 
Even prayer’s wings spread in vain: 


Then but one relief is given: 
Not a voice of mortal birth, 
Piat anagnacgca r 1 heave 
But a language born in heaven, 
And in mercy lent to earth: 


Lent to consecrate our sighing, 
Shed a glory on our tears, 
And uplift us without dying 
To the Vision-circled spheres, 
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AN ART PILGRIMAGE 


ROME as we saw it in 1863 was 
already so far modernized as to pos- 
sess two railway lines, one on the 
Neapolitan and one on the Civita 
Vecchia and more 
the Porta 
which was reached by 

Ponte Molle. ‘Two 
traditions help to invest this plain, 
strong bridge with peculiar interest. 
It was within sight of it that the 
great battle was fought which decid- 
ed the triumph of Constantine and 
Christianity in the already tottering 
Roman Empire. 


side. The old 
romantic entrance was by 
del Popolo, 
crossing the 


Here the miracu- 


lous cross appeared to the great 
eader the night before the battle, 


lighting up the horizon with its mys- 
tic radiance, and forth 
those prophetic words: signo 
vinces—* 
quer” 


blazoning 
Ln hoc 
in this sign shalt thou con- 
—which were chicas graven 
as the motto of the emperor on his 
new standard, or dadarum. Near the 
Ponte Molle, too, then called Pons 
Milviensis, were the spoils of the 


temple, and notably the  seven- 
branched candle-stick, thrown into 
the Tiber to save them from the 


hands of the invading Huns; and it 
is seriously believed that, were the 
river to “él drained and carefully 
dredged in that spot, many rare and 
valuable historical relics would be 
found. It is supposed that, the flow 
of the water being very sluggish, and 
the mud, with its tawny color, oozy 
and detaining, these treasures may 
easily have remained embedded in 
their unsavory hiding-place. 

The modern entrance from the 
Civita Vecchia side is unattractive in 
the extreme, but the new depot at 
the Piazza de’ Termini affords a very 
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THROUGH ROME. 


fair first view of Rome 


Before 
reaching the city, a beautiful specta- 
cle is presented by the long rows of 
aqueducts standing sharply defined 
out of the low, olive-spotted plain, 





and by the massive tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, rising in towering promi- 
nence among the lesser 
of the Appian Way. Bx 
times, this 
suggestive grandeur is. still E 
beautiful by moonlight; and, if on 
could forget the unfortunate details 


of that most prosaic of modern build- 


monuments 
eautiful at al 


scene of lovely and 


ings, a railway-station, the Piazza de’ 
—" would break the 
spel On one the ruins of 
the Diocletian, their brick 

ulls covered with golden wall- 
flowers, and just beyond them the 
cloister and church of Santa Maria 
degli Angeli. The 
church my supported by huge 
lith columns of granite, 
the marks of 
ed the baths, 
halls they were 
opposite side 


hardly 
side are 
Sate of 





interior of this 


still bearin 
the fire which de 

from whose adjoining 
taken. On the 
are the prisons for 
women—a far happier and more 
peaceful abode than most places of 
the sort, the zaz/ers being cloistered 
sisters specially vowed to this heroic 
work of self-devotion. A little fur- 
ther on is the great Tio divided 
into three compartments, each back- 
ed by a dasso-rilievo of great merit, 
the centre one representing in gigan- 
tic proportions Moses striking the 
rock. The small 
the Vittoria, which faces the foun- 
tain, is the national ex-vofo commem- 
orating the battle of Lepanto, and 
boasts a masterpiece of one of the 
sculptors of the Renaissance—a term 


domed church of 
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too often convertible with artistic de- 
cadence. ‘This is a languishing and 
affected but marvellously correct sta- 
tue of S. Teresa on her death-bed ; 
and the church is served by bare- 
footed Carmelite friars. The streets 
branching from the Piazza, though 
not so narrow, are to the full as 
crooked as those in the lower portion 
of the city; but, to the practised Ital- 
jan traveller, they will appear almost 
wide. Those of Genoa and Venice 
are veritable lanes, through which 
two wheelbarrows could not pass 
each other, and across which you 
could literally shake hands out of the 
windows of each floor; so that the 
Roman streets do not strike you as 
uncommonly narrow, unless you are 
fresh from Paris or Munich, 

Here are the same peculiarities 
as in most other Italian towns, but 
fraught with a deeper meaning, since 
we are at the headquarters of the 
religion which gives them birth: the 
frequent shrines at the street-corners, 
chiefly of the Blessed Virgin and 
the divine Infant, rudely enough 
represented, but denoting the stead- 
fast faith of the people, and kept per- 
petually adorned by a lighted oil-lamp 
in a blue or red glass; the stalls in the 
markets, which, by the way, stand only 
in the dingier thoroughfares round 
the Pantheon and S. Eustachio; 
the strange medley of meat, vegeta- 
bles, flowers, antiquities; in sum- 
mer, the mounds of cut water- 
melons (the Roman’s favorite fruit), 
and the ricketty stands piled with 
figs in all the confused shades of 
purple, black, green, and white; in 
winter, the sca/dini, or little square 
boxes filled with charcoal, which the 
market-women carry about every- 
where—to market, to church, and 
very often to bed; the curious an- 
tique lamps of brass with two or 
three beaks, each bearing a weak 
flame, and the whole thing a copy, 
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line for line, of the old Roman lamps 
of two thousand years ago; on §. 
Joseph’s day, the r9th of March, the 
stalls decorated with garlands of 
green, and heaped with /ritellefte (fried 
fish under various disguises); the 
peasant funeral winding slowly 
through the crowd, with the corpse, 
that of a young girl, lying uncovered, 
but enwreathed in simple flowers, on 
an open bier borne by the cowled 
members of a pious brotherhood 
specially dedicated to this work, and 
whose faces even are covered, leav- 
ing only the eyes visible through two 
narrow slits; the droves of Cam- 
pagna oxen, cream-colored, mild, 
Juno-eyed, and with thick, smooth, 
branching horns; the flocks of Cam- 
pagna buffaloes, shaggy and fierce, 
with eyes like pigs, humps on their 
necks, and short, crooked horns—a 
very fair impersonation of the evil 
one for an imaginary “ temptation 
of S. Anthony”; then, finally, at 
Christmas time, the pifferari, pea- 
sants of the Abruzzi, whose imme- 
morial custom it is to come on an 
annual musical pilgrimage to Rome, 
and play their mountain airs before 
every street-shrine in the city. 

These latter are deserving of a 
more lengthened notice, and, indeed, 
no traveller can fail to be struck by 
the rugged picturesqueness of their 
appearance. Some one has not in- 
appropriately called them the “ satyrs 
of the Campagna,” though they be- 
long rather to the mountain than 
to the plain. Their dress is that 
which we are erroneously taught to 
connect with the traditional ideal of 
a brigand (an ideal, by the way, very 
unjustly supposed to be realized by 
the honest, industrious, and deluded 
peasants of whom New York has 
recently said such hard things)—a 
high, conical felt hat, with a frayed 
feather cr red band and tassels; a 
red waistcoat; a coarse blue jacket 
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and leggings, sometimes of the shag- 
gy hair of white goats (hence the 
title satyr), sometimes of tanned skin 
bound round with cords that inter- 
lace as far as the knee. The ample 
cloak common to all Roman and 
Neapolitan peasants completes the 
costume, and gives it a dignity which 
sits well upon them. Their instru- 
ments are very primitive, and the 
tunes they perform are among the 
oldest national airs of Italy, trans- 
mitted intact from father to son by 
purely oral teaching. They always 
go in couples, and, while one plays 
the zampogna, or bagpipe, the other 
accompanies him on the fifera, or pas- 
toral pipe—a short, flute-like instru- 
ment. ‘These are the men who make 
the fortunes of many an artist, and 
who, as models, are transformed as 
often as Proteus or Jupiter of old. 
The broad flight of steps leading 
from the Piazza di Spagna to the 
Pincian hill is their chief resort when 
off duty as fiferari, and on the look- 
out as models; and any guide could 
show you among them Signor So- 
and-So’s “ Moses,” or Madame Such- 
a-one’s “S. Joseph,” besides innumer- 
able other characters, Biblical and 
classical, sustained by at most only a 
dozen men of flesh and blood. A 
few women there are among them, 
some in the characteristic but rare 
costume which is erroneously sup- 
posed to be the only one worn in the 
neighborhood of Rome, namely, the 
square fold of spotless linen on the 
head (a style almost Egyptian in 
its massiveness) and narrow skirt of 
darkest blue, with an apron of carpet- 
like pattern and texture. A row of 
heavy coral beads encircles their 
throats, and the ample folds of their 
loose chemise of white cotton are con- 
fined by a blue boddice laced up the 
front. These figures suggest them- 
selves as splendid models for a set 
of Caryatides, but they are more 
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usually painted as typical peasant 
women, and sometimes, when old, 
as §S. Elizabeth, S. 
Sibyls, 


The confusion of gaily-attired or 


Anne, or the 


dark-robed figures in the streets is at 
first bewildering to the stranger, es- 
pecially on a festival day, when one 
would think that the middle ages 
had broken up through the thin crust 
Here 
are Capuchin friars, in their coarse 
brown confined round the 
waist by a white knotted cord, hurry- 
ing with large baskets on their arms 
from house to house to collect their 
meal of broken refuse; further on is 
a Papal zouave in his uniform of 
gray and his white half-leggings—a 


of levelling modern decorum. 


tunics 


foreigner and very likely a noble, 
fair, slight, and dignified, like Col. 
de Charrette, the grandson of the 
great Vendean leader of 1793; here, 
again, comes an abate, with his enor- 
mous black three-cornered hat and 
his long and ample cloak or garment 
gathered in a line of full, close folds 
at his back, and sweeping thence 
around his person with all the pic- 
turesque dignity of a Roman toga; 
jostling against this dark figure is the 
lithe, cat-like French soldier, cheery 
and open-faced; beyond him hurry 
lackeys in rich but faded _liver- 
ies that look as if they had been 
fashioned out of tapestry; pea- 
sants in every garb, some clustering 
round a. scrivano, or public letter- 
writer, established in the open air at 
a ricketty table, with a few sheets of 
dirty paper and a heap of limp red 
wafers for his stock in trade; and 
others intent upon their birthright, 
i.e. noisy and successful begging. 
Perhaps one of the most curious 
sights to a stranger is to be found in 
the back yards of houses inhabited 
by swarms of families who have but 
one well among them from which to 
draw water. The well is in the mid- 
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dle of the courtyard, and from it 
to every window of the house (and 
often of several adjoining houses) 
runs a strong wire cord. On this is 
slung a bucket, which is let down or 
drawn up by a pulley easily man- 
aged from the window; and all day 
long this ingenious manceuvre is 
constantly repeated with sundry 
whirring noises quite novel to the 
northern ear. It would need vol- 
umes to give any idea of the mere 
outer picturesqueness of Roman 

much more of the varied 
beauties that do not at once catch 
the eye. The Ghetto, or Jews’ 
quarter, affords one of the most 
peculiar street-sights. The streets 
here are narrower, darker, filthier 
than elsewhere, the stalls are dingier, 
the poverty more apparent. Rags 
everywhere and in every stage of 
dilapidation—rags hung out over 
your head like banners; rags spread 
on the knees of the industrious wo- 
men, who with deft fingers are mend- 
ing and darning them; rags laid in 
shelves and coffers ; rags clothing the 
swarthy children that tumble about 
the grimy door-steps—a very night- 
mare of rags. And among them, 
exiles: gorgeous robes hidden away 
where you would least expect them, 
rare laces of gossamer texture and 
historical interest, brocades that once 
graced a coronation, and even gems 
that the Queen of Sheba might have 
envied, Mingled in race and broken 
in spirit as are these Jews, weak de- 
scendants of the stern old Bible he- 
roes, one touching evidence of their 
loyalty to their ancient traditions re- 
mains. We were told of it by Dr. 
O , of the Propaganda College, 
who had many friends among the 
Hebrew Rabbis. The Arch of Titus 
in the Forum, or what is now vulgar- 
ly called the Campo Vaccino (oxen’s 
field or market), is a magnificent tro- 
phy commemorating the last victery 


scenes, 
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of Rome over Jerusalem. Its dassi- 
rilievi, both exterior and interior, re- 
present the sacking of the Holy City 
and the despoiling of the tempie. 
The carvings of the triumphal pro- 
cession bearing aloft the rifled trea- 
sures of the Holy of Holies, the 
great seven-branched candlestick, 
the mystic table of the “loaves of 
proposition,” the golden bowls and 
censers, naturally enough excite feel- 
ings of bitter regret in the breast of 
the exiled and wandering race. So 
it happens that no good and true 
Jew passing through the Forum will 
ever follow the road that leads under 
this beautiful sculptured monument 
of his country’s fall, nor even let its 
shadow fall upon his head as he 
passes it by. ‘This sign of faithful 
mourning certainly struck us as very 
significant and poetical. There are 
two synagogues in the Ghetto, and 
it is curious to reflect that these He- 
brew temples were tolerated within 
the walls of Rome by a government 
which proscribed Anglican chapels 
and relegated the worship of the 
English visitors beyond the Porta 
del Popolo. This restriction may 
have unheedingly been called intol- 
erant; but let us stay for a moment 
to examine its reason. Rome was a 
theocracy and swayed by directly 
opposite principles to any other ex- 
isting state, and it could no more 
allow of promiscuous worship within 
its domain than of old the Hebrew 
high-priest could have allowed the 
Moabitish altars to be erected at the 
doors of the Ark of God. In speak- 
ing of the Rome of the popes, it is 
absolutely necessary for a non-Cath- 
olic to set his mind to a different 
focus from that which answers the 
ordinary purposes of travel and ob- 
servation; it is necessary to do as 
Hawthorne says somewhere in his 
romance of the Marble Faun— 
that is, to look at the pictured 
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window of a great cathedral from 
the inside, where the harmony of 
form, of color, and of distribution 
is plainly visible; not from the 
outside, where an unmeaning net- 
work of dark, irregular patches of 
glass vexes the eye of the gazer. 

One is apt at first to wander 
through these Roman streets in the 
indecision brought on by /’emdarras 
des riche Shall we seek the 
Rome of religion, of history, or of 
art? Shall we make a tour of the 
churches or the studios first? Or 
shall we go at once to the colossal 
ruins, and bury ourselves in the an- 
nals of the old republic? All these 
regions have been thoroughly ex- 
plored, and there are guides, both 
living and dead, to lead one through 
the divers cities existing within the 
bosom of the whilom mistress of 
the The streets themselves 
are a series of pictures, from the Via 
Condotti—where the most finished 
masterpieces of antique jewellery 
are successfully imitated, and where 
wealthy strangers crowd round the 
counters, eager to take home keep- 
sakes for fortunate friends—to 
the Piazza Montanara, where the 
handsome peasants from the country 
mingle with the stalwart Frasteverini, 
who boast of being lineal descend- 
ants of the ancient Romans. One 
thing which is very apt to strike any 
thoughtful observer upon a first saun- 
ter through Rome (we speak of 
1863) is the sovereignty of religion 
in every department of life. Art is 
wholly moulded by it, domestic life 
pervaded by it, municipal life simply 
founded on it. Every monument of 
note is stamped with its impress, as 
the Pantheon; every ruin is conse- 
crated to its service, as the Coliseum. 
Every public building bears on its 
walls the keys and tiara of the Papacy 
side by side with the “S. P. Q. R.” 
of the city arms (Senatus Populusque 


world. 


less 


Romanus), Even the private galler- 
ies are under government protection, 
and not one of the pictures can be 
sold without the leave of the authori- 
ties. The very collections of classic 
statuary are the work of successive 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

essentially religious (as it always 
is in any country whose ideal still 


Education js 


remains civilized and does not ap- 


proximate to that of the irrespon- 
sible denizen of the forests), and at 
the same time national, since every 
nation has here its own representa- 
tive college. The archeological dis- 
coveries in the catacombs and 

the Dominican Convent of San Cle 
mente open. a new branch of re- 
search peculiar to Rome, while mo- 
dern art instinctively follows in the 
same religious groove, and spends it- 
self chiefly on the imitation of Chris- 
tian mosaics, the manufacture of 
costly articles of devotion, such as 
reliquaries, crucifixes, rosaries, and 
the rivalry of both foreign and na- 
tive artists to invent new sesthetical 
expositions of religious truth, new 
embodiments of religious symbols, 
From the street-shrines which we 
have passed to the studios of Chris- 
tian artists and the examination of 
ancient Christian art there is, there- 
fore, less distance than one would 
think, The same 


idea has created 
them, and the faith which keeps the 
lamp alight and inspires the /iffe- 
raro’s tribute is the same that guides 
the chisel of the sculptor and the 
brush of the painter. 


It is certainly 
a remarkable fact that in 
there is perhaps landscape- 
painting than in many other schools 
and centres of art, and that, too, in a 
country so picturesque, so full of 
that pathetic southern beauty of lu- 
minous atmosphere and intense co- 
loring. The human element, and, 
above all, the religious, seems, as by 
divine right, to blot out every other 


LP, ~ 
Rome 


less 
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in this mystic capital, not of the 
world alone, but of the whole realm 
of intellect. Classicism itself, the 
child of the soil, seems an alien 
growth here, and one wanders 
through miles of antique statuary as 
one would through some gigantic 
collection of exotics in a northern 
clime, expecting every moment to re- 
turn to a different and more normal 
atmosphere. So it is not to be won- 
dered at, when exploring the field of 
modern art, that so many of those 
wild-looking Germans, with long, fair 


of costume, and universal abundance 
of the plaid shawl serving as an over- 
coat, should be engaged on S., Jeromes 
or S. Catherines rather 
Apollos or Minervas. 


than on 


The Italians are best represented 
among the sculptors, and Tenerani, 
Giacometti, and Benzoni have made 
their religious statuary famous through 
the Christian world. Discarding the 
influence of the Renaissance, they 
have returned to the austere ideal so 
well understood by Canova and ex- 
emplified in his figures of Justice 
and Mercy on the tomb of Clement 
XIV. in S. Peter’s—the ideal which 
Michael Angelo forsook when he 
introduced “ muscular Christianity ” 
intoart. Tenerani’s “ Angel of Judg- 
ment,” intended for the tomb of a 
‘Prussian princess, is a magnificent 
conception. Colossal in size, and 
divinely impassible in expression, 
this grand figure stands as if in the 
last dread pause before the call, 
holding uplifted in his mighty hand 
the trumpet that is to awaken the 
dead. It is impossible to give an 
adequate impression of this statue, 
so majestic and so simple, with its 
massive drapery falling straight to 
the feet, not tortured with a thousand 
undignified wrappings, nor flying like 
a stiffly frozen scarf around the bar- 
ed limbs, as it does on the wretched 
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angels whom Bernini has perched up- 
on the bridge opposite the Mole of 
Adrian. The two lifelike statues of 
Christ and his betrayer, Judas, which 
are placed at the foot of the Scala 
Santa, one of the most venerated 
shrines of Rome, are also Tenerani’s 
handiwork. Judas clutches a bag of 
money in his left hand, which he tries 
to hide behind his back, while his 
bent body and the low animal cun- 
ning in his look betray the sordid 
eagerness that prompts him. Oppo- 
site this statue is that of our Saviour, 
whose attitude, full of dignity and 
repose, is more that of a lenient 
judge than of an entrapped victim: 
As far as marble can be god-like, 
this figure borrows something of the 
lofty characteristics of its original; 
and it is to be noticed that sculp- 
ture can more easily than painting 
attain such quasi-perfection. We 
have all been repeatedly struck by 
the efieminacy of almost every re- 
presentation of our Lord, but this 
danger is much diminished in mar- 
ble, the material itself being more 
or less incapable of sensuous inter- 
pretation. ‘This is very evident in 
entirely or partially undraped figures, 
which are redeemed from the allur- 
ing repulsiveness of the same sub- 
jects on canvas by a certain firm- 
ness of outline and breadth of con- 
tour suggestive of strength rather 
than tenderness, dignity rather than 
charm. 

One very beautiful group in mar- 
ble was the “Taking down from the 
Cross,” which in 1863 was still in the 
atelier of a German sculptor, whose 
name we have forgotten. ‘The re- 
alistic details, such as the nails still 
embedded in the sacred hands of the 
Redeemer, the crown of thorns, the 
tears of the Magdalen who is em- 
bracing his feet, were marvellously 
and yet not painfully correct, while 
the whole expression of the artistic- 
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ally grouped figures was touching- 
ly Christian. Benzoni’s Eve was an- 
other well-known masterpiece, of 
which many fac-similes by the sculp- 
tor himself were constantly sold to 
rich English or Russian patrons; 
but its chief merit was the wonder- 
ful hair, upon w hic h the “ mother of 
all the living * half sits, and which 
is chiselled with minute accuracy. 
The statue might be that of a beau. 
tiful bather moulded 
Venus, nbolic serpent 
twined 1 the stump of the tree 
on which she leans. 

Gibson, the English tor, was 
the apostle of the revived art of tint- 
ing statues. He « led tha 
was the custom 
brought 
favor of his ass 

statue of Augus 
baths of Livia 
Rome, and which 
gilding 
of its drapery. 
a pagan temple, 
of classic 
but equally 
nus was the marvel of the London 
Exhibition of - he was 
at work ¢g the finishing touch 
to a very “we tinted Hebe. The 
flesh was skilfully tinged to a faint 
pink hue, so faint that it suggested 
ivory with a glow upon it rather 
than actual flesh ; and here and ther 

for instance, round the short kirtle e 
and on the band around the fore- 
head, ran a pencil-line of gold in 
lelicate mney: The artist, gray and 
withered, and pacing among his sta- 
tues in a ‘went sort of déshabillé, re- 
minded one of the ancient Greek 
philosophers discoursing on their fa- 
vorite theories, altogether 


or a grandly 
save for the sy1 


aroun< 


7 
scuip 


: } 
sucn 


during our sta 
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on 
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marks of 


and vermilion he fringes 


studio wa: 


the 
naturalism, very 


representative 
beautiful, 
soulless. His tinted Ve- 
2, and now 
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giving 
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a cultivated and charming paga 

and had conceptions of the Greek 
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ld have delighted 


myths which wou 
Phidias. He explained his Bacchus 
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to us most enthusiastically, dwelling 
on the mistake often made of delin- 
eating him as the bloated god of 
temperance and coarse indulgence. 
“T have made him,” 


in- 
he said, point 
ing to his statue, crowned with vine 
“not less beautif - than Ay ,ol- 
lo; for he was the god « 


pleasure, of dance and 


leaves, 


song, and 
the type of brutal revelry some peo- 


He left 


was nc 


ple would have us believe. 
This statue 
er the 


e use 


that to Silenus.” 
tint 

did not as a ru 
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weakness on the par 


tive of secular art in Rome. 


two magnifi tues of Cleopatra 
and the Lib 
of th R« 

don E 
(or a 
ston’s gallery of mo 
New York. Story 


roine 


cent sta 
yan Sib 
man Court” 
xhibition of 1862. 

replica of it) is in 


yl were the gem 

in the Li 
The former 
Mr. John- 
s in 


dern pictures 


a ) 


has given his he- 
something of the Egyptia 
type, thereby forsaking the arbitrary 
rule that 

only to be admissible in sculpture ; 
and, if he has lost in mere 
beauty, 
ez. In 


o1lve 
give 


decreed the Greek ty] 
> physic al 
he has amply g 

his Cleopatra, 

n us the vol uous woman, but 
brooding over the 


ity, looking into 


the captive queen, 

fall of her soverelg 
ened with 
for she sees Mo empire enslaved, her 
nat somalia y wiped out, her dynasty 
forgotten. We dare not pity her, for 
she is above such a tribute; we can- 
not despise her, for we feel that con- 


gloomy apprehension; 
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tempt would not reach her. She.is quite a study. His enthusiastic ex- 
here the tangible embodiment of a planations of his cartoons of the 
principle ra ther than the splendid Seven Sacraments, which were in his 
sinner of flesh and blood; and invol- af#elier at the time we visited him, 
untarily we admire and reverence were very ee His own ap- 
her, and are silent before her impe- pearance was singularly in harmo- 
rial woe. The Libyan Sibyl is not ny with the tone of ‘his works, and, 
inlike the Cleopatra in ceneral ef- by its dignified asceticism, could not 


fect, and bears the same stamp of fail to remind one that to paint as 
loftiness of mind on the part of the he did is to pray. One of his most 
artist. none tiful produc ucti ns is now at Mu 
Of Hoffman ery differet nich—a lf-len etl Madonna—in 

sculptor, anc 1e adopted so ’ whose draperies | 
Overbeck, we remember b combine the most richly vari ‘od tints, 
work, as he di etween our first all subdued to that velvety depth 
{ and mellowness which is so peculiar 
to some the ol re- Raphaelite 
masters, an i suggests 
to our mind in medi- 
eval stained glass. The Christian 
revival linked with his name has 
— far and le, and all over 
‘rance are 
inspiration. 
naissance e, the 
001 of Michael 
n lsome, robust 
later man- 
l rere to the 
d the revived 
chivalry was no 

sant, or 

Many disciples followed 
istic school, and one of 
: , Seitz, of whom we have had 
vn, have not the least personal knowledge, may well find a 
in‘the harmony of place here. Sei had his studio 
composition. ear the Piazza Barberini, and, when 
his was the we went in a party to see him, he 
Virgin in Beato was at — on a beautiful group of 


the Convent of saints arrayed round the throne of 
ce, translated in- the Virein and Child 
thoroughly characterist 
lepartment of signed eran 
1 custom of represe ; the family of 


~ was a 


the owner by their veapectine patron 
imself, a worthy follow- saints. It was destined for a Gothic 
ligious painters of the chapel in England, and has since 
XVth centuries, was been transferred there, having begn 
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ordered by a connoisseur in religious 
art and ecclesiastical archzology. 
The minuteness and accuracy of de- 
tail, such as are required by the 
costumes of S. Charles Borromeo 
(cardinal), of S. Francis of Sales, 
(bishop), and S. Ida (a Benedictine 
nun), are perfect, yet without a trace 
of that pagan naturalism which, since 
the days of the Medici, has uncrown- 
ed every ideal, and lowered even 
historical dignity to the level of vul- 
gar domesticity. The researches 
necessary to a correct representation 
of such royal garments as are dis- 
tinctive of S. Constance, the daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Constantine; S. 
Edith, the royal Saxon abbess; S. 
Edward the Confessor, who holds in 
his hand a model of his foundation, 
Westminster Abbey ; and of S. Fliza- 
beth of Hungary, the queenly alms- 
giver, whose loaves of bread were 
turned to wreaths of red roses as her 
husband was about to upbraid her 
for her are 
also shown, by the success of these 


too lavish generosity, 


figures, to have been deep and pains- 
taking. S. Thomas of Canterbury, 
patron of the chapel for which the 
altar-piece was intended, is also very 
beautifully represented, the pallium 
and crozier faithfully copied, while a 
knife, placed transversely in the in- 
terstices of the pastoral staff, points 
out symbolically the manner of his 
heroic death. The main figures, the 
Virgin and Child, are radiant with 
heavenly grace as well as dignity, 
the tints of the former’s robe being 
exquisitely delicate, almost transpar- 
ent in their ethereal suggestiveness, 
while the disposition. of the folds is 
both grave and modest. The picture 
is on a gold ground, and divided into 
three panels by XIIth century colon- 
nettles of twisted gold, while the names 
of the saints are inscribed in Lom- 
bardic characters on the breadth of 
the frame. Before we take our leave 
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of modern art, of which, of course, we 
do not pretend to have given more 
than a very superficial summary, we 
must not forget the restored mosaics 
in the Basilica of S. Paul. This is 
outside the walls of Rome, and has 
been in continual process of rebuild- 
ing and embellishment for over forty 
years. ‘The great fire of 1822, which 
destroyed the old Basilica, and swept 
away the carved cedar roof which was 
one of its chief glories, only spared 
the apse containing some valuable 
mosaics of the Theodosian period— 
an enthroned Christ, around which 
was an inscription recounting how 
the Empress Galla Placidia and 
Pope Leo the Great had finished 
the decorations of the church, and 
several medallions 
represent the first twenty or thirty 
popes. Among the renovating tasks 
to be undertaken, that of continuing 


purporting to 


5 
t 
L 


the series of Papal mosaics became 
one of the foremost. Those pontifis 
authentic 
remained, whether in 
medals, or on 


of whom some 


likeness 
busts, 
canvas, were repre 
sented according to these data; whil 


casts, 


for the earlier popes of whom no 
liable left, tradition 
° 
ic 


and symbolism were appealed 


memorial was 
The artists took great pains in 
lecting and arranging their models, 
the ecclesiastical authorities gave 
them every help and encouragement 
in their power, and the result was a 
series of new mosaic medallions run- 
ning all round the nave above the 
granite columns, hardly distinguish- 
able from the IVth century work, 
and in every respect true to the al- 
most forgotten traditions of this an- 
cient branch of art. 

Among other praiseworthy restora- 
tions of antique industry is the es- 
tablishment of Signor Castellani, a 
true artist and enthusiast, who stands 
unrivalled in his application to the 
study of Etruscan and Roman jew- 
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Here may be seen wonder- 
mad exact reproducticns of Ro- 
bulle, or 
hung round the necks of youths be- 
fore they attained the age at 
they assumed the /oga virilis, 
of manhood and « 
ule, or brooches of 


man golden ——— 
which 

indica- 

itizenship 

gold, wrought 

ith the heads of lions 

vine-leaf 

lain, massive rings, 


chased with 
olden waistbelts, delicate crowns of 
golden myrtle leaves, h uir-pins and 
rnaments (those with w Ro- 
an ladies are said to often 
their female slave *§ In Capri- 
ang er), and 


ript iewell ery. 


hi h 
have 
struck 
— ari — 7 
lous rl ious nonde- 


Pea 


upon 


: ‘ 
ese orn such later conceits 


aments 
were appropriate, Castell i pro- 
broocl nes 
fez (for 
lain Etruscan letters, or 
Roma, 
most perfect objects of 


rings and earin: 
ever) in 
the reversi- 
Per- 
art 
with their lit- 

ints conied 


, 
Ss 


ek word 


le words, Amor, 
haps the 


ste 
CLC. 


- 1, Liarac 
were the neckiaces, 
: ; 
tle amphora-shaped 
irom 


nd which are 


those found sient tombs, 
so well known. 
used 
more solid pieces 
peculiar to Castell 
style, and cost 


and 


now 


gvold-work 


much 
2arch, i 


; : : 
sults were also tor 
nly recipes. 
fo return to Chr and 
do 
cata- 
histo- 


stian 


we cannot 


} 


its early origin, 
better than go straight to the 


combs. Apart from their 
rical they have the addi- 
tional merit of being the birth-place 
of Christian symbolism, It should 
always be borne in mind that art is a 
means, not anend. If it aims only 
at mere physical beauty, it degrades 
itself to the level of a common trade. 
Its inspiration should come from on 
high, and its object be to lift the 
VOL, XVIIL—52 


~ 
interest, 
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soul from vulgar to sublime thoughts. 
Thus began the art of the cata- 
combs. It was eminently symboli- 
cal, like the language of Christ him- 
self in the parables, and like the 
venerable traditions of the Old Tes- 
tament. We should detain our rea- 
ders too long were we to 
anything like an ad 
tion of the wndeus types found 

the catacombs. ‘The good shep- 
herd surrounded by 1 
bolizing 


propose 
equate e xamina- 


his flock, sym- 
the church; Moses striking 
the rock, symbolizing the 
the 
and 


grace of 
sacraments, particularly baptism ; 
Jonas saved from the whale, 
and reposing under the miraculous 
gourd, typifying the resurrection 
and life everlasting, are some of the 
most oft-repeated subjects. The 
multiplication of the and 
fishes also constantly recurs, meaning 
the eucharistic and sacra- 
Mass, and 
the body of the 
ord under the appearance of bread. 
The Deluge and Noe’s ark are 
quently for the sake of 
contain—that of 
saving 


loaves 


sacrifice 
ment, the sacrifice of the 
sacrament of 

rd 
fre- 
depicted, the 
symbol aa the 
church alone the human race 
amid the general corruption of sin. 
The fish is a double symbol, the five 
letters of the Greek word IyOus being 
the initials of the following words: 
Jesus, Christ, Son (of ) God, Saviour, 
which form a complete confession of 
faith ; and the animal itself, capable of 
existing only in the water, typifying 
that by baptism alone does the Chris- 
tian soul liv e. Sometimes the fish is 
put for Christ himself; as in two very 
ancient catacomb frescos, where it is 
seen in the one swimming in the water, 
bearing a ship (the c chure h) upon its 
back, and in the other pentind a 
basket of bread, the type of the Holy 
Eucharist. ‘This symbol of the fish 
was so universally accepted, and be- 
came so fixed in men’s minds, that 
it originated the shape of the episco- 
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pal seal, which was and is still fash- 
ioned like a pointed oval or ogive. 
In many frescos, a female figure is 
depicted with outstretched hands, 
_ signifying, as some think, the church 
in prayer, or, as others say, the 
Mother of God interceding for the 
church. Among the Christian hier- 
oglyphics, palms and crowns were 
frequent ; a dove often represented 
the spirit at peace in Christ (this was 
frequently the only epitaph on a 
Christian’s tomb), and a peacock or a 
phoenix, immortality. Here the re- 
collections of paganism were suited 
to Christian doctrines, and, like the 
converted temples, did duty in the ser- 
vice of truth. A curious instance of 
this is seen in the frequent recurrence 
of the myth of Orpheus depicted in 
the frescos of the the 
Greek shepherd with his lyre standing 
for Christ, who by the magic of his 
doctrine and his tames the 
evil passions of man, as Orpheus 
tamed the wild beasts of the forest. 
In the earlier frescos, we see traces 
of the pure Greek models of ancient 
painting ; the graceful draperies, the 
delicate borders remind us of Pom- 
peian art, but there is nothing im- 
modest, and the figures themselves 
are already of a graver and nobler 
type. In the later paintings, the 
beauty of detail and ornamentation 
grows less, but the grand ideal is yet 
more prominent. ‘There is a transi- 
tion in art, but the indelible stamp 
of Christianity is already impressed 
on the struggling types of a more 
perfect future. It was fitting that 
Christianity should only use pagan 
civilization with all its products as a 
pedestal—a noble basis, it is true, but 
still only a pedestal—and should rear 
above it a structure wholly her own. 
Thus from her inspiration rose a new 
architecture purely Christian; new 
arts, such as stained glass-making ; in 
literature, new languages capable of 


catacombs, 


grace 
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more spiritual expressions, 
teresting to find in Rome the tra- 
dition of Christian art so unbroken, 
and especially to be able to compare 
the earliest efforts at a reverent and 
lucid illustration of the truths of faith 


It is in- 


with the latest development of the 
same sentiment in the new German 
cones From the catacombs and 
San Clemente to the school of Over- 
the transition is natural, and 
we find the same master-spirit guid 


y 


“oer 
The 
seed that produced such painters as 
Gian Bellini, Fra Angelico, Masac- 
Orcagna, Giotto, 


ing both pictorial expositions. 


cio, and Perugino 
was destined indeed to be crushed 
for full four centuries, but what a 
glorious harvest has the bruised grain 
yielde sd in this age! Of all the pro- 
ductions of the XIXth century, none 
to our mind ever deserved its repu 
tion one-quarter so well as the Ch 
tian and Gothic revival, which 
leading the human mind back to the 
spirit of the early church.* 

We do not speak of the much-fr 
the Borghes¢ 


palaces, 


qguented galleries of 
Doria, or Corsini 
every visitor to Rome knows them 
as well as we do; nor of the Stanza 
of Raphaelin the Vatican—which we 
studied perhaps less than we ought— 
because we should probably offend 
many established predilec tions by so 
doing. 


becaus - 


The pictures most often un- 
der our eyes were those in the Sistin 

chapel and in S. Peter’s, and of the 
former a most painful in 
mains upon our mind. ‘The Cl 
tian ideal of art is there utte 
lated by a painter who, as a man, was 
a most fervent and austere Christian. 
The taint of the Renaissance was 
upon Michael Angelo when he gave 
us an athlete enthroned, in the place 


1] TESSI( yn re- 


} 
oriy vi0- 


* The reader will find th is subject amplified, 
under some of its aspects, in Tne CaTHovic 
Wortp for Aug. ., 1872, article “*Symbolism of 
he Church.” 
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of Christ the Judge; and we are hap- 
py to reflect that his spiritual con- 
ception of divine niajesty 
different from his artistic 
The pictures in §. 
are all 
vellous triumph of artistic 
Domenichino’s Communion of S 
Jerome especially is so 


far 
conception. 
Peter’s, except one, 
most 


was 


mosaics, and a mar- 
illusion, 
accurately 
rplexing material 
forewarned will 
that he is looking on 
canvas. 


copied in this pe 
that any one not 

_drea m 
The single 
1e picture opposite the 
Marta, and 


that befell 


represents 
ement Ananias and 
Sapphira. 

Of all monuments of « arly Chris- 
tianity, whose interest is joi ined with 
that of art, none more 

the church of 
Clemente, served by Irish 
and English 
tection. The disc overy of the 
terranean church and frescos, 
from the oa & Gl 
third successor of S, 
the his istical 
eology. Believed to have been 
the site of S. Cler 


and to have 


stands con- 


spicuous than San 
Do- 


pro- 


the 
minicans, under 
sub- 
dating 
ement, the 
Peter, was an 


days 


era in tory of ecclesi 
arché 
nent’s own dwelling, 
originated in an oratory 
himself, th 
Basilica of S. Clement is of a high 
proofs of its 
, when Pope Zosi- 
he scene of | 


established there by 


intiquity. ‘There are 


existe 


nce in 417 
th 


mus chose it as 
demnation of the Pelagian heresy. 
To this date or thereabouts may be 
referred a certain Byzantine Madonna 
in fresco; and the learned and en- 
thusiastic F, Mullooly has built upon 
apparent coincidence a very 
beautiful and possibly correct theory. 
‘The very difference 


his c on- 


tis 


,»’ he says, * be- 
tween the heads of S. Catherine and 

S. Euphemia, with hair flowing down 
from their jewelled crowns—i.e. hu 
man nature decked with the jewels 
of virginity and martyrdom—and the 
countenance of Our Lady, enshrined 
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in a mass of ornaments, 
single lock 
nature 


without a 
appearing—z.e. human 
totally transformed by grace— 
indicates the limner’s scope.” And 
again: “ AZZ the gifts of grace are 
signified by the necklace, breastplate, 
and the immense jewelled head -dress, 
with its triple crown, borne by Our 
Lady.” We hear of S. Clement’s Ba- 
silica again in 600, of its being re- 
stored in 795, and, a century later 
(855), of its being in “ good order.” 
It is not accurat 

it was destroyed b 
of 896 or in the 

Guiscard and Pope Gregory VII. in 
1084. At any rate, it disappears 
from history after this last convulsion, 
and not until 1857 was 
ae by F. Mullooly’s successful 
excavations. He has published a 
book in the subject, conspicuous 
for enthusiasm and archzological ac- 
curacy. Many portions of the Ba- 
silica were found in almost perfect 
preservation, 
being of 
costliness, 


known whether 
the earthquake 
wars of Robert 


ely 
y 


its existence 


the columns especially 
great beauty, variety, and 
both as to material and 
workmanship. But the frescos are 
he most important part of the silent 
testimony to Christian truth borne by 
this unearthed antiquity dating almost 
from the apostolic age. One in par- 
ticular we commend to the notice of 
such advanced Anglicans as proclaim 
the “ Roman” church of to-day to 
be other than the apostolic church 
of the first four centuries, It repre- 
sents S. Clement celebrating Mass at 
a small, square altar. We quote F. 
Mullooly’s literal description: ‘‘ The 
central compartment represents the 
interior of a church, from the arches 
of which are suspended seven lamps, 
symbolizing the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. That over the altar is 
circular in form,* much larger than 

* We should surmise the circular shape to be 


no less symbolical than the. other facts, and ‘to 
denote the eternity of the church. 
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the other six, and contains 
lights, probably typical of the seven 
gifts of the same Holy Spirit. Anas- 
tasius the librarian, who lived in 
IXth century, makes mention of 
form of lamp, and calls it a pharum 
cum corona —a lighthouse with a 
crown—a from its form, a 
lighthouse from the brilliancy of the 
light it emitted. 
it was in 

Christian churches. 


h 1S pont tifical 


SEVEN 


the 


this 


crown 


He also says that 
common all the 
S. Clement, in 
: ; 

robes (i.¢. a 


use in 


chasuble, 
an alb, etc., and ‘more particularly 
a pallium), is 
altar, 


officiating at th 
over which his 
Papa—Pope 
the form of a 
maniple between 
thumb forefinger of the 
hand. ; covered with a 
plain white cloth, and on it 
missal, the chalice, and 


name, 
S. Clement— 


leméens, 1 
is written in 


He has 


cross. 
the 
zie? 
le 


the 


and 


are the 
paten, The 
missal is open, and on one page 
it are the Dominus vobi. 
with 


wor ls, 
you 7" 


pronouncing, his 


(‘The Lord be 
t 


he saint is 
Catholic 
day 


extended, as 
even to ratin 

Mass. On the other page are the 
words, Lux Domini sit semper vobis- 
cum (“The peace of the Lord be 
ever with you”), These two pl 
were introduced into the 
the church by S. Cle 
and are still retained. On the righ 

of the saint are his ministers—name- 
ly, two bishops with croziers in their 
left hands, a deacon, and a subdea- 
con. ‘They all ‘have the 
tonsure (the distinguishing mark of 
the Latin rite), and the pope, in ad- 
dition to the tonsure, has the nimbus, 
or glory, the symbol of sanctity.”* 
In the neighboring fresco of the life 
and death of S. Alexius, the Pope, 
S. Boniface, is depicted again in sim- 
ilar pontifical garments, and is at- 


priests 


this when celel 


irases 
liturgy of 


ment himself, 


citcular 


*F. Mullooly, S. Clement, Pope and Martyr, 
and his Basilica at Rome, 
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tended by two cross-bearers. 
too, are the hanging lamps, 
t} 1c 
circular 


Here, 
four in 


number 


ton- 
has on | 


number; the clerics , to 
of twenty, all wear the 
and the pope 


a conical white mitre. 


sure, his head 


able in these early frescos 


shape of the lamps, chalice, 
and the fashion of the 
chasuble, aib, altar-cloth, and 
are exactly such 
duced in the 
ments of 
Browns, of Manchester 
ham—the 
F. Mull 
of these mural dec 


Si ign ific cant 


Eng} 
Hardman & 
style now 
ooly notices 
words: 
have been part 
about the same t 
have preser 
ance very 
tanical baldn« 
pose, but very 
the wundefiled 
walls in the 
investigation 
teresting facts 

by human means 


terral nean church. 

silica built over th 
one are 

est,, notably 

Catherine of 

life painted in < 

the 

enclos 

the 

marble desks 


inter 


walls, and 

ure, four feet in 

with the two amdones, 

» for the reading of the 
land the Epistle. 
gether with the 
raised a step or two above the level 
of the nave, are beautifully — 
ed; and already, in these 
types of birds, beasts, and flowers, 


—“* 
choir, 


Gos] pel These, to- 


enclosure, which is 


unusu 
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we trace that departure from the 
tradition of the monotonous acan- 
thus-leaf which was to blossom forth 
into such wonders at the Cathedrals 
York, and 
S. Cathe- 


Cologne, Chartres, 


frescos in 


Burgos. The 
chapel it would take too long 

ibe; a medallion head of 
is especially noticeable for 
at purity of outline and ex- 


ression, and the 
“ 7 


hea 1] ar 
neaveniy sugcges- 
} 

L 


rs and rarefies 
its human beauty. In a 


such 


tiveness which hallow 


cursory 
t 


sketch as this, it is impossible 


» GO justice to a subject so vast as 
’ J 


Zoman art, and we have therefore 
»mbodied in it but.a few of our per- 
mal recollections. The deepest im- 
never be 


who 


however, can 
No 


isited Rome can ever 


essions, 


Id in words. one 
succeed in 
‘ully expressing all his sentiments ; 


here are undefinable sensations that 


TO BE 


will assert themselves, though the 
visitor should strive to the utr.ost to 
resist and stifle them; there are vi- 
vid influences which are felt by the 
infidel, the Puritan, and the Catho- 
lic alike, though the will not 
acknowledge them, and the second 
has too much human respect to 
put them into tangible shape; still, 
they exist 
| 


first 


none the less strongly 
may bear fruit when least ex- 
pected. 


anc 


Rome is too much of a landmark 
in the tale of any traveiler’s life to 
be passed over in silence, and one 
might say of its charm and influence 
what Rousseau caused to be graven 
on the pedestal of a statue of Eros 
set up in his grounds near Geneva: 

* Pass lore ; voici ton maitr 
Il l’est, le fut, ou le doit ét 
‘ Passing, adore ; behold t 


He is, he was, or he ou 


FORGIVEN. 


“love ”"—“my sweet, my dearest love,” 


- feel 


el it bold, nor fear it a deceit : 


forget not that, in realms above, 


thrones of Seraphs are beneath thy feet. 


If Queen of angels thou, of hearts no less: 


c 


And so of 


mine—a poet's, which must needs 


Adore to all melodious excess 


‘7 j 


What cannot sate the rapture that it feeds. 


And then thou art my Mother: God’s, yet mine! 
} 


Of mothers, as of virgins, first and bes 


* 


And I as tenderly, intimately thine 
As He, my Brother, carried at the breast. 


My Mother! 


’Tis enough. 


If mine the right 


To call thee this, much more to muse and sigh 


All other honeyed names. 


A son, I must. 


A slave, I might— 


And both of these am I. 
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CONCLUDED, 


ANOTHER shrine most welcome to 
all who have made a retreat in a 
house of the Jesuits is the grotto of 
Manresa. I went to Spain to visit 
this holy spot. I enchanted 
with the wondrous appearance of 
Montserrat, the most unique moun- 
tain, perhaps, on the globe. It looks 
like some enormous temple or Val- 
halla built by the Scandinavians in 
honor of their Picture to 
yourself a high table-land, and imag- 
ine this surmounted by the Giant’s 
Causeway (wherewith doubtless you 
are familiar from the geography 
plates), and this again crowned by 
a multitude of icebergs or by co- 
lossal models of the Milan Cathe- 
dral, all forming a structure four 
thousand feet in height and some 
miles in extent, situated in a beau- 
tiful country of rounded hills—the 
Switzerland of Spain—which make 
the great mountain more singular 
and imposing by the contrast. You 
may thus form an idea of Montser- 
rat, which the pious Catalonians say 
was thus rent by the thunderbolts 
of God at the Crucifixion. A fa- 
mous shrine of the Blessed Virgin 
lies far up the mount; thirteen her- 
mitages formerly existed, but were 
destroyed by the French revolution- 
ists. To the shrine of Mary the 
converted Knight of Loyola repaired 
for his general confession, and then, 
retiring to an open cavern in the 
side of a rocky hill, and having the 
sublime mountain in view, he enter- 
ed on the famous retreat which re- 
sulted in that great work, the Spiri- 
tual Exercises. It was delightful to 
say Mass in that cavern, preserved in 


was 


gods. 


its Original narrow nakedness, and 
the Mass served by a gentleman 
from New Granada, himself a pil- 
grim to this holy place; to see the 
same shelf of which 
written that celebrated book prais- 
ed by so many popes, and which 


rock on was 


worked such wonders in the perfect 
ing of soldiers in the spiritual war- 
fare. But the House of Retreat, 
which still stands on the roof of that 
rocky cavern, was changed from its 
original purpose, and, having for a 
hospital, lies 
now, since the expulsion of the Je 


suits, in empty desolation ; its altar 


while been used as a 


literally stripped, its chapel in ruins, 
its library scattered, its corridors 
Here, at 
shrine to which all the novices of 


open to the elements. 
order in the noble church of Spain 
used to come on foot to refresh their 
spirit at the Mount of God, 

Ignatius had 


received a 
from on high, no one now remains 


where 


message 


but a lay brother in secular dress, 
who is allowed, by connivance of the 
police, to sweep the church and care 
for the chapels. ‘Two other church- 
es of the society and their colleges 
have now no trace of their posses- 
sion ; and of two hundred Jesuits who 
were formerly here, only three priests 
and two lay brethren are left, liv- 
ing on alms, and residing in a more 
wretched lane than could be found 
in New York. 

No Jesuit, Dominican, Francis- 
can, or other religious, can to-day 
wear the dress of his order, Their 
property was confiscated, their libra- 
ries broken up; they are forbidden to 
live in community or receive novices, 
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and no compensation is given them 
for the means of living whereof they 
were deprived. Such is a picture 
of religious life in that once most 
noble country, which controlled the 
empire of the world when she was 
most devoted to the church. In 
conversing with a young ecclesiastic, 
who guided me to the mean dwell- 
ing of the Jesuits, up three pairs of 
dark stairs, he said: “ Every one no- 
tices the decay of faith and increas- 
ing corruption of morals, and all ac- 
knowledge that the church militant 
is practically weak when deprived of 
the services of her religious orders.” 
I might relate visits to other places, 
and describe other peoples—tell you 
of the Cathedral at Burgos, the 
bearishness of some people I met, 
the politeness characteristic of others, 
the beauty of Switzerland, the fresh 
simplicity of the Tyrol, the peculiar 
charm of Venice, the prison of SS. 
Peter and Paul at Rome, the Propa- 
ganda College, and so on endlessly ; 
yut I have only desired to illustrate 
a little the pleasure of travel, not 
to describe everything, which were 
So great is the attrac- 
tion of travelling that a whole peo- 
ple, the gypsies, spend their lives in 
constant roaming over the world; 
but their condition, like that of cer- 
tain classes in civilized communi- 
ties, shows abundantly that continual 
wandering is conducive to advance- 
ment neither in morals, learning, nor 
real happiness. 

Travellers for Nealth, business, or 
pleasure are not excluded from the 
advantages sought by those who 
travel expressly in pursuit of know- 
ledge. If one but keeps his head 
cool and his temper quiet, he can- 
not but pick up a great deal of use- 
ful information during his sojourn 
abroad. Indeed, so true is this that 
a trip abroad has always been con- 
sidered the necessary finish to a 


impossible. 


82 
young man’s education ; and I would 
go so far as to say that no one can 
pretend to the appellative of educat- 
ed, in its best sense, unless he has 
travelled, or at least mingled with 
the people and observed the institu- 
tions of other nations. “ The proper 
study of mankind is man”; and it is 
excellence in the knowledge of man- 
kind, after the knowledge of God and 
of self, that constitutes learning. It 
is not mathematics alone, nor yet lan- 
guages, nor skill in trades nor navi- 
gation: it is to know our condition, 
and capacity, and progress, and that 
of other countries ; to know what in 
law and government is most condu- 
cive to the social happiness, not sim- 
ply the material advancement; to 
the eternal weal, not the temporal 
aggrandizement only of our race, 

The desire of increasing in know- 
ledge, as well as the pleasure the 
sage finds in the pursuit of wisdom, 
doubtless it was that sent our great 
Secretary, Seward, in his white old 
age, on a tour of the whole world. 
It was this that made those collec- 
tors of learned lore, Anacharsis and 
Herodotus, leave their polished home- 
circles, and travel amongst other 
peoples, It is this that makes the 
heirs of princely houses set out on 
the tour of Europe and America, and 
even Asia, on the completion of their 
college course, that they may under- 
stand their position amongst the 
nations. It is this that brings the 
acute and ambitious Japanese across 
the globe in search of what is desira- 
bie in our products; that they may 
see the truth and value of institu- 
tions different from their own. 

In order to attain the object of 
such a journey, we must observe 
certain conditions. In the first 
place, we should, if possible, know 
some of the languages of the coun- 
tries through which we intend to 
pass, or at least some which will 
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most likely be understood therein ; 
such as, for instance, the French in 
Italy, Germany, etc., the Italian in 
Spain, Greece, and Egypt. We are 
otherwise necessitated to depend on 
the mediation of a class often found 
faithless in its duty of exact interpre- 
tation. The interpreter, or cicerone, 
is very likely to digest the informa- 
tion he obtains or to qualify that 
which he imparts according to the 


supposed capacity or prejudice of ° 


his employer ; and, for fear of offend- 
ing one from whom he expects more 
money, he will sometimes tell an 
acceptable lie rather than an unwel- 
come truth. Most unlucky is he 
who is thus fed with the sweet poi- 
son of falsehood rather than the 
wholesome plainness of truth. What 
can he gain by travel ? 

An Irish bishop, standing before 
the picture of the martyrdom of SS. 
Processus and Martinianus in the 
Vatican, heard a young lady behind 
ask her father what was the subject 
of the painting. “ That’s the Inqui- 
sition, my dear; they are torturing 
people in the Inquisition.” He look- 
ed like a man who should know 
how to read, and the name of the 
picture was on the frame under it; 
but it is quite possible that his infor- 
mation came from a ¢icerone, as they 
have been known to give it just as 
false and malicious. 

In the second place, the traveller 
must bear in mind that his own na- 
tion does not monopolize the goud- 
ness or common sense of the world, 
and that, however unintelligible or 
absurd the customs of other coun- 
tries may appear to him, the pre- 
sumption is in their favor; hence, he 
must never ridicule anything, never 
judge rashly, but wait till his ignor- 
ance is removed and his little ex- 
perience enlarged to the knowledge 
of many excellent things that he 
dreamt not of before, remembering 


gl 
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that, while it is pardonable in chil- 
dren and peculiar to boors to laugl 
at a strange dress or a foreign cus- 
tom, it is unworthy of an educat- 
ed person. We should never be 
ashamed to learn, nor therefore to 
ask questions, Benjamin Franklin 
(or Dr. Johnson) said it 
means he g: 
tion. A doctor should be no more 
ashamed to ask a farmer about pota- 


} 
i 


was by thi 


ained so much informa- 


toes than he to ask him about pills, 
Every man should be supposed to 
know his trade better than 
others not of it. It is the : 
supposing themselves 


others 


own 


all-wis 
that 

many men bigoted and ignorant. 
Finally, a great secret for acquir- 


ing knowledge of strange peopl 


ICS 


know-nothings, 


and understanding their ways is con- 


tained in that advice to “put your- 
self in their place.” We will find 
that, if we were in their place, we 
would do just the same, or perhaps 


would not have done so wel 
find them doing, and it will prevent 


as we 


us forming very wrong impressions 
of a government or a people. F 

instance, when travelling in France, 
we were subjected to some incon 
venience by the police regulations, 
and were tempted to think the 
French a narrow-minded, suspicious, 
timid people, until some one remind- 
ed the rest of the surveillance our gov- 
ernment had felt itself constrained to 
exercise on the line of the Potomac, 
the suspension of the Habeas Cor 
pus, and the imprisonment of « 

tors under our own flag; and we 
were persuaded that France 
also excusable, filled as she was with 
the three 
political parties, and 


was 
adherents of contending 
her territory 
in part occupied by a conqueror. 
When we notice something appar- 
ently inconvenient, we must wait 
and see what is the corresponding 


advantage. Thus, one may dislike 
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the brick and marble floors of Italy. 
Let him wait till summer, and he 
will like them ; or let him reflect on 
the immunity from - conflagrations 
which is due to them, and then say 
if the adoption of this flooring in- 
stead of wood is not a cheap price to 
» for safety. ‘“ During a residence 
years in Flore 
know not a single house to have 
been burnt.” This is what Hiram 
Powers, the sculptor, testifies. In 
manner, Dickens was not very 
uch taken with the narrow 
id peculiar build of G 
l 


thirty -five 


like 
streets 
enoa the 

erb, yet he “T little 
hought that in one year I would 
love the very the streets 
of Genoa.” When he reached Swit- 
zerland on his return home, he was 
doubt pleased with the 


the 28 ry etc 


a 
adds: 


stones oi 


neatness 
| 


} 


the 


»3 Det 
sautiful Italian manners, 


€ 
] 
lan gt 


lage, the quick 


a pleasant look or 


recogni- 
cheerful 
rd, the captivating expression of 
a desire to oblige in everything, are 
left behind the Alps. Remember- 
ing them, I sighed for the dirt again, 
ceilings, and broken windows.” 
One of the great advantages we 
pean, just as others, gain by 
avelling is improvement in 
icciaieiiee, which is the foundation- 
of wisdom—beginning to look 
at ourselves as it were from a 
ance, and to see ourselves as we 
are seen by others. It is the great 
profit of this that made the poe 


1e brick floors, bare w alls, unplas- 


tere’ 


sat 
Seil- 


scone 


qals- 


exclaim: 
“Oh! wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us! 
It wad frae mony a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 

When we compare the institutions 
of foreign lands and their results with 
our own, we learn a juster apprecia- 
tion of each, and to remedy the de- 
tects of our own, if need be. On the 


one hand, the nothingness of the in- 


velling. §25 
dividual in many parts of Continen- 
tal Europe, and the “ everythingness’ 
of the state, is very intolerable. The 
way, too, the polic e stare at every one 
in France, as if you had a suspicious 
look, while the people side with the 
officer, not apparently from love of 
the law, but out of fear, just as all 
the school- boys quake when one is 
subjected to the pedagogue ’s scru- 
tiny. I was in France during Na- 
poleon’s despotism, and now under 
the republic, and it seemed to me 
that to the people it was all one; 
they fear whoever is in power. On 
landing at Calais, our names were 
peremptorily demanded, as if 
tion feared the entrance of 
certain individuals who 
known to it by name. 
would 
in such 


the na- 
some 
only 
I guess such 
hardly their 
acase. In Ireland, 
so little respect is had for the people 
that they are not trusted with arms; 
but, to keep a gun, one must have a 
written license from the agents of 
the inexorable government. Then, 
in most of those countries, the huge 
barracks of the standing 

swallowing up hundreds of 
sands of strong, healthy youth, and 
corrupting the morals of the district 
wherein they are stationed, seemed 
ys Cit 


to insult the people, and to say 
quiet, we'll cut you to 


pieces.” And then again their officers 
strut along in idleness, or kill time 
by balls, parties, and cricket-playing, 
while the masses are sweating to 
support them, or dying‘in the poor- 
houses, worn out in the struggle for 
existence. Of course, there 
palliation for this. The govern- 
ments of Europe are afraid of each 
other, and many of them are afraid 
of their people, too. God grant 
that we may never fear a foreign 
foe, or, what is worse, have a gov- 
ernment or laws which the people 
do not love! But if it is insulting 


were 


persons give 


names 


armies, 
thou- 


you don’t be 


is some 
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to our manhood to be forbidden to 
keep arms, it is certainly wrong for 
us to allow every ruffian to have his 
loaded revolver always in his pocket. 
It is worse to have a statute forbid- 
ding the carriage of concealed wea- 
pons, and not to enforce it. 

From the exactness wherewith the 
public honor is guarded and the 
criminal laws administered in Eng- 
land—one of those circumstances 
which make her paper pass as gold in 
any part of the world—we may learn 
to correct some of our insane, sul- 
cidal cane in these respects at 
home, which is destroying all secu- 
rity for life. and property, and mak- 
ing us a by-word among the na- 
tions. When we see the learning, 
maturity, and integrity required for 
the judgeship in other lands, we be- 
gin to see how wrong it is to render 
competition for this high station sub- 
ject to the bribery of low politicians, 
whereby, as we all know, men who 
hould be punished as criminals are 
sometimes found seated on the 
bench. O my friends! if you but 
knew what ridicule and contempt for 
democratic institutions some of these 
things cause in Europe! It is for 
this that many excellent persons look 
with horror on their approach, and 
cannot appreciate their worth or 
beauty when they behold these, how- 
soever accidental, results of their 
working. Often had we to try and 
correct unfavorable impressions aris- 
ing from the fact of known swindlers 
being allowed to flourish amongst us, 
and to ruin our public credit by their 
gambling speculations or bribery; 
and when one of them is, out of pri- 
vate and lawless revenge, murdered 
by another, how uncertain it is 
whether the criminal shall be hanged 
or restored to society! When they 
see how we assemble to hear lec- 
tures from women divorced from 
their husbands, and shamelessly liv- 
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ing with a paramour, while profess- 
ing Christian ministers bless such a 
union, associated though it be with 
adultery and murder, is it a wonder 
that Europeans should not increase 
in their respect for democracy ? 
sut the American abroad rouses from 
the lethargy which the commonness 
of these things throws over 
home; and to see 
others see it is the first step toward 
reform. God grant it come not too 
late ! 

Until one goes abroad, he is apt to 
imagine country enjoys 
much liberty in any sense as o1 
and that, 


him at 
the disorder as 


that no 
ir Own, 
how objectionable soe 
some of our practices may 

still the corresponding ones 

rope must be intolerably more 
How surprised we are, for insta 
when, having encountered the 
tlemanly custom-house regu 

of Eng land, France, and oth 
tions, the politeness of whose 
cers is often greater than you 
meet with here even in pers 

expect to gain by your visit, we re- 
turn home, and are confronted with 
the hostile demonstrations of our New 
York institution! At Liverpool, ti 
officer approaches, and, with a single 
glance at your appearance, frequently 
puts the chalk cross on your baggage; 
or gently asks if you have anything 
dutiable, and takes your word for an 
answer ; or, at most, slightly examines 
your baggage, and almost begs par- 
don for the trouble he is giving. In 
France likewise, only that 
asked to open your valise, 
please,” and thanked afterwards. 
How different in our supposed free 
atmosphere! Every traveller, 
zen or alien, is obliged to sign a 
statement, liable to be confirmed with 
an oath, to the effect that he carries 
nothing dutiable, not even a present 
for his wife or sister; and then his 
baggage is examined as if he had 


you are 
‘if you 


citi- 
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made no declaration at all. If the 
examination is to follow, the oath is 
unnecessary and therefore sinful. If 
the oath is accepted as true testi- 
mony, is it not insulting to examine, 
as if it were not believed, or as if the 
government wished to detect people 
in perjury. I read the experience of 
2 priest in a Holland custom-house, 
where the officer insultingly took a 
crucifix—an image of the crucified 


ling it on high, asked him what it 
as! In Alexandria of Egypt, they 
his person, pocket, and 
sounded his stomach, so that he cried 
out: “What! Is it contraband to 


have astomach? Is there any par- 


examined 


ticular size fixed for it? Are there 
any duties to be paid on it?” At 
least there was no tampering with an 
Such 


oath in these cases. 
are blamable anywhere, but they are 
| 


excesses 


intolerable in a republic. 

Another contrast unfavorable to us 
is the independence of the traveller, 
at least in this regard: in Continen- 
tal Europe, no man has to stand 
even in an omnibus; while here, not 
only in the street-cars, where it may 
be explained, but often on the cars 
of some of our principal railroads, you 
must stand in travelling. The law- 
ful number of places is marked in 
Europe, and the people behave as if 
. they were what we claim to be— in- 
dividual sovereigns”; if one man is 
without a seat, the company must 
either find him one or put on an 
extra car. Far different from us, who 
seem to be the slaves of monopoly, 
or “dead-heads” under a compli- 
ment, so that we dare not open our 
mouths. 

When we see how the people of 
Europe enjoy life, and lengthen their 
days, and increase their innocent plea- 
sures by moderation in seeking after 
wealth, by observing occasional holi- 
days, by popular amusements, foot 
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and boatracing, coursing, holding 
cricket-matches open to the public 
(free of charge, just as the rest of the 
sports in Great Britain), we begin to 
feel how absurd it is for us to be 
burning out our brains at forty years 
of age, to break down our bodies by 
excessive labor, heaping up riches 
which we thus inhibit ourselves from 
enjoying, to rush through our work 
as if we were laying up capital for a 
thousand years, instead of for ten, 
twenty, or thirty. By experience of 
all these things we find that we have 
much to learn and to improve; and 
while, on the one hand, we feel our 
own advantages, we are convinced, 
on the other, that it was a very silly 
saying, that of the school-boy: 
“That no one should stay in Europe 
now, since it is sO easy to come to 
America.” 

The non-Catholic is disabused of 
his prejudices by going abroad and 
finding Catholic institutions so dif- 
ferent from what he had been led by 
his training to expect; and _ their 
journey to Rome in particular used 
formerly to lead many an educated 
person to the truth, An English 
lady of high rank and great repute 
in her day said to Cardinal Pacca, 
the celebrated minister of Pius VII., 
“ There is one thing in your system 
which I cannot possibly get over, it 
is so cruel and shocking.” ‘ What 
is it that so excites your ladyship’s in- 
dignation ?” “Your Inquisition. I 
have been told all kinds of terrible 
things about it—its punishments, its 
tortures, and, in fact, all kinds of 
abominations.” ‘The cardinal en- 
deavored to remove from the lady’s 
mind the absurd notions which fic- 
tion and calumny had associated 
with the very harmless institution of 
modern times; but his success was 
not altogether complete. ‘“ Well,” 
said he, “ would your ladyship wish 
to see the head of this dreaded tri- 
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bunal?” “Above all things; and 
I should be most grateful to you 
for affording me the opportunity.” 
“Then you had better ey here on 
uch an evening (which he named), 
and you shall see this wear Mn 
personage, and you can then judge 
of the institution from its chief.” 
The lady true to her appoint- 
ment, all anxiety for her promised 
interview with the grand inquisitor. 
The cardinal, who was alone at the 
time of her arrival, received his vis- 
itor with his usual courtly manner, 
and engaged her in conversation on 
the various matters of the day. The 
lady became distrait, and at 
length said: “Your eminence will 
pardon me, but you led me to expect 
that you a woman’s 
curiosity.” “ How that, my 
lady ?” ‘Why, you remem- 
ber you assured me I was to see the 
Grand Inquisitor of the Holy Of- 
fice?” “Certainly, and you have 
seen him,” the cardinal said, in the 
quietest manner. “Seen 
him!” exclaimed the lady, looking 
round the apartment. “ I see no one 
but yourself, cardinal.” “ Quite true, 
my child; I did promise you that you 
should meet the head of the tribunal 
of which you have been told such 
wonderful tales; and I have kept 
my word, for in me you behold your 
grand inquisitor! From what you 
know of him, you may judge of the 
institution.” “You, cardinal—you 
the inquisitor! Well, I am surprised !” 
Her ladyship might have added: 
“And converted, too,” which she 
was. 

The Catholic is confirmed in his 
faith when he witnesses the piety of 
Ireland and Belgium ; sees the wealth, 
position, and learning of the children 
of the church in other nations, 
When he visits the chapter-house in 
the Abbey of Westminster, where, 
under the wings of the church, the 


was 


soon 


y 
were to gratify 
was 


don’t 


possible 
l 
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House of Commons long held its ses- 
sions, the testimony of 


does more to convince 


its mute walls 
him of the 
stand of the church in reg 
institutions than all that has insane 
written on the subject. 

beholds, in the famous 

the Propaganda, 
color, tongue, 
prayer and 
preach the one same faith 
land, he realizes what he 
held by faith—the C ath icity of the 
church—and he understands and 
feels what some one ha 


ard to free 


students 
and clime 
study, pre] 
in every 


had always 


5 expressed: 
“Elsewhere we believe, but in Rome 
we see Even from the practice 
heretics he takes a lesson 

ment to his church 

how 
avoid the 
which they 

their belief, support school 
own all the while they are 
the 
more the 


Protestants 
t with 


consider 


sees 


contac 


ation, | 
wisdom of 


ational educ 
prelates in condemning mixed ed 
cation. 

The public man of 
the member of 


our country, 
the legislature, t 
priest, finds much to learn 1 in the cus- 
toms. which 
tioned; and thus the experience 
each supplies the want of this i impott- 
ant and all- 
He sees by the conditi 
land, Bavaria, the south and 
of France, etc., that ps 
as prosperous, as happy and |] 
vithout the machin 
inventions on which 
pride oursel whil 
English g 
him slow to place 
in institutions which 
ted so much mental 
a 


P lw diceace 
bodily aisease 5 


centuri es hay > §al 


testing article at home. 


on of Switzer 


and 


ves; 
manufacturing 
make much trust 
have genera 
weakness and 
have tended so mucl 
to destroy the liberty and indey yen 
ence of’ the elimina 

the private tradesman and cuuineg 


people by 
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vast tyrannous monopolies ; and have, 
by their very circumstances and 
cipline, occasioned such an 


dis- 
increase 
of immorality in populations hereto- 
fore uncorrupted. Having observed 
a in their homes, he understands 
circumsta 


| etter the unces and motives 


uence men of different na- 


y and religion, and is enabled 
to form a more correct judgment of 
from 
When he sees the misery 


our adopted citizens, no matter 

cople at hom« e—a COon- 
ish misrule 

in od 


delusiv e cu 


why the 


ve in the ), deprived as 


l 
iM 
t 


-y are by their poverty Of the com- 


onveniences and much more 
sures of life; nay, he 
find that, with 

dness of t] e 
honest that, in 


» Cork, 


F } 
the doors 


r when we 
f the “ 
politic 


ring ol 


and the 
nces have their S] actio} 
e of the noblest aspirations of 
1an soul. dto 


than condemn or des pis e 


He is even dispose 
rather 


the Irish when they here eine the 
tools of infamous politicians ; reflect- 
this is in 


the case of country people, st 


ing how easily explained 
ich as 
most of them are (not one in five 
of whom ever voted before or enter- 
a fair day), 
lted to the comparative 
the American laborer, to 
the lordly exercise of political rights, 
and exposed to the new and capti- 
vating influences of a great capital. 


a town except on 
suddenly exa 


wealth of 
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But when the American traveller 
meets the city people of Ireland, and 
learns to respect their justice, intelli- 
gence, and urbanity 

what a dutiful, sober, 
man the Insh peasant can be, as 
exemplified in the constabulary, of 
whom I always heard their 
all travellers speak in highest 
terms, he will kindly on the 
faults of the emigrant, in the sure ex- 
pectation that, when his novitiate is 
passed, he will stand in the 
of the citizens 


when he sees 
OL 


conscie nt 10 


priests and 
the 
look 


first rank 
of the republic 

It will be a pleasure for me, and I 
trust may not be unacceptable to the 
if I htly here as I 
touch on this subject of 
people. 


own 


reader, digress slig] 
the Irish 
aving Irish blood in my 
I naturally had a great 
sympathy with the country, a cial- 
ly after ath- 


ri an 


veins, 


hearing the voice of 
pre 
and 


olic Ireland crying in our 


wilderness so eloquently, was 


June 


o. 
oan 
21St Ol B 
: Hie 
sea all 


from the 


delighted when, on the 


her 


1 


‘shores rose 
charm of 

verdant freshness 

the deep. From four 
ing, we had that long- 
view, and all day long our eyes feast 
on its charms, 
land passengers and buy fresh meat, 
entertained by the beautiful Cove of 
Cork and the magic s] hores adj: acent ; 

and, when the full moon mirrored her 
beauty in the calm Atlantic, we en- 
joyed the spectacle at midnight of 
leparting light in the west and the 
first faint streaks of day in the east. 
It was such a day and such a night 
as one might weil go three thousand 
miles to enjoy. I 
spe ak 


lesired lat 


ed as we stopped to 


not wish to 
of the scenery of the country ; 
that is well enough knowa, I only 
desire to testi of 
the people. 

Nearly six months we dwelt in the 
fair city of Cork, one of the most 
beautifully situated I ever ‘beheld: 


do 
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and I never by any accident heard 
profane or obscene language in this 
town of ninety thousand inhabitants. 
Who could walk New York for a 
week, and relate such an experience ? 
I was edified by the venerable pre- 
sence of the faith in this. people, as 
fresh and strong as ever to-day, You 
might compare it to a flourishing 
young oak that springs out from the 
body of an old, and furrowed, and 
blasted trunk, itself as beauteous as 
if it did not come from such ancient 
roots, and were not vegetating with 
the self-same inextinguished life of 
the patriarchal tree. How much to 
the honor of the nation that she has 
transmitted without a break the con- 
secration which the hands of Patrick, 
Malachy, and Laurence laid upon 


i 
C 


her hierarchy, while neighboring 
people have been obliged to send 
abroad for pastoral unction! It is 
most edifying to see the congrega- 
tions at Mass, and to hear the loud 
murmur of faith and adoration at the 
elevation of the Host. It is beau- 
tifyl to see them stop at the church 
to pay a visit of a minute as they 
pass on their way to work, or a 
least to take the holy water at 
the door. Drivers, policemen, men 
cleaning the streets, all classes are seen 
to do this, I was coming out of a 
church one day in winter, and found 
a child’s maid with a child in her 
arms, kneeling in the damp, wet 
porch, praying. “Why don’t you 
go inside? ‘Tis quite wet here,” I 
said. “I was afraid the child would 
make too much noise, sir!” It was 
a week-day, and there were only a 
few persons inside. 

The good, simple, peaceable man 
of Zhe Limitation of Christ is found 
in ireland. I met one of these—a 
learned, pious, prudent priest, yet as 
simple in worldly ways as a child, 
and amusingly ignorant of our mod- 
em progress, but courageous as a 


martyr when called on in court for 
testimony involving his priestly char- 
acter. I met another man, a lay- 
man, a pure Celt, strong and vigor- 
ous, eighty yecrs of age, simple in 
his diet and dress, speaking English 
poorly, but Insh fluently and well; 
he walked at sixty years of age as 
many miles in three days; and when 
at last his son, a man of twenty-three, 
got tired, he took him on his back, 
and kept on. Such a man migl 
Abraham have been. No wonde 
his parish priest said to him before 
me: “I’m glad to see 

I hope to see you often, an 
you may live long to inspire 
courage me and our people by 
example!” His daughter died 
Lawrence, Mass., and thus the ; 
son wrote to the old man 

“ Mother asked for the holy 
and washed her face with 


sprinkled us, blessing us. She 
directed that her body should 
carried to the grave on the shoulders 
of her own flesh and blood, and ask- 
ed us to turn her face to the east. 
We turned her, and we thought she 
had gone asleep, but it was the long 
sleep of death!” Such is Irish faith, 
These people are most edifyingl 
patient and cheerful in sickness and 
misery. ‘They never complain, but 
always say, “’Tis the will of God.” 
In Waterford, one awful, snowy 

I was much struck by this dialogu 
between two old persons: “ How 
are you, Mary?” “Qh! then, pretty 
well, Denis, only I have the rhet 
matics.” ‘Oh! then, ’tis God’s will; 
and you can’t complain, as you're 
able to be about!’ My friends, if 
you had the wretched rags that she 
and he had on, and their: probably 
empty stomachs, I think you would 
have been neither inclined to preach 
nor disposed to practise resignation. 
I never,’ by any accident, met any 
one so ill-clad here as I saw there. 
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Even in the snow they had no shoes 
nor underclothing. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the 
creat spirit of Montalembert was in- 
flamed by visiting such a country ? 
As Mrs. Oliphant says inher AZemoir, 
“ He had seen a worshipping nation, 
and his imagination had been inspir- 
ed by the sight, and all his resolu- 
tions had burst into flower.” 

Another spectacle that entertained 
us here was that of an artless maid- 
en. Such a treat for an American ! 
To see a girl of eighteen or twenty 
years so modest and artless in her 
\ There is a charm about such 
an one; she seems God’s fairest work, 


honest 


ways. 


10blest. 
At the convent schools in Ireland 

the gentleness, 
which contrasts beautifully with what 


as an man is his 


one notices same 
ve have so much of at home, and 
that feature of which Shakespeare 
L 
t 


king of Perdita: 


says, speaking 


bat Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low—an excellent thing in woman.”’ 

[ heard an American express his 
. - } ' * a8 11 } 

1otion of it characteristically Dy Say- 

ing: “ How quick these girls would 

America!” An 


ind a husband in 


1ot in Ireland, first indulges in some 
of his usual pokes and jokes about 
its inhabitants, and then says: “ No- 
where did I ever meet better bred 
ladies”; and a lady well acquainted 
with the high society of one of our 
sister cities told me that the ladies 
in Ireland were far better educated. 
Indeed, the love of education is very 
great amongst the Irish people. 

I never saw finer schools than 
those of the Christian Brothers in 
Cork, and all supported by the vol- 
untary contributions of the people, 
without a cent from the government, 
and in a very poor country. Al- 
though a poor Protestant is rare in 
Ireland, the statistics of the Dublin 
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census for 1872 show that the number 
of illiterates amongst the Catholics 
is smaller than amongst the adherents 
of any other religious denomination. 
And still people will talk of the 
ignorant Irish, and the opposition of 
the priests toeducation! The ignor- 
ance, whatever it is, of the Irish, like 
the rags that hang on their limbs, is 
a sad but glorious sign of their 
fidelity to God’s truth! If they had 
wished to sell their heavenly trea- 
sure, they might have got the mess 
of pottage called godless education, 
All honor to them and to their priests 
for the inestimable value they place 
on the deposit of faith handed down 
by saints and scholars! There isa 
good deal of carelessness and want 
of enterprise amongst the Irish peo- 
ple, no doubt; but as for the for- 
mer, as F, Burke says: “ God help 
us! Much they’ve left us to be 
careless with.” The less a man has, 
the more thriftless he is likely to be. 
Having in this country a sure title 
to his own and a prospect of success, 
I maintain that the Irishman will ke- 
come as thrifty, without being nig- 
gardly, as any other citizen. 

Their wit is proverbial, their good- 
nature under all circumstances most 
remarkable. In Kilkenny, one Sun- 
day, I saw a party in miserable 
uniform marching about playing 
rather unskilfully on a few musical 
instruments, and calling themselves 
a band. <A crowd followed them 
through the wet, snow-covered streets, 
and continually assailed the musi- 
cians and each other indifferently 
with snow-balls. A policeman stand- 
ing on a corner got one behind his 
ear, but, like most of the rest, laughed 
and made nothing of it. Imagine a 
New York M. P. under similar cir- 
cumstances! On one occasion, | 
watched a group of men bantering 
a rather old seaman who complained 
of toothache; one suggested that he 
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should take a sup of cold water, and 
sit on the fire until it boiled ; another 
advised him to hang his night-cap 
on the bed-post, and, mixing a little 
whiskey and hot water, etc., should 
drink until he saw two night-caps; a 
third said the best thing was to tie 
the tooth to a tree, and run away 
from it. He heard them all very 
good-humoredly, but 


ed, as if it were not worth while now at 


simply remark- 


his time of life to learn cures: “ Faix, 
I can’t have many more o’ them.” 

A jolly, l bachelor 
lived on his own property in Black- 
pool. His that 
which he occupied the 
and the one 
looked as if it had been burned. It 
was 2 complete ruin, They were in 
such a that some friend re- 
marked that they were likely to fall 
in and bury him. “ Faith,” said the 
poor bachelor, “’twould be 
the best thing that could happen me, 
if I was prepared.” We must repeat 
here the story of an Irish Protestant, 
who went to church with his Catholic 
friend. His surprise at the strange 
sights and sounds soon got the better 
of him, and he — “ Why, 
Pat, this beats the very ould divil.” 
“That's the in tention,” said Pat, and 
kept on blessing himself all the same. 

Americans, who are not taxed to 
support a foreign despotic master, 
who have a sure and enduring titl 
to their property, and who stand or 
fall by their own free, unimpeded 
efforts, sometimes wonder at the 
want of enterprise, neatness, and 
care of the Irish people. But a visit 
to the country and a look into its 
circumstances explain 
the case. The man who feels that 
his house may be taken from him 
to-morrow is not likely to spend 
much on its decoration; the father 
who knows that his children are 
tined to the lowest servit 


witty, careless 


houses were two; 


was open to 
adjoining 


weather, 


state 


lonely 


why this is 


des- 
ude is even 


tempted to be careless about sending 
them to school, and no doubt re 
hensible habits which may take 
generations to eradicate are naturally 
formed in such a condition of thin; 
I have said enough, however, to shoy 
and a visit to Ireland, combined 
with a knowledge of her people un 
der a free and favorable government, 
will convince us—that these faults of 
some of the Irish are their misfortune 
rather than their natural charact 
and that, when they 
iron shackles of a barbarous co 
or, they 
virtues which adorn a great 
nation. 
All 


derivable 


ra 
) 
Pic 


sever; 


are free from the 


will shine forth in 


the advantages undoubte 


attended with a danger 
times overtakes men of 
cation and small mind, and wl 
experience teaches we are all obli 
to guard against. Contact 
institutions of most parts of Eur 
has a tendency to und 
simple, indepen 
republican. The splendor 
throne, the tinsel of rank, tl 
ship of mammun, family pride 
by which the worth 
individual is overlooked and indi 
dual disreg c 
glitter which oft 


from going 


ee 
JLINITE’ 


with 


‘rm 


ne t! 


aent quaiitl = 


sterling r 

virtue is irded 

en covers th¢ 

ness and impurity of caste-—all t 
appeal temptingly to the wealthy 

but otherwise undistinguished Am 
can, . His daughters are 

marriage by members of 

down houses, bec 


> > + 


soug] 


princely 
have money ; 
by nobie ga ust y : 
rich; and I need not tell why it 

that principle in these cases is often 
sacrificed to that base tendency of 
our fallen nature which makes us 
aspire to power, rank, and title, just 
as a little boy does to the possession 
of a whip, a sash, and a cocked hat. 


I recall now the case of one of 
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our American admirals, who, when 
patriotic New Hampshire objected 
to changing the Indian names of 
our men-of-war to Saxon ones, defend- 
ed his action by saying: “ Le did not 
England should have all 
names.” The poor man 
uly so infatuated by the 
style, pretension, and wealth of Eng- 
als tha oye thought even the stale 
ature of her vessels prefer- 
e to the fresh, historically endear- 
edones taken from our native land— 
a piece of 


see wh ly 


fin ec 


as actua 


nomencl 


} 
able 


which 
drew out the merited protest of the 
anite State, which had given some 


weakness and folly 


hose fine old Indian names to 
hips that under them gained 
and won admiration 

nett whet 


t when they visited the 


glory 
and 


coasts 


war, 

Europe. 
names as ra 
eida, for such ones Vixen, 
et, Viper, Spitfire for 
Ajax, and Captain! It 
to the rude 


the 
1 
‘an atmosphere 


even 


ess such as 
teristic of 
ired on our soi 
uinst hope 
our institutt 
and de 
not make us fen rthec 


travel to the 


plors ible 2 e 


gents fatuus tse 
yttenness. 


derlying r 


an 


UXUTY 
sed the 
kn WS 
cientious, will r adhesion of the 
democrat to the | laws he has had an 
VOL. XVIIL—53 


influence in making is more trust- 
worthy, as it is more noble, than the 
abject, servile submission of the slave, 
disgusting to God, as well as dishon- 
orable to his image. The priest can- 
not but feel deeply that the only 
system and the only land which 
allows the church to stand or fall by 
her own strength and 
America; and his consciousness of 
her increasing prosperity, in contrast 
to her maimed and bleeding condi- 
tion in other lands, must only at- 
tach him still more to his country 
and her institutions. And while he 
adverts, as I have done, to her faults, 
and wishes her to take pattern by 


merits is 


the virtues and warning by the sins 
of other nations, it is because his 
heart as well as his interest are bound 
up with her fate : 


} 


. Sail on, O shir 
Sailon, t 


, thou Union strong a1 
rts, our hopes 

Our hearts, ourh 

Our faith, triump 

Are all with thee—ar 


pes, Our pray 


hant o’er ot 


e all witl 


We may theorize 

by our firesides at 

what it is when you are 
land. The beating of j 
the briliancy of 
warmth of 


your et 
your grasp, all without re- 
flection and _— ineously occurring 
en you meet a fellow-countryman, 
ile they afford a most pure a 
ipt us, with the 
force of unerring instinct, to love our 
country. 

I remember, 
Atlantic, 


of w wat 


wh 
na 


whi 
exquisite delight, prot 


when out on the broad 
with the monotonous 
to have 
e kiss of the 
eams, in the familiar sweetness of 


waste 


“0S in every direc tion, 


ec 
j 
ticed something in th 


sunb 


1 


the air, denoting the nearness of home 
by these embrac es, so to speak, of our 
clime. The lifting up of the 
heart, the light gladness of the spirits 
that succeeded, not even due 
to the thought of home and friends 


own 


were 
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‘The magic influence of atmosphere 
alone had been enough to produce 
them. And is it not natural ? 


“* Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ? 
Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned, 
From wandering on a foreign strand? 


” 


If such an one there be, he is a rare 


Chartres. 


and monstrous exception. The feel- 
ing of common humanity is expressed 
with universal truth in the lines of 
sweet-singing Goldsmith in his class 


poem, “ The Traveller”: 


** Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see. 
My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee 
Still to wy country turns with ceaseless pa 
And drags at each remove a lengtheni 

chain.” 
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Ir is the hour of pilgrimages. 
Probably never since the middle 
ages were they so numerous, or, with 
regard to the public ones, so care- 
fully organized as at the present 
time ; whether to the favored locali- 
ties to which in these latter days 
heavenly manifestations have been 
accorded, or to the ancient sanc- 
tuaries whose history is coeval with 
that of the whole Christian era. 

At this moment, when a vast con- 
course of pilgrims from various parts 
of France, and especially from its 
capital, are gone to pay their 
homage to our Lady of Chartres, 
and beg her intercession on behalf 
of their country, it may not be 
uninteresting to some among our 
readers if we endeavor briefly to 
trace the history of this celebrated 
shrine. 

On entering the richly sculptured 
entrance—too large to be 
porch, and too truly Gothic 
called a portico—of the church of 


S. Germain |’Auxerrois in Paris, the 


visitor is struck with the beauty of 
the ancient frescos with 
mterior is adorned; so effective in 
composition, so spiritual in expres- 
sion, and in execution so delicate, 
simple, and refined. In one of these, 


called a 
to be 


which its 


which fills the tympanum of a clo 
arch forming part 
is depicted the form of a venerable, 
white-bearded s e, who might 

out difficulty serve to 
Druid (though in all pr 
the prophet Isaias), kneeling, w 
an expression of wonder and j 
his aged counten at while a 


of the north side 


+ 


represel U 


or} Be clster 24 
OvDAaDIILTY It 1S 


yeti vision of the 
and her divine Son. 
The connection 


Virgin Mot! 


between the s 
ject of this fresco and tl j 
present article will shor 


ent. The 
formerly the capital of the Carnut 


ancient city, whicl 
laims the honor of having | 
ion in the world to conse 
temple to the Blessed Virgin 
Chartres, before the Chris ia 

dawned upon the earth, foresaw 
the midnigh darkness the 
of the “ Morning Star ” which should 
precede its rising, and by 
did homage to the Virgin 
to bring forth—Virgint Fari 

It was previous to the subjugati 
of the Gauls by Roman 
that this homage began. 
still a free, wild, and haughty race; 
Mala gens, according to the Co 
mentaries of their conqueror; liv- 


the 


They were 
P 
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ing little in their towns, much in 
their pathless forests ; they are, more- 
over, by the same author reported to 
be a religious people; that is to say, 
submissive to their priests, from 
whom they had not only their faith, 
but also their laws and government. 

These priests were the Druids, If 
old Armorica was the cradle of their 
worship, it is no less true that it had 
at a very early period spread not 
only into Britain, but also over the 
whole of Gaul, establishing at Char- 
tres the central point of its continen- 
tal empire. There the solemn sacri- 
fices were offered, and there were 
held the tribunals of justice; zz loco 
consecrato,* which expression, by a 
slight variation, might fittingly be 
rendered, iz uco consecrato, consider- 
ing the veneration in which woods 
and groves were held, and that it 
vas in these that the assemblies met. 

Not until after the Roman inva- 
sion was polytheism gradually and 
with difficulty engrafted on the more 


primitive Druidic worship, which was 
evidently neither of Greek nor Latin 
origin, but rather the offspring of 
Egypt or Chaldea, with occasional 
indications of affinity with the belief 


of the Hebrews. The Galli and 
Cymri had originally come‘from the 
East, being alike descendants of 
Gomer, the son of Japhet.t 

As have imagined 
the Egyptian cross in the form of 
the Greek 7’, the signum vite future, 
to have proved the expectation 
among that nation of the coming of 
the Messias, so others have seen in 
the venerated mistletoe attached to 
the oak an image of the Redeemer 
on the cross, and in the offerings of 
bread and wine a foreshadowing of 
the sacrament of the altar. In any 
case, these were but vague notions or 
veiled presentiments of truths of 


some writers 


* Cas. Comm, t Fosephus. 
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which Israel alone possessed the cer- 
tainty; yet some stray gleam from 
the light of Hebrew prophecy may 
have shown to others than the chos- 
en people a faint and distant vision 
of that great second Mother of the 
human race who should repair the 
ills brought on it by the first. 

According to the oldest traditions, 
it was a hundred years before the 
birth of our Saviour that this expec- 
tation manifested itself in a public 
manner among the Druids of the 
Carnutes, by the consecration of a 
grotto, for a long time previous fa- 
mous among them, to the “ Virgin 
who was to bring forth.” 

No written document of equal an- 
tiquity to this epoch exists in support 
of the tradition; nor would it be 
possible, from the fact that the Druids 
committed nothing to writing, but 
transmitted the doctrines of their re- 
ligion and the facts of history solely 
by oral teaching. 

The Cathedral of Chartres, how- 
ever, from the time of its foundation 
by the Blessed Aventinus, who is 
said to have been the disciple of S. 
Peter, faithfully guarded the memory 
of an event which was its peculiar 
glory, by consigning the history 
thereof to its archives. These were 
carefully consulted by the Abbé Sé- 
bastien Rouillard, especially a very 
ancient chronicle which was transla- 
ted from Latin into French in 1262, 
during the reign of S. Louis, and of 
which he gives the following account, 
although, in rendering it into Eng- 
lish, we lose the charm of the quaint 
original: “Wherefore the Druids 
having arrived at this last centenary 
which immediately preceded the 
birth of Our Lord, . . .  thesaid 
Druids being assembled together by 
the revolution of the new year to 
perform their accustomed ceremo- 
nies for gathering in the mistletoe, 
which, coming from heaven and at- 
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taching itself to oaks and divers 
other trees, was a figure of the Mes- 
sias; at that time, in the assembly 
of the aforesaid engi all being 
vested in their mantles of white wool, 
after their custom, in the presence 

Priscus, King of Chartres, and of 
the princes, tonda. and other estates 
of the province, the Archdruid, hav- 
made the sacrifice of 
wine according to custom, 


2 


bread and 
and pray- 
God. of heaven that the s 
rifice aforesaid might be salutary to 
all the the Carnutes, de- 


divine 


ing 


ing the ac- 
people of 
th at the thing 

ith which he felt himself 


_ } 
reatly Ov 
’ 


inbrea 


ul c erpowered him as 
well-nig igh to take aw ay the power of 
ech, causing his heart to beat with 
vehement blows, and overwhelming 
extraordinary 
had to 
lution of the 
presage of her approach who shoul 
I e the golden age, and bring 
Him for whom the nations 
:d.” ‘Wherefore, O heaven! is 


tardy movement slower than tl 


with joy, seeing 


I yy 


++ ] announces he 
lat he announce, the 


rev lew century, the 
L 
estor 


} 
iorth 


: 
ch has brought my steps 


ing of my desiresP . . 
age, whi 
e, forbids me 
with my own eyes that 
which I foresee, nevertheless I re 
der thanks, O Deity Supreme 
hast inspired our sacre 
se with its expectation. In the 
midst of this gt ‘otto, and hard by this 
well, shall be raised an altar and 
image to the Virgin who shall brin; 
fort And do ye, princes and 
lords here present, declare whether 
this thing is pleasing to you.” Thus 
the pontiff, while tears rolled 
his long white beard. The 
whole assembly, being seized with a 
spirit of joy and devotion, eag« erly cor- 
responded with the desires of its high- 
priest. The altar was raised and the 
mage dedicated —Virgini Puriture. 
The place where this solemn as- 


who 


h a Son. 


” 


_ 
qaown 


sembly was held is none other th; 
the hill whereon now stands the Ca- 
thedral of Chartres. At that period, 
a thick wood surrounded the grotto 
which resembled the Groftes des Fi 
still to be seen in many secluded 
country-places in France, and whi 
vere not unfrequently the 

Druidesses, the remembrance 
whom is preserved under this 
lar appellation, 

We have 


ven 
oe a 
tradition, 


abodes 


to thi 


t pilgrin ) 
Rp 
} 


which was Christian in spirit 


her acrcara:y: 
nere, accoradin 


y 
> 
ane, 


belore being reality, 


other Druidic virgins, venerated 
various places, as at Nogent, Li 
pont, ape Cl 

all later and 
gin of hes 


ihe 


ons-sur-Marne, w 
in imitation of the \ 
tres. 


Cie 


consecrated 


crypt of 


grotto in time 


became the the medi: 
cathedral wl 


jestic 


hich now in all it: 


beauty rises above it. 


original building, in conse -q 


various catas 
ad 


Terre, 
find the « 


cae, eens ee te ae 
US Nanas, whic n, 1 
Revoluti 


and threw 


great 


ctuary 


image 
the 
description a chro oi 
cal History of Chartres, written in the 
XVith century. The Virgin Mother 
is enthroned, with her son upon her 


Druidic one, of whicl 


is given in 


knees, whose right hand is raised in 


benediction, while in the left he holds 
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the globe of the world. Over the 
Virgin’s robe is a mantle in form of 
a dalmatic; her head is covered with 
a veil, surmounted by a crown, of 
which the ornaments somewhat re- 
semble the leaves of the ash. Her 
countenance is extremely well form- 
ed, oval, dark, and shining, and the 
whole figure has much resemblance 
to the ancient Byzantine type. With 
regard to the supposed reasons for 
the color of the complexion, we will 
quote the words of Sébastien Rouil- 
lard: 

“ La dite image des Druides est de 
couleur mauresque, comme presque 
l’Eglise 
Ce que l’on estime avoir 
été fait par les Druides et aultres a 
ieur suitte, sur la présomptive couleur 


yutes les aultres de de 


+t 
as 
c 


hartres. 


du peuple oriental, exposé plus que 


nous aux ardeurs du soleil, cause 
que l’Espouse du Cantique des Can- 
tiques dit que le soleil l’a découlou- 
rée, et que pour étre brune, elle ne 
laisse d’étre belle. Néantmoins Ni- 
qui avait 
tableaux de cette Vierge faicte par 
Saint Luc aprés le naturel, dit que la 
couleur de son visage 


cephore vue _ plusieurs 


sstoit sitochroé, 
ou de couleur de froument. Si ce 
5 ‘ rae ra . ; 
n’est qu’on veuille dire que le frou- 

ees es ; 
ment estant meur tire sur le brun ou 
couleur de chastaigne.’* 

The remainder of the description 
is so charming that we cannot re- 
frain from finishing the portrait : 

wa Vierge estoit de stature mé- 
diocre. .. . Ses cheveux tiraient su 

*** This image of the Druids is of a Moorish 
color, as are nearly all the others in the church 
of Chartres. We suppose this to have been 
done by the Druids and others who followed 
them, on the presumptive complexion of the 
oriental people, who are exposed more than we 
to the heat of the sun; for which reason the 
Spouse in the Canticle of Canticles says that the 
sun has discolored her, and th although she is 
dark, she does not cease to be beautiful. Never- 
theless, Nicephorus, who had seen several pic- 
tures of the Virgin taken by S. Luke from life, 
says that the color of her countenance was 
ciToXpon, or the color of wheat. This seems to 
mean the brown or chestnut color of wheat 
when ripe.” 


lor; ses yeux estoient acres et estin- 
cellans, aiant les prunelles jaunastres 
et de couleur d’olive, ses sourcils cam- 
brez en forme d’arcade, et d’une 
couleur noire leur avenant fort bien. 
Son nez estoit longuet, ses lévres 
vives et flories, sa face non ronde ni 
aigué, mais un peu longuette, les 
mains et les doigts pareillement 
longuets. Elle estoit en toutes cho- 
ses honneste et grave, parlant peu a 
peu et a propos; facile 4 escouter 
toutes personnes, affable des plus 
et faisant honneur 4 chascun, selon 
sa qualité. Elle usoit d’une hon- 
neste liberté de parler, sans rire, sans 
se troubler, sans se mettre en cho- 
lére. 
fast, 
sans user de délicatesse, et en toutes 
ses actions monstrant une grande hu- 
milité.” * 

In presence of the numerous and 
invariable testimonies of tradition, 
not only the great antiquity, but also 
the Druidic origin of the pilgrimage 
of Notre Dame de Chartres appear 
incontestable, and this belief is fur- 
ther confirmed by many historical 
documents, such as, for instance, the 
letters-patent which in the year 
1432 were granted at Loches to the 
Chartrians by Charles VII, and 
which contain the following declara- 
tion: 


Elle estoit exempte de tout 
sans se déguiser le maintien, 


* L’Eglise de Chartres est la plus 
ienne de notre roiaume, fondée 


rrophétie en Vhonneur de la 
l 


** The Virgin was of middle height. P 
ler hair bordered on gold, her eyes were 
bright and sparkling, with the pupils of an 
olive color ; her eyebrows 
black tinge, very pleasing. Her nose was long, 
her lips bright red, her face neither round nor 
sharp, but somewhat long ; her hands and fin- 
gers equally so. She was in all things modest 
and grave, speaking but seldom and to the 
purpose ; ready to listen to every one, affube 
to all, honoring each according to their quality. 
She used a becoming freedom of speech, with- 
out laughter and without perturbation, without 
being moved to anger. She was exempt from 
all pride, without lowering her dignity, and 
without fastidiousness, and showing in all her 
actions great humility.” 


arched, and of a 
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glorieuse Vierge-Mére, avant l’incar- 
nation de Notre Seigneur Jhésus 
Christ et en laquelle icelle glorieuse 
Vierge fut adorée en son vivant.” * 

Without allowing the same degree 
of credence to the miracles which, 
according to the archives of this 
church, signalized the future power 
of Mary in times anterior to the 
Christian era, we will mention one 
only .of those among them which 
appear to be worthy of belief. This 
was represented in the rich mediz- 
val glass of the “ Window of Mira- 
cles,” destroyed at the Revolution, 
where also could be read the name 
of Geoffrey [Gaufridus ]. 

This Geoffrey, in the time of the 
Druids, King of Montlhéry. 
There were in those days kings in 
profusion, and this one was vassal to 
Priscus, King of Chartres. 


was 


Geoffrey 


had an only son, his chief joy, who 
accidentally fell into the deep well of 
the castle, and was taken out dead. 
‘The king was distracted with grief, 


but, having heard of sundry miracles 
which had been wrought by the 
Virgin of Chartres (to the amaze- 
ment of the Druids, who had known 
nothing of the kind in their false re- 
ligion), he forthwith prayed to her 
with many tears, entreating that she 
would restore his son to life. Little 
by little the youth began to breathe, 
and soon was completely recovered. 
The father, full of gratitude, went 
with large offerings to the grotto to 
return thanks for the life of his son. 
Priscus showed himself no less de- 
vout. He caused a statue to be 
made after the pattern of the one at 
Chartres, and placed it at Longpont, 
where arose later a celebrated abbey, 
and whither pilgrimages have ever 

*** The church of Chartres is the most ancient 
in our kingdom, having been founded by proph- 
ecy in honor of the glorious Virgin Mother be- 
fore the incarnation of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


and in which the same glorious Virgin was wor- 
shipped during her lifetime.” 


Chartres. 


since continued to be made. Having 
no child, he bequeathed all his rights 
and possessions to the Virgin of 
Chartres. Of these the Druids en- 
joyed the benefit, and the French 
chroniclers observe that the bishops 
who have succeeded them are thus, 
in fact, the temporal princes also of 
the city, and that the Holy Virgin is 
by legal right Lady of Chartres. 

It is, however, on entirely differ- 
ent and sufficient grounds for belief 
that the facts must be placed which 
relate to the arrival of the illustrious 
saints, Savinian and Potentian, two 
of those heroic missioners who were 
called bishops of the nations, whom 
Christian Rome, more eager to make 
the conquest of the world than pa- 
gan had ever been, sent to 
evangelize heathendom. 

When these first preachers of 
Christianity ‘appeared the 
Carnutes, they found them subjugat- 


ed, 


Rome 


among 


indeed, by the Roman arms, but 
exceptionally rebellious against all 
endeavors that were used to induce 
their adoption of the Roman gods; 
still submissive to the Druids, whom 
the conquerors persecuted as repre- 
senting the party of national resist- 
ance, 

Potentian had associated with him 
in his labors two faithful disciples, S. 
Edoald and S. Altinus. Led by the 
Spirit of God, and knowing the reli- 
gious belief of the Druids, he repair- 
ed at once to the renowned grotto, 
where he found them assembled, to- 
gether with a numerous concourse 
of people; and, adapting to the oc- 
casion the words of S. Paul at 
Athens, he said to them: “ This 
Virgin whom you honor without 
knowing I am come to make known 
unto you”; and soon the darkness 
giving place to light in minds that 
were predisposed to receive it, a 
large number of those present begged 


forthwith for baptism. ‘They were 
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baptized in the water of the weil, the 
Druidic image received Christian 
benediction, the altar was consecrat- 
ed to Mary, and the whole sanctu- 
ary dedicated to the true God. 

‘Mention is made of this ceremony 
in the breviary of Chartres, on the 
17th of October. 

The new Christian community was 
not destined to enjoy long peace. 
Quirinus, the governor of the coun- 
try under the Emperor Claudius, in 
obedience to an edict issued by the 
latter against the Christians, entered 
the grotto with a company of armed 
soldiers when the faithful were there 
assembled, and, seizing S. Potentian, 
S. Edoald, and S. Altinus, reserved 
them for more prolonged sufferings, 
while he caused the rest of the wor- 
shippers to be massacred on the 
spot. Among these was found his 
own daughter, since honored in the 
church as S. Modesta. The bodies 
ef the martyrs were thrown into the 
well of the grotto, which from that 
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time bore the name of Le puits des 
Saints Forts. 

The governor, being struck with 
sudden death, was not permitted to 
carry out his designs against S. Po- 
tentian and his companions, who, 
being set at liberty, proceeded to 
Sens to continue their labors, leaving 
S. Aventine at Chartres, of which city 
he was the first bishop. 

Setting aside the improbable le- 
gend which relates that the people 
of Chartres, upon learning that the 
Blessed Virgin was still living, sent 
an embassy to Ephesus to convey to 
her their homage, and pray her to 
receive the title of Domina Carnoti, 
which, according to Guillaume le 
Breton, she willingly accepted, we 
hope in a future article to give the 
eventful history of the erection of 
the cathedral over the primitive 
grotto, which in the XIth century 
grew into the present vast and mas- 
sive crypt, perhaps the finest in the 
world, 


EARLY MARRIAGE, 


Wuen Dr. Johnson advocated the 
early marriage of youn 

spoke the morality of the Christian, 
the wisdom of the philosopher, and 
the knowledge of the man of the 
world. 


g men, he 


He knew from his own ex- 
perience, and from the wild lives of 
the men with whom he associated 
during the first years of his London 
life, that early marriage is the great 
safeguard of youth, the preserver of 
purity, and the sure promoter of 
demestic happiness—“ the only bliss 
of paradise that has survived the 
fall.” 

Profoundly convinced of this, we 
deliberately declare that early mar- 


riages should be, as a general rule, 
recommended and promoted by those 
who have influence or authority over 
young people. By early marriage, 
we do not mean the marriage of boys 
and girls, but of men and women. 
Marriage is the only natural, proper, 
and safe state for the majority of per- 
sons living in the world. If one-third 
of the angelic host—those bright and 
pure spirits fresh from the divine 
Hand—fell at the very first temp- 
tation, how can man, prone as he is 
to sin, hope to escape? If the saints 
of old, who subjected their bodies to 
the spirit by penances so terrible as 
almost to realize Byron’s remark “ of 
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meriting heaven by making earth a 
hell”—if these holy men found it so 
difficult to resist the allurements of 
the flesh, how can the pampered 
and luxurious Christians of these 
days, living in an atmosphere of 
seduction, mingling in a gay and 
wicked world, and thrown in constant 
contact with men who break all the 
Commandments with perfect indiffer- 
ence—how can these Christians of 
the latter days hope to avoid the 
dangers that surround them if they 
refuse to seek the safety that is 
presented to them in marriage, unless 
they make use of unusual means and 
preventives which few are willing to 
adopt. 

Byron, who had tried all pleasures, 
and gratified all his passions unto 
satiety, declared that the “ best state 
for morals is marriage.” ‘This was 
the mature and deliberate opinion 
of a man who had married most 
wretchedly. 

Shakespeare says, “ A young man 
married is a man that’s marr’d.” * 
But married, as he was, at the early 
age of eighteen, to a woman eight 
years his senior, he was a most glori- 
ous contradiction of his own asser- 
tion. So assured is his position as 
the monarch of the world of litera- 
ture, that the most daring and am- 
bitious spirits have never presumed to 
dispute his supremacy; much less 
has there ever been found a man bold 
enough to play the part of the Lu- 
cifer of literature, and attempt to 
deprive Shakespeare of his “pride 
of place.” Surely, the fact of the 
poor Stratford boy filling the world 
with his name and fame after marry- 
ing at eighteen, is an argument in 
favor of early marriage. 

* A young man married is nof a 
man that’s marr’d.” Had Byron 
married his earliest and purest love, 





* All's Well that Ends Well, act ii. sc. iii. 
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Mary Chaworth, both the poet and 
the world would have been the gain- 
ers. We would then have had more 
poems like the magnificent Fourth 


Canto of Childe Harold, and neo 
poem like the voluptuous Don 
Fuan. Domestic happiness, instead 


of domestic misery, would have been 
Byron’s earthly blessing ; for the pure 
affection of his noble though erring 
heart would have been concentrated 
upon one adored object. Moore’s 
early marriage to his beautiful and 
beloved Bessie did not “mar” his 
brilliant career either in literature or 
in society. 





Her love and sympathy 
cheered him in his young and strug- 
gling days, when— 


“ All feverish and glowing, 


When success crowned his efforts, 
the praise and admiration of Bessie 
were dearer to the young poet than 
all the flattery lavished upon him 
by the loveliest ladies of England; 
and, when misfortune came which 
drove away his summer friends, she 
was ever by his side, brightening and 
encouraging the desponding poet. 
The wife of Disraeli was Disraeli’s 
best and truest friend. Her influ- 
ence fired his latent ambition, and 
brought into active use his finest tal- 
ents. Sustained by her, Disrael 
abandoned the idle and aimless life 


ic 








of a London dandy, and became a 
statesman and the leader of states- 
men, as Prime Minister of 
Britain. His domestic life was most 
happy. From the triumph of the 
senate and the pageantry of the court, 
he turned with unaffected delight to 
his home-life. and home-love. The 
sweetest associations of his life all 
clustered around that home, where 
he always found the truest sympathy 
and love. Fully realizing the bless- 
ing of married life, he has written: 
“ Whatever be the lot of man, how- 


Great 
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ever inferior, however oppressed, if 
he only love and be loved, he must 
strike a balance in favor of existence ; 
for love can illumine the dark roof 
of poverty, and lighten the fetter of 
the slave.” 

These few examples, which may 
be multiplied indefinitely, are given 
to show that, so far as fame is con- 
cerned, “a young man married is 
not a man that’s marr’d.” 

Now, to another and more practi- 
cal view of the matter. How many 
young men give as a reason for not 
marrying that they can’t afford it— 
that marriage is a luxury only for 
the rich? We know that the sordid 
forms of fashionable society have 
encircled this heavenly rose called 
love with so many thorns that the 
opulent alone can gather it with 
safety. We also know that, in the 
gay world, as Lady Modish observes 
in the Careless Husband, “ sincerity 
in love is as much out of fashion as 
sweet snuff—nobody takes it now.” 
But what man of sense, what man 
who longs for dove and a home, 
would think of marrying a woman of 
fashion whose mornings are passed 
in bed over a sensational novel, 
whose afternoons are spent on the 
street, and whose evenings are 
danced away in the ball-room ? 

It isa great and deplorable mistake 
to suppose that only the rich can 
afford to marry. Dining with Chief- 
Justice Chase in Washington, some 
one mentioned that Mr. —— had of 
late grown cynical and censorious, 
because he was engaged and could 
not afford to marry. Well do we 
remember the remark of the Chief- 
Justice, that “any young man who 
can support himself can support a 
wife—that is, if he is wise enough to 
select the right sort of person.” Mr. 
Chase spoke from his own personal 
experience ; for he had married when 
he was young, poor, and unknown, 
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and his success began with his mar- 
riage. Take any young man of 
average intelligence and industry— 
a lawyer, clerk, or journalist—he 
makes enough to live comfortably and 
to save, but he is not willing to fol- 
low Mr. Micawber’s philosophy of 
happiness: “Income, £100 a year; 
expenses, £99 19s.—happiness. In- 
come, £100 a year; expenses, £100 
1s.—misery.” Which, in plain Eng- 
lish, means—make more than you 
spend, and you will be happy; spend 
more than you make, and you will 
be miserable. 

Our young lawyer, clerk, or jour- 
nalist is not satisfied to live comfort- 
ably: he must live luxuriously. He 
must smoke the best cigars, drink 
the choicest wines, wear the most 
fashionable clothes; he must be- 
long to a club, play billiards, go to 
the opera; he must drive to the 
park, when he can ride in the city 
cars; he must spend his summer 
holiday at Saratoga or Long Branch 
—in short, he must live as extrava- 
gantly as the idle sons of rich men 
with whom he associates. To do 
this, he must necessarily live beyond 
his means. 

These are the young men who say 
they cannot afford to marry. They 
can afford to marry if they will give 
up expenses which are always use- 
less and often dangerous. Addison 
says with admirable truth: “ All 
men are not equally qualified for 
getting money, but it is in the power 
of every one alike to practise the 
virtue of thrift; and I believe there 
are few persons who, if they please 
to reflect on their own past lives, 
will not find that, had they saved all 
those little sums which they have 
spent unnecessarily, they might at 
present have been masters of a com- 
petent fortune.” Certainly, if young 
men will practise the habit of saving 
“those little sums” which are so 
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often “ unnecessarily spent,” they will 
no longer have to complain that 
they cannot afford to marry. 

The laws of Sparta required a 
man to marry when he became of 
age; if he did not, he was liable to 
prosecution, The salutary effect of 
this was seen in the superior morality 
of the Spartans over the other people 
of Greece. The morality of the 
people of Ireland is one of the 
brightest gems in the crown of the 
“loved Island of Sorrow”; the prac- 
tice of early marriage among the 
Irish contributes, in a great mea- 
sure, to this angelic virtue of chastity. 
The pernicious practice of marrying 
late in life, which prevails generally 
among Frenchmen, is one of the 
chief causes of the licentiousness of 
that gay and gallant nation. Un- 
fortunately, a tendency towards late 
marriage has been gradually growing 
among the American people, espe- 
cially in our large cities. This is 
one of the most dangerous and dis- 
heartening signs of the times. It 
arises from the love of luxury and 
display which has overspread the 
land and destroyed that republican 
simplicity of life and manners which 
was once the glory and strength of 
this nation. 

Fathers are unwilling that their 
daughters should marry young men 
who are not rich, forgetting that they 
themselves were poor when they 
married, and that their wealth has 
been amassed by long years of con- 
stant toil. Such fathers should re- 
member the answer of Themistocles, 
when asked whether he would choose 
to marry his daughter to a poor man 
of merit, or to a worthless man of an 
estate: “I would prefer a man with- 
out an estate to an estate without 
a man.” Daughters are unwilling 
to abandon a life of idleness and 
luxury in their father’s house to 
share the fortunes of young men 
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who, though poor in person, are rich 
in worth, and have that within them 
which will command success. Such 
daughters should remember that a 
young lady once refused to marry a 
young man on account of his pov- 
erty, whose death was mourned by 
two continents—the noble philan- 
thropist, George Peabody. When 
the late Emperor of France was 
living in poverty in London, he fell 
in love with a lady of rank and 
beauty, and solicited her hand. ‘The 
lady, who regarded him as a mere 
political dreamer, rejected his suit, 
when he uttered this prophetic re- 
mark: “ Madame, you have refused a 
crown.” Few young ladies have an 
opportunity of “refusing a crown,” 
but, in refusing young men of talent, 
industry, and virtue, on account of 
their present poverty, to accept 
worthless young men of fortune, 
they frequently refuse a life of do- 
mestic peace and happiness for one 
of splendid misery. 

The ancient philosophers very 
wisely defined marriage to be a 
remedy provided by Providence for 
the safety and preservation of youth. 
We all require sympathy and love, 
and where can there be sympathy so 
perfect and love so enchanting as 
that which a true wife feels for her 
husband? Chateaubriand, in his 
magnificent work, Zhe Genius of 
Christianity, gives us a sweet and 
affecting description of the Christian 
husband and wife: “The wife of a 
Christian is not a mere mortal: she 
is an extraordinary, a mysterious, 
an angelic being; she is flesh of her 
husband’s flesh, and bone of his 
bone. By his union with her, he 
only takes back a portion of his sub- 
stance. His soul as well as his body 
is imperfect without his wife. He 
possesses strength; she has beauty. 
He encounters afflictions, and the 
partner of his life is there to soothe 
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him. Without woman, he would be 
rude, unpolished, solitary. Woman 
suspends around him the flowers of 
life, like those honeysuckles of the 
forest which adorn the trunk of the 
oak with their perfumed garlands.” 

Well might the great poet of do- 
mestic bliss exclaim of marriage : 

“ Such a sacred and homefelt delight, 

Such sober certainty of waking bliss, 
I never heard till now.” 

All readers will recall the exquisite 
description of the married life of 
Albert and Alexandrina in A Siséer’s 
Story ; their charming home at Cas- 
tellamare, on the Bay of Naples; the 
soft air and brilliant skies of Italy ; 
excursions among the lovely islands 
of the bay; pious pilgrimages to 
holy shrines; their summer trip to 
the East; their winter in Venice, 
followed by the declining health of 
Albert; their return to France; and 
the saintly death of Albert at the 
early age of twenty-four. 

Our American Catholic youth 
owe a duty to their church and 
their country which they neglect 
criminal indifference. What 
become of the many young men of 
brilliant promise each year 
leave our Catholic colleges laden 
with honors? Why are their voices 
heard after commencement 
day? Why is their graduation thesis 
their last literary composition? It 
is because the seed of learning plant- 
ed in their minds at college, like the 
seed of the husbandman in the Gos- 
which fell among thorns, is 
choked with the riches and pleasures 
of life, and yields no fruit. 

No better example can be offered 
for the imitation of American Cath- 
olic young men than that of Mon- 
talembert, the great orator of France.* 


with 


who 


1ever 


pel 


* The mention of the name of Montalembert 
by the writer of the present article gives us the 
occasion to make an explanation which we think 
it proper to make, on account of some criticisms 
that have been called forth by the manner in 
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Even in his schoolboy days, his aim 
was high and beautiful: he scorned 
ail folly and idleness. When he 
was only seventeen, he solemnly se- 
lected as his motto through life, 
“God and Liberty,” to which he 
remained faithful until death. A 
young man of brilliant intellect, vivid 
imagination, and noble ambition, he 
determined to play a man’s part in 
the world, and earnestly longed for 
the time to commence his glorious 
work, He wasted not the golden 
days of youth amid the gay frivoli- 
ties of fashionable amusement, for 
he vehemently denied that youth 
was the time which should be devot- 
ed to the pleasures of society. He 
contended that youth should be giv- 
en up with ardor to study or to pre- 
paration for a profession, “ Ah!” 
he exclaims, “ when one has paid 
one’s tribute to one’s country; when 
it is possible to appear in society 
crowned with the laurels of debate, 
or of the battle-field, or at least of 
universal wisdom; when one is sure 
of commanding respect and admira- 
tion everywhere—then it is the time 
to like society, and enter it with sat- 
isfaction. I can imagine Pitt or 
Fox coming out of the House of 
Commons, where they had struck 
their adversaries dumb by their 
eloquence, and enjoying a dinner 
party.” 

This admirable advice from one 
who so worthily won his way in the 
world and in society should be care- 
fully considered by the youth of 


which we have spoken of him in former articles, 
The eulogium which we give or permit others 
to give this illustrious man in our pages by no 
means implies any approbation of any opinions 
or acts of his in sympathy with the party known 
by the sobriquet of ** Liberal Catholics." These 
were deflections from a course which was in the 
main orthodox and loyal, and it is not for these 
deflections that we honor his memory, but for 
his virtues, merits, and services, and the cordial 
submission to the authority of the Holy See at 
the close of life, by which he effaced the memo- 
ry of his faults—Ep. C. W. 
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America, who too frequently rush 
into society half educated, and whol- 
ly unfit for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the world. An early mar- 
riage is the best beginning for those 
not called to the ecclesiastical or re- 
ligious state. It gives at once an 
object and an aim to life. It fixes 
the heart, and keeps it warm and 
bright, preventing it from running to 
waste. It is a holy state, established 
by God as the ordinary means for 
the happiness and salvation of the 
greatest number of the faithful. As 
a rule, it is the safest state for per- 
sons living an ordinary life, aud for 
many it is the only one which is safe. 
As there is no rule, however, without 
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ScHOLARS before the world and 


scholars at home are often the great- 


est contrast to themselves. Daily 
life is, after all, so levelling that it 


makes a féadula rasa of crowned 
heads and peasants, of sages and 


fools, of good men and bad. ‘There 
is no visible #imdbus round the head 
of the man 
fellows, as there is round the summit 
of the mountain that pierces the 
clouds. Without the conventional 
distinctions of costumes, attendance, 
or display, there is no means of tell- 
ing the man of t intellect from 
the man of common attainments. 
Not that some men lack that physi- 
cal superiority which at once causes 
a stranger to turn eagerly round and 
ask, “ Who is that?” but this mark 
so often accompanies other men 
whose interior life does not justify its 
presence, or whose career has been a 
mistake and a failure, that it is prac- 


who towers above his 


man 
il 
> . 
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exceptions, we do not intend to deny 
that there are many exceptions to 
this rule. Numbers of persons, espe- 
cially among the devout female sex, 
are called to a single life in the 
world either by_inclination or neces- 
sity, and are both better and more 
happy in that state than they would 
be in any other, The reasons whic! 
we have presented in favor of mar- 
riage and of early marriage apply, 





7) 
al 


therefore, only generally and not uni- 
versally to persons in all the ranks 
and conditions’of society, and have 
their more especial force in relation 

in what is | 
“the world,” but most especially in 
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to those who live calle 





reference to young men. 
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The outward sign 
requisite to 
acknowledged 
therefore a 


world 


tically valueless. 
or 


man 


‘ ticket” denote a 


of station 

s necessary in this blin 

it g to the 
‘ 


world’s sense of discernment. Take 


as is humiliatin 





an imaginary procession of magnates 
financial, political, artistic, royal, or 





noble, dress them in plain ci 
garb, and then send ina child to 
pick out the prizes among them, to 





distinguish the bishop from the chan- 
cellor, the diplomatist from the ban- 
ker, the king from the 
Guided by purely natural instinct 
(not unlike that which presided at 
the election of barbarian 
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chieftains 
in the Vth century), the child will 
call the tallest, strongest, manliest 
personage the ki nd will choose 
the most venerable, gentle, and seri- 
ous as the bishop. Ten to one it 
will have taken a soldier for king, 
and an artist for bishop; and so oa 


1g, a 
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ad infinitum. Now place those great 
le in suitable coaches, 
appropriate put on 
coronets, crosses, 
order, and the 
by 


civilization 


people dress 


in robes, 
the crowns, 


them 
them 
ind insignia of their 
eriest baby will recognize 
entional 
unk and importan 
] 


ve see 


} 
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lution and persist in remaining in 


any from 
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have decided 
no business to exist. Is 
e are envious of everything 


us, and wish to dim its glory 


aiter we 


above 
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by putting it to the same test as our 
own dull being? Is it through a 
morbid desire to analyze that which, 
against our will, enchants us, in or- 
der that, having done so, and reduc- 
ed it to various elements which sepa- 
rately are powerless to charm, we 
may depreciate the whole ? Or is * 
through that loftier feeling that ur 
us to ally 
with all 
in human 
claim at least a fellows! 
tellect through the 
which intellect and medi 
alike? It is unfortunate 
through the baser as 
nobler feeling ; 
have sifted the 
plest elements, 
we have 
the foible 
lofty incuriousness 
cation we have tat 
The 


strug 


us gles all 


ourselves 
that is 
nature ? 


by sympa tae 


noble 


sacred 


often 

the 

when we 

its sim- 

y that 

persona es of 
or 


life and priva 
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] 
aa any 
ne 


ys, sorrows, 
men hare 
shows 


havt 


writings 


on the 


have becom« 
yw oh 
umstanc 
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1ent to 
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tual training 1 
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as they are, too, they somehow fix 
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Trivial 
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the personality of a man of genius 
better in the mind of posterity than 
his greatest virtues or doughtiest 
deeds; as, for instance, King Alfred is 
better remembered as the disguised 
soldier burning the cakes of his 
peasant-hostess than as the wise law- 


giver and heroic chieftain of the 
Saxons. Prince Charlie’s romantic 


escapes have endeared him to the 
Scottish heart and made him the 
centre of the later traditions of a 
romantic people, while no such halo 
gathers round the person of the 
First or Second Charles of England, 
even though the “ Martyr- King” has 
won by his tragical death a separate 
niche in the baesoe pe" - history. 

In all ages and a learn- 
ing and wealth to seldom gone 


+ 
cimes, 


together. Anecdotes of scholars 
whose daily wants were in sad con- 
trast with their aspirations abound 


in the records of all centres of learn- 


ing. Dr. Newman, in his lectures 
on universities, has ¢ 


riven us many 
1g as well as ludicrous exam- 
ples of this truth. Among the disci- 


touching 


ples of Pythagoras, if we recollect 
accurately, was one Cleanthes, a 
professional boxer from Corinth, 


who, smitten with a love of wisdom, 
came to Athens to become a philos- 


opher. As he had not 0 the 
trifling daily sum required by the 
professor of learning, he spent half 


of each day in earning it by carrying 


water and = such like services 
to the citizens, while the remaining 
hours he - passed at the academy. 
One day, the wind blew his 


upper 
garment open, 2 and his luckier com- 
panions most “ unphilosophically 

jeered him when they saw that his 
outer covering was all that he had. 
He afterwards rose to great profi- 
ciency, and taught a school of his 
own—never, however, discarding his 
simple ways. The well-known story 
of the three students who had but 
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one cloak between them and wore it 
each in his turn in the lecture-hall 
while the others stayed in bed, is 
told of Athenians as well as Saxons, 
Irish, or Italians in the universities 
of the middle ages. Bp. Vaughan’s 
Life of S. Thomas abounds with 
such anecdotes of impecunious and 
enthusiastic scholars. S. Thomas 
himself, it is sei 
ma (not the great work, but a pre 
vious and less comprehensive bool 
on such stray pieces of parchment 
old letters, torn covers, etc., as he 
could pick up or beg from his fel- 
low-students. S. Richard of Can- 
terbury, when teaching in his chair 





wrote his 





at Oxford, was so careless of his 
honorarium that he generally left it 


on the window-sill, unless he had 
need of it to relieve some poor per 
son. The same saint in his youth 
was sometimes so frozen to the bor 
that he could not continue his 
dies and was fain to run round 
court of the school for half 
ight to restore circulation | 
went to bed. The 
students suffered hunger as well 
cold in 
for they often 
than to beg the broken victuals from 
of the trad 
one of them avers in a private letter 
that, on a great holiday, he and | 
friends ma 


an 
every n 
fore he 





the service of philosophy, 


had no other res« 


the tables 


smen 





ude merry over an unu 
feast—a penny piece of beef 
tween.four.” 
In Paris, the case was the same 


The "ving students suffered most, 
i 


cl religious O i 
had its own representative hou 
and the young religious lived in 
community. Among. the seculars it 
was different; they were quartered 


on the citizens, and, when the y wel 
honest as well as industrious, led a 
terribly hard life. They lodged in 
garrets, and lay on straw; their land- 
lords extorted from them exorbitant 
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rents for their share of the filthy 
tenement, and they often had to de- 
pend on charity for their food, In- 
genious as poverty always is, it sug- 
gested remedies to these harassed 
votaries of learning, even as it has in 
all succeeding ages. The poorer 
students took to copying books and 
selling them at starvation prices, 
working for others when they could 
find patrons, for themselves when 
they were forced to do so. Thus 
originated bookstalls and _ private 
shops for the sale of books, parch- 
ment, wax, and ink. In the dark 
days of winter, the want of light was 
severely felt by those who were too 
poor to buy oil, and pale, shivering 
forms might be huddled in 
doorways, grouped comers, or 
gathered round a street-shrine, any- 
in fact, where a lamp could 
be found, all intent on their notes of 
yesterday’s lecture, or busily exam- 
ining the subject of to-morrow’s les- 
them ever the 
of students—the gay, 
careless: those spent 
in one night’s revel what would have 
bought parchment and for six 
months for the thrifty, hard-working 
copyist of MSS. But what m 
doms w undergone for 
of 


seen 
on 


where, 


Beside was 


world 


son, 
other 
Pe | — oh 
rich, ana wno 


oil 


artyr- 
know- 
earnest 
r science no man can tell. 


ere 
ke in those days 
Knowing less of the details of me- 
dizeval life of the 


} “ ] ~ 
than we do daily 


needs of later generations 
perhaps hardly appreciate 
gree of privation endur ed 
sturdy knowledge 

Turning to the chinate 
Germany, we 


»-seel cers. 
land of 
sam 


an¢ 


Us 

find, the 
century as that of S. Thomas 
the students of Paris Un 


in 


iversity, 


the 
school of poor minstrels, the famous 


Minnesingers. Kroeger, in his work 
on them and their novel art, 
‘ These singers led a life 

and romantic. At a 


Says: 
most strange 
time when 
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cities had as yet barely come into 
existence in Germany, and the cas- 
tles of the lords were the chief ga- 
thering-places of the vast floating 
population of the Crusading times, 
these Minnesingers, with Zitt/e or no- 
thing besides their sword, fiddle, or 
harp and some bit of love-ribbon 
or the like from their sweetheart, 
wandered from village to village, 
and castle to castle, eve srywhere 
welcomed with gladness, and receiv- 
ing their expected remuneration 
with the proud unconcern of stroll- 
ing vagabonds. . . . For these 
singing knights felt no more delicacy 
in chronicling the good things they 
received from their patrons than in 
immortalizing the meanness of those 
who let them depart without gifts of 
clothing, food, and money. . . . 
The young knight was by custom 
compelled to saunter forth into the 
world, and generally by poverty to 
keep on sauntering in this fashion 
all his lifetime. ‘Then he perfected 
himself in the art of composi 
songs and playing some 
instrument, which became 
source of infinite enjoyment 
unfailing source 
knight was poor. With his art, he 
paid his boarding-bills; his art fur- 
nished him with clothes and 
equipments. More than all, his ar 
won him the love of his lady.” 
Walther von der Vo 
“bird’s pasture or meadow” 
one of the foremost of these wand 
ing troubadours, and, as he hi 
tells us, was very poor. 
to Austria to better 
the knightly 


ng 
stringed 
both a 
and an 


of revenue if the 


} 
, Me rses, 


lara: 
selweide— 


——W ai 


his fortunes te 
art alone fit for one of 
gentle birth, and among his patrons 
found one, the Duke Kiarnten, 
whose meanness has come down to 
posterity, through the then obscure 
minstrel’s verse, in having “ withheld 
a promised suit of new clothes” 
from the poet. 


of 
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Walther’s best luck seems to have 
been his appointment as tutor to the 

1 of the Emperor Frederic II. 
ils led to his being given a small 
estate wil 1 fixed income; but he had 
struggled long enough in gay though 
1opeless poverty before fortune sin- 
gled him out for her favors. As 
usual, his mind was far beyond the 
standard of his ci 


sol 


) 
“a 
hi 


ho 


rcumstances; a 


philosopher, observer of hu- 
nature, an active member of 
state when he participate -d in 
| nscientious pa- 
triot and a true Catholic. In politics 
he never refused to recognize what- 
ever m erits the opposite party held, 


nor to denounce any injustice on the 





political duties, a co 





part of his own; in religion, he was 


always alive to the abuses of the time, 
desp1 e his devout faith and earnest 
worshi Kroeger says of him that, 


rears but “little tainted by the 
he is, in his 
horough earnestness and rare purity 


of spirit, even more trul 


rejudices of nationality, 


a represen- 
-r Goethe 






10rs, poets, 


memoirs 


e Greeks, 
born men, 
a right to 





their practice of having slaves 

that work "adhe did not comport 
with the calm attitude of mind n 
sary to philosophical study, made use 
humanly 
ined for Christian- 


1: 
t 


lume yet 





of very cogent 
speaking. It rema 


ity to do something more su 


5 


than to devote an entire class of men to 
lofty aims and studies ; it was reserved 
for Christ’s law to change even menial 
pursuits and vulgar necessities into em- 
ployments fit for the highest intellect. 
The soul’s sanctification became a 
loftier aim than the cultivation of the 
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mind alone, and every offic 
ever lowly, was made capabl 
ministering to this new aim. Thus 
was the stigma whicl oe pagan 
world had set upon poverty and de- 





pendence removed, but the fact of 
ores was to remain fer eve 

as by his death our Lord had t 1 
away, not the fact of death, but 
sting, its victory,” and its ignomim 
so by his life he took all bitt 


from that inevitable condition of tl 
majority of mankind—physical need 


and suffering 
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much of his time in litera 
hack-work. at a period wh 
of authors was so miserable that the) 
could hardly exist by the pen: he 
translated French books at “a shillin 
a page Even Goethe, 
tune was quite 


cessity 





independent, 
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not add to his income by his talent ; 
and when Merck, the publisher, of- 
fered three pounds sterling for a 
drama of his, the old poet might 
well ask: “If Europe praised me, 
what has Europe done for 
Nothing. Even my works 
been an expense to me.” 
Perhaps no life has ever been so 
continual’a struggle as that of Oliver 
Goldsmith. From his very child- 
hood he was used to starvation; for 
family difficulties caused him to go 
to Dublin University, not as a pen- 
sioner (as he had hoped), but asa 
sizar. He had to sweep the courts, 
wait at table, and perform other me- 
nial tasks of the same sort. It was a 
bitter price to pay for learning, but 
his after-life was no sweeter in its 
manifold experiences. Before he 
left college, his father died, and he 
was thrown on his own resources, 
when he often had to pawn his 
books, and at last took to writing 
street-ballads, which he disposed of 


me? 
have 


Twice 


at five shillings per copy. 
the shiftless scholar tried to make 
his way to America, and failed; his 
pretensions to Anglican orders were 
crushed by his failure to pass his 
examination, and his venture as a 


tutor was equally unsuccessful. His 
good genius, his uncle, Mr. Conta- 
rine, sent him to Edinburgh to be- 
come a physician, and this was the 
last of the regular professions which 
he tried. We find him wandering 
through Flanders, singing and play- 
ing his flute at the houses of the 
peasantry, in order to obtain a sup- 
per and a night’s lodging; then at- 
tending chemical lectures at the Uni- 
versities of Leyden and Louvain; 
taking part in the open discussions on 
philosophical subjects held on certain 
days in the convents and colleges of 
Italy, and returning to England with- 
out a farthing in his pocket; then 
taking a fortnight to reach London 
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from Dover, begging, performing, or 
playing on the road. He went 
among the London apothecaries, 
“and asked them to let him spread 
plasters for them, pound in their 
mortars, or run with their medicines,’ 
It was through a poor journeyman 
printer, a patient of his, that he first 
gained the notice of a great pub- 
lisher; but his troubles were only 
increased by his literary ventures. 
Now he is in a garret, with the milk- 
woman knocking at the door, press- 
ing him for a trifling milk-score, 
which he is too poor to pay; now he 
repeatedly loses the chance of good 
situations, because he has not a de- 
cent suit of clothes to his back, 
Once a publisher provided him with 
clothes, in advance, for four reviews 
for his magazine; but before Gold- 
smith has finished his work, his land- 
lord is dragged away by bailiffs to 
pass his Christmas in prison for debt. 
The impulsive author has no money, 
but immediately runs and pawns his 
clothes, liberating his miserable host, 
and rejoicing the poor family. Left 
starving himself, he gets a trifling 
loan from a friend on the four books 
to be reviewed, when the publisher 
makes a sudden and peremptory de- 
mand for the clothes and books, or 
payment for the same. Goldsmith 
begs him, as a favor, “for fear of 
worse happening to him,” to put him 
in gaol. The pay he received for 
his ceaseless work was ridiculously 
slender; for his /Yutarch’s Lives he 
got eight pounds a volume. The 
novel which has immortalized his 
name, the Vicar of Wakefield, was 
sold for sixty pounds, and in the 
most unceremonious fashion possible. 
Johnson, the author’s fast friend, 
gives the story of the transaction 
thus: “I received one morning a 
message from poor Goldsmith that 
he was in great distress, and, as it 
was not in his power to come to me, 
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begging that I would come to him 
as soon as possible. I sent him a 
guinea, and promised to come to him 
directly. I accordingly went as 
soon as I was dressed, and found 
that his landlady had arrested him 
for his rent, at which he was in a 
violent passion. . . . I desired 
he would becalm; .. . hethen 
told me that he had a novel ready 
for the press, which he produced to 
me. I looked into it, and saw its 
merits, told the landlady I should 
soon return, and, having gone to a 
bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds. 
I brought Goldsmith the money, and 
he discharged his rent.” The fa- 
mous novel, so hastily disposed of to 
stave off actual starvation and im- 
prisonment, was thought so little of 
by its new owner that it was eigh- 
teen months before he published it. 
Although his fame grew with years, 
Goldsmith remained in distress; for 
he never could keep what he earn- 
ed. Indiscriminate generosity, often 


lavished on unworthy companions, 
swallowed up his growing but always 
transitory income; and the week af- 
ter a gorgeous supper or a tailor’s 
bill of extravagant items duly re- 
ceipted, we yet find him writing a 


short English grammar for jive 
pounds, and, later on, borrowing one 
pound from his publisher. 

The young poet Chatterton, impul- 
sive, gifted, and unfortunate, the con- 
temporary and friend of Goldsmith, 
was another victim to the fickleness 
of the muse. Starving and despe- 
rate, he at last committed suicide in 
a miserable London garret, in a dirty 
street leading out of Holborn, a 
neighborhood not much more de- 
sirable than Baxter Street, New York. 
There was no one to claim his body, 
and it was finally taken to the “ bone- 
house” of St. Andrew’s, and buried 
in the pauper burial-ground in Shoe 
Lane. 
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In thriving America, the El Dora- 
do of the untaught European imagi- 
nation, the scholar is hardly destined 
to a happier lot than in the old 
realms where intellect is supposed 
to have a traditionary value. Of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne we have vya- 
rious records of want and manfil 
struggle. Always brave under ad- 
verse circumstances, this is how he 
words his own misfortunes in 1820, 
when, still a boy, he already edited 
a small and obscure periodical called 
the Spectator. Among the obituary 
notices one day, the following was 
conspicuous: “We are sorry to be 
under the necessity of informing our 
readers that no death of any import- 
ance has taken place, except that of 
the publisher of this paper, who died 
of starvation, owing to the slender- 
ness of his patronage.” In 1839, 
he had been so lucky, in a worldly 
sense, as to have secured the post of 
head-collector of the port of Salem, 
Mass. ; and, in this uncongenial yet 
lucrative situation, he felt beyond the 
reach of necessity. He curiously la- 
ments his ludicrous dilemma, and 
comments on his name, “ Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” which he had fondly 
hoped from his childhood to have 
sent forth to the world on the title- 
page of some important work, now 
taking wing for the remotest ends 
of the earth, scrawled in red chalk 
on the covers of packing-cases, tea- 
chests, and cotton-bales. Political 
changes twice ousted him from his 
position, and the second ejection was 
definitive—a starting-point in his life. 
He went home one evening, and an- 
nounced his dispossession to his wife. 
There were no provisions in the 
house, save a barrel of flour and some 
insignificant adjuncts. The family 
had hardly any money in hand, but 
no one complained. Hawthorne told 
his wife he was going to write in 
earnest, and they must trust to Provi- 


” 
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dence in the meanwhile. Partly by 
economy of the most rigid kind, 
partly by the helping hand of friend- 
ly neighbors, the Hawthornes man- 
aged to keep the “wolf from the 
door” till the novel was completed. 
The evening it was finished, the au- 
thor, feverish, excited, and emacia- 
ted, closeted himself with his wife, 
and read her the MS. She listened 
intently, the interest becoming pain- 
ful, her breath came and went, her 
color faded gradually, and, at the 
climax of the wonderful story, fell at 
his feet almost in convulsions, ex- 
claiming, “ For God’s sake, do not 
read further; I cannot bear it.” 
Next morning, he sent the novel to a 
friend of his, a sound judge and un- 
sparing critic .in the literary world. 
The friend zaced through the MS., en- 
thralled by its powerful word-image- 
ry, and came himself with his answer. 
Meeting the author’s little boy, Ju- 
lian, in the garden in front of the 
house, he caught him up in his arms, 
exclaiming: “ Child! child! do you 
know what a father you have?” and 
rushed into the house, fairly storming 
the newly revealed genius with con- 
gratulations.* Thus was the Scar/et 
Letter produced and Hawthorne’s 
name made. After that, his success 
was rapid, and literature proved a 
sufficient support for her gifted vo- 
tary. 

Another American genius was less 
fortunate. In Baltimore, a periodi- 
cal entitled the Saturday Visitor ofter- 
ed a prize for the best poem and sto- 
ry (the amount we cannot precisely re- 
collect). When the candidates’ MSS. 
were examined, one of them proved 
to be a collection of clever poems 
and a story written almost in “ cop- 
per-plate” hand. The editors look- 


*These facts are chiefly gathered from an 
article on Hawthorne by Mr. Stoddard; but 
this anecdote is from a weekly publication, to 
which we are also indebted for the incident inthe 
life of Edgar A. Poe. 


ed no further, but said, in joke, 
“ Let us give the prize to the first 
of geniuses who has written legibly.” 
The name of the young author was 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

“ He came just as he was,” says 
his biographer, “ the prize-money not 
having yet been sent him, with a 
seedy coat buttoned up to conceal 
the total absence of linen, but with 
shoes whose gaping crevices could 
not be made to hide the absence of 
socks.” Mr. Kennedy (the editor) 
took him to the tailor, and fitted him 
out as comfortably and completely 
as possible, after which he was in- 
stalled as an inmate of his house, 
and for a little time employed on the 
staff of the Saturday Visitor. This 
was in 1833. The vicissitudes of 
fortune were perpetual, though to his 
terrible propensity to intemperance 
much of his constant distress was. 
due. A gentleman despite the squa- 
lor of his appearance, a genius de- 
spite his uncontrolled vices, he was 
one of the most unfortunate of men. 
A few years later, he writes to a friend : 
“Can you not send me five dollars ? 
I am sick, and Virginia (his wife) is. 
almost gone.” In 1839, his prospects 
were for the moment not so hopeless, . 
and one who often visited him testi- 
fied to his home in Philadelphia,. 
“though slightly and cheaply fur- 
nished,” being yet “so tasteful and 
refined, so fitly disposed, that it seem- 
ed altogether suitable for a man of 
genius.” Again, his biographer 
speaks of him as “ always in. pecuni- 
ary difficulties, and his sick wife fre- 
quently in want of the merest neces- 
sities of life.” For his poem “ The 
Raven,” first published in the Whig 
Review, and since become the pedes- 
tal of his world-wide fame, he receiv- 
ed the sum of ¢en dollars ; and in 1848, 
while writing for the Southern Litera- 
ry Messenger, he was content to work 
for two dollars a page. And yet, so 
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far as fame was concerned, Poe’s 
name and talent were known beyond 
the seas, admired by two continents ; 
and when, upon entering an office in 
New York, he would mention who 
he was, men turned round to stare 
at the gifted poet who, all starving 
as he was, was already enrolled 
among the great men of America. 
The philosopher, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, had equal occasion to put 
his philosophy to the same universal 
test of patience. Finding a mercan- 


tile clerkship ill-adapted to his poetic 


and vagrant humor, he left Geneva 
and went to Lausanne, where he tried 
music as a profession. His experi- 
ences were curious. He tried to 
teach music, but, as he says himself, 
“The scholars did not crowd, and 
two or three German boys, luckily as 
stupid as I was ignorant of my busi- 
ness, were my only pupils. Under 
my tuition they did not become great 
croguenotes. One day, I was sent 
for to a house to teach a little ‘ ser- 
pent of a girl,’ to whom it gave infi- 
nite pleasure to show me a quantity 
of music I did not know, and.then 
to play one piece for me, ‘ just to show 
the master how it should go.’ I 
knew absolutely so little of reading 
that I could not follow a note of my 
own composition in such a manner 
as to be able to regulate its execu- 
tion.” It may be supposed the poor 
man did not thrive on these means 
of livelihood; his fare was meagre 
enough, and he paid only thirty 
francs a month for his board and 
lodging in the little inn where he 
made his home. For his dinner, he 
had but one dish of soup, with some- 
thing a little more substantial for his 
supper at night. Notwithstanding 
his desire for independence and 
freedom from the personal thraldom 
(assujettissement) of a fixed and seden- 
tary occupatioy, he found out that 
“one must live.” So he took to 
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copying music at a small remuner- 
ation, and so fond did he become of 
his self-chosen trade (for with him it 
was not art) that in later life, when in 
comfortable circumstances, he took 
to it again. But his musical mania 
went yet further. He composed an 
operetta entitled Ze Devin du Vil. 
lage—“ The Village Astrologer, or For- 
tune-teller ”—and had it executed at 
Lausanne. He says of its first per- 
formance “that it was such a chavi- 
vari as could not be surpassed ; that 
every one shut their ears and opened 
wide their eyes; that it was a witch’s 
sabbath, a devilish hubbub, in- 
supportable and monstrous.” The 
tide turned one day, and the same 
play was performed in the court 
theatre at Versailles, the family and 
courtiers of Louis XVI. calling the 
music dream-like, divine, entrancing! 
This sounds like an anticipation of 
the diversity of opinion now observa- 
ble concerning Wagner and Liszt. 
Real artists, like Mozart, were 
hardly more fortunate in their do- 
main of legitimate art than was Rous- 
seau in his queer attempts at music. 
Although his name was known, his 
music extolled to the skies, and his 
person retained as a priceless court 
treasure at Vienna, Wolfgang Mozart 
hardly made a competency by his 
unrivalled and acknowledged genius. 
His early death was mainly the re- 
sult of continual anxiety on the score 
of personal necessities. When the 
mysterious stranger came and gave 
the order for the requiem, Mozart 
was already ill, worn, and exhausted. 
The stranger’s opportune gift, or 
fragment in advance, came too late, 
though it was sorely needed at the 
time ; and, before the order was com- 
pleted, the great musician was on his 
death-bed, his wife Constance by his 
side, his friends rehearsing the finish- 
ed part of the requiem at the foot of 
his bed, while his haggard features 
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were lit up to the last by the fever- 
ish enthusiasm so soon to be quench- 
ed in death. 

It would seem as though the 
greater the genius, the greater the 
destitution. Hardly one has escap- 
ed the furnace of poverty. Curran, 
the great Irish lawyer and orator, was 
stranded early in life, without friends, 
connections, or fortune, conscious of 
talent above the crowd that elbowed 
him, and sensitive to a painful degree. 
He himself thus tells the story of the 
first fee of any consequence which he 
received in his profession: “I then 
lived upon Hog Hill, Dublin; my 
and children the chief 
furniture of my apartments ; as to my 
rent, it stood much the same chance 
of its liquidation with the national 
debt. Mrs. Curran, however, was a 
barrister’s lady, and what was want- 
ing in wealth she was well determin- 
ed should be supplied by dignity. 
The landlady, on the other hand, had 
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no idea of any other gradation except 
that of pounds, shillings, and pence. 
I walked out one morning, in order 
to avoid the perpetual altercations on 
this subject, with my mind, you may 
imagine, in no very enviable temper- 


ament. I fell into gloom, to which 
from my infancy I had been oc- 
casionally subject. I had a family, 
for whom I had no dinner, and a 
landlady, for whom I had norent. I 
had gone abroad in despondence; I 
returned home almost in desperation. 
When I opened the door of my 
study the first object that presented 
itself was an immense folio of a brief, 
twenty golden guineas wrapped up 
beside it, and the name of old Bob 
Lyons marked on the back of it. I 
paid my landlady, bought a good 
dinner, gave Bob Lyons a share of 
it, and that dinner was the date of 
my prosperity !” 

One of the most Christian and 
sympathetic authors of France (in a 


department in which it must be con- 
fessed she does not excel—poetry), 
Alphonse de Lamartine, was both in 
his youth and in his old age the 
victim of poverty. Though in his 
childhood his poverty was not abso- 
lutely sordid, like that of many a 
scholar as talented and even as well 
born, still it was such that his mother 
had to exercise the strictest econo- 
my on her small property, to help 
her peasant-servants in many a lowly 
household task, and was in such straits 
that the failure or success of her slen- 
der vintage was to her the chief event 
ofthe year. A noble woman, a Chris- 
tian Cornelia, she knew how to turn 


. these troubles into lessons for her son ; 


and a more genial, lovable “ great 
man” than Lamartine has seldom 
claimed our homage, notwithstand- 
ing the foibles which necessarily quali- 
fy our admiration. Political and dip- 
lomatic success gave him far different 
prospects in middle life. His poems 
were the first heralds, the joy-bells, 
of a new school; his name was a 
talisman. But the shadow of genius 
—relentless poverty—fell upon him 
again, and his last days were little 
better than a pauper’s. 

The literary world of Paris presents 
the acme of this combination—squa- 
lor and talent. Dramatists, poets, 
painters, musicians, the smaller fry 
of the daily press, the heavier authors 
of yellow-covered romans, all min- 
gled in one inextricable dohemia of 
distress, of recklessness, of generos- 
ity, of self-sacrifice. Good and bad 
are strangely interwoven; the starv- 
ing writer stints himself to help the 
dying-artist, or the swaggering play- 
wright repudiates his debts to gam- 
ble away in one night the rare 
remuneration of months of toil; and 
amid the confusion, the din of 
this assemblage, amid this fellowship 
of misery, remains the seemingly 
eternal truth that the path of scho- 
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larship, or even its counterfeit, is zot 
the legitimate path of success. 

In France, where the intellect is so 
fertile that it is almost the only land 
where literature is a profession, not 
a pastime, we may turn to one figure 
more, a sweet and angelic one, very 
different from the stormy and erratic 
geniuses among whom we have been 
wandering—Eugénie de Guérin, the 
Catholic poetess, the devoted type 
of sisterly love. She was poor, though 
not to destitution. The family, once 
famous among the Languedoc Cru- 
saders, and owning a great feudal 
estate, had dwindled down to the 
possession of a patrimony hardly so 
large and not half so rich as a mo- 
dern farm. The woman now known 
throughout Europe and America by 
her exquisite Fournal and Letters— 
the starting-point of a new class of do- 
mestic literature—tells us simply and 
playfully enough in those writings— 
which during life she never dreamed 
of giving to the public—of her hum- 
ble avocations in her father’s house- 
hold. Now we see her, having 
cooked the supper with her sister’s 
aid while the servants were all gone 
to an instruction for confirmation, 
sitting by the huge fire in the kitchen, 
because it was warm there, and 
making a hearty meal of coarse soup, 
boiled potatoes, and a cake baked 
by herself, “ with the dogs and cats to 
wait upon us,” as she says. She did 
not like these household cares, how- 
ever; they were a cross to her, and 
her good sister “ Mimi” took much 
of this cross off her hands. Another 
day she has been washing, but she 


consoles herself with the thought . 


of Homer’s Nausicaa washing her 
brother’s tunics. Once, when she 
was lifting a heavy cauldron from the 
kitchen fire, her father tenderly said 
he did not like to see her doing such 
work; but she answered with a smile 
that S. Bonaventure was found wash- 
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ing the dishes after the refectory 
meal when the Papal deputation 
came to offer him the cardinal’s 
hat! So she taught herself to do 
“disgusting things without feeling 
disgust ; as, for instance, blackening 
her hands in the kitchen.” Another 
time she makes a hasty note of her 
affection for her brother and her un- 
conquerable longing after solitude, 
but adds that she has no time for it 
now, “as there are ducks to be 
plucked, a pie to be prepared, a little 
carnival-dinner got up; in a word, 
because the parish priest was com- 
ing, and her help was anxiously 
waited for in the kitchen”; while an- 
other day she is mending old house- 
linen. On the other hand, she was 
reading S. Augustine, S. Jerome, S. 
Teresa, Bossuet, Fénélon, Plutarch, 
books of theology and philosophy, 
mysticism and morals, the works of 
great thinkers; she was writing 
poems of more exquisite purity and 
wealth of imagery than the famous 
young brother whom Sainte-Beuve 
and George Sand declared one of 
the foremost poets of the day: she 
was a child in her simplicity, a saint 
in her abnegation—a woman in a 
thousand. We have dwelt with the 
greater emphasis and satisfaction on 
this last reference for the reason that 
the modern world, in its haste to 
find countenance for its license in 
thought and morals, has brought into 
prominence only the less worthy 
specimens of French genius, to the 
neglect of the many admirable writers 
who are now for the first time, be- 
coming familiar to English readers. 
This strangely mingled thread of 
life which we have illustrated in these 
pages has its pathetic as well as its 
ludicrous aspect. Men are con- 
stantly complaining of the “ injus- 
tice” of God in making inequalities 
among them; if they looked a little 
deeper, they would see that what 
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they call inequalities are compensa- 
tions. The world has to be bal- 
lasted like a ship; the heaviest mer- 
chandise is not always the most pre- 
cious, but it is none the less necessary. 
It would be preposterous to expect 
all men to be rich, good, and clever ; 
gifts balance each other in God’s 
plan, and, since men sigh so for 
riches, the wise Distributor of earth- 
ly prizes has answered many men 
literally, and given them riches alone, 
leaving their brains a blank. To 
discuss this vexed question is not, 
however, our intention; a few exam- 
ples, such as we have drawn from 
real life, speak for themselves, and 
facts are ever more tolerated than 
disquisitions. We may learn from 


those facts a new interest in books ; 
we may remember, when we read a 
new work, that a human being’s life 
is sewed in with those pages; that 
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what we carelessly toss aside after a 
moment’s perusal has cost hours of 
trouble, of research, probably of 
privation ; that the pathos that draws 
tears from our eyes is often trans- 
cribed and softened down from the 
actual experience of the writer; while 
the humor we approve of and the pi- 
quancy we admire are rather born of 
bitter defiance against an adverse 
fate than grown from the natural 
soil of a healthy sense of fun. A 
book is often the hot-pressed fruit of 
an unhappy life rather than the pro- 
duct of elegant leisure, and one can- 
not help feeling a tender but far 
from disparaging pity for the thou- 
sands of educated men and women 
whose very talent, in a sense, compels 
them, through circumstances of pri- 
vation, to write in haste and anxiety 
books that are inadequate represen- 
tatives of that talent. 
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Tue S. AuGcusTINE Series: I. On the 
Trinity; II. Harmony of the Evange- 
lists, and the Sermon on the Mount. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

These two volumes continue the series 
of patristic translations edited so care- 
fully and published in such splendid 
style by the firm of Clark, at Edinburgh. 
The publication and perusal of long and 
entire works of the fathers, especially S. 
Augustine, must have a most happy ef- 
fect in promoting the cause of the Catho- 
lic faith. We notice with especial plea- 
sure the volume on the Trinity. This is 
one of the greatest works of S. Augustine. 
His argument is wonderfully exhaustive 
and conclusive, wonderfully sublime and 
devout, wonderfully rich in the exposition 
of Holy Scripture. It is also very plain 
and intelligible to a patient and attentive 
reader when the peculiar difficulties of 
the Latin style have been overcome. In 


this translation, the structure and meaning 
of the sentences and phrases are made 
very plain, and one reads with a pleasure 
and facility much enhanced by the clear- 
ness and beauty of the page. We recom- 
mend this translation to all who wish for 
a very valuable help to the rendering of 
S. Augustine in the original, as well as to 
those who desire to become acquainted 
with his doctrine, and can only do so 
through the medium of their own lan- 
guage. 


A Lire oF S. WALBURGE; WITH THE 
ITINERARY OF S. WILLIBALD. By the 
Rev. Thomas Meyrick, S.J. London: 
Burns & Oates. 1873. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

All who love the medizval saints, and 
particularly those of once Catholic Eng- 
land, will find a delicious treat in this 
simple story. Besides the life and death 
of S. Walburge, an account is given of 
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the miraculous oil that “ distils from the 
coffer in which her relics are enclosed in 
her church of Ejichstadt.’ Cures are 
wrought by this oil to-day. We happen 
to know personally of one—the instant 
and final cure of a case of S. Vitus’ 
dance by a drop of the oil received on 
the patient’s tongue, after a novena an 
communion in the saint’s honor. 

The “Journey of S. Willibald to the 
Holy Land,” which forms the second 
half of the little volume, was written at 
Heidenheim about the year 760. “It is 
interesting,” says F. Meyrick, “as con- 
firming, by the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness a thousand years since, the Catholic 
traditions of some disputed localities, 
and asa specimen of a nun’s composition 
in the VIIIth century.” 


THE QUESTION OF ANGLICAN ORDINA- 
TIONS DiscussED. By E. E. Estcourt, 
M.A., F.S.A., Canon of S. Chad’s Ca- 
thedral, Birmingham. With an Ap- 
pendix of Original Documents and 
Fac-similes. London: Burns & Oates. 
1873. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 
lic Publication Society.) 

A controversial work written in a calm 
and mild tone is sure to claim attention 
and wise confidence, especially if that 
work deals with a difficult question, and 
one involved in much obscurity and un- 
certainty. Such is the style of the work 
before us, and such is the character of the 
question the Rev. Canon Estcourt treats 
—Anglican Ordinations. 

This is truly a masterly work, and the 
author exhibits throughout that modesty 
which is the mark of a true scholar. But 
he does not condescend to his antagonist ; 
he is fully aware that he is at warfare, 
but at warfare pro causa veritatis. He is 
a brave warrior, and wields a heavy wea- 
pon; he studies his foe well before he 
strikes, but, when he strikes, he strikes in 
a vital part. 

We do not mean to say that he has 
finished the much-discussed question of 
Anglican ordinations, or that Anglicans 
will hereafter have nothing to say. They 
will always have something to say so 
long as the Establishment lasts. But we 
believe there are a large number of An- 
glicans who are serious and in earnest, 
and who conscientiously believe they 
have a priesthood, and it is among them 
we hope to see this book produce some 
practical result. 

The present work starts out in the in- 
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troduction with a “ statement of the ques- 
tion” it is about to treat of, in which the 
author says he does not claim to bring 
forth much in the way of new facts or new 
principles, but aims rather at a more 
careful application of principles alread; 
laid down, and to show the real influenc. 
of the facts alleged by Anglicans (as, for 
instance, the consecration of 

even iftrue. It then states the Catholic 
doctrine on the question of holy orders, 
and finally lays down the princip] 
evidence to be followed in the investiga. 
tion of historical facts. 

The author commences with the “ Ori. 
gin of the Controversy,” in which, after 
showing how the seeds of heresy were 
first planted by Wickliffe, and spread by 
the Lollards, and that the heresies on the 
Continent and in England were all one 
and the same growth—which Anglicans 
have so strenuously tried to deny—he 
exhibits the manner in which the Ang]lj 
can rite was compiled, and shows that the 
form of ordination in the Edwardine ordi- 
nal was not primitive, but a compilation 
from the ritual of the Roman Church 
of the middle ages, there being not 
in it earlier than the IXth cer 
and most from the XIIIth and X1Vth. 

He then treats of the validity of the 
orders given in the new form, as tested 
by Queen Mary’s reign and the acts of 
Cardinal Pole, and shows by a number 
of cases, and a careful analysis of t 
different classes the Cardinal Legate had 
to deal with, that both “the Papal brief 
and the cardinal’s acts furnish the clear- 
est possible evidence that the Holy See 
regarded the Edwardine ordinations as 
utterly worthless” (p. 40), and therefore 
that the Anglican claim of Catholics ad 
mitting these ordinations as valid is 
false one. 

The second, third, and fourth chapters 
are devoted to the “ History of the Con- 
troversy.” 

First, the mere matter of fact, with re- 
gard to those much-contested consecra- 
tions, is discussed. As to Barlow, the 
author, while giving the Anglicans th 
full benefit of all their documents and 
proofs of this poor man so involved in 
mist, shows that his consecration at least 
cannot be proved. 

The author very justly concludes re- 
specting Barlow that while we cannot 
come to any positive decision, yet, “ with 
so many circumstances of suspicion aris- 
ing from different quarters, yet pointing 
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the same way, it is impossible to admit 
the fact of his consecration without more 
direct proof of it” (p. 81). 

Parker’s case is next taken up. Of 
course, the author discards the Nag’s 
Head story; and with regard to the 
mere fact of Parker’s consecration hav- 
ing taken place, he acknowledges it 
nust be admitted. But he shows that 
such a consecration, from the grave 
doubts whether Barlow was ever conse- 
crated, and the manner in which ordina- 
tions of the Book of Common Prayer of 
1552 were treated, was utterly worthless. 

” After giving the testimony of contem- 
porary Catholics in the matter of Parker’s 
consecration, he says: “ But taking them 
all together, it must be granted that they 
admit the fact of the consecration having 
taken place as alleged, but it is also evi- 
dent that they imply some serious diffi- 
culty respecting it, and apparently touch- 
ing the persons acting therein; and, fur- 
ther, that this difficulty extended so far as 
not merely to render the consecration 
uncanonical, unlawful, and irregular, but 
also to affect its validity ” (p. 126). 

Then having shown the practice of the 
church with those who returned to the 
true faith, he gives a list of the Anglican 
ministers who became reconciled to the 
Catholic Church down to the year 1704, 
and thus answers by facts the claim set up 
by Dr. Lee, founded on the alleged refu- 
sal of twelve converts to be reordained 
because they claimed to be true priests. 

Next follows a short review of the con- 
troversy as carried on so far by both An- 
glicans and Catholics, after which com- 


mences what we consider as really the 
most important part of the book; for the 
rest of the work deals entirely with the 
validity of Anglican ordinations. 

This second half of the work we look 
upon as instituting a new era in the con- 


troversy. Heretofore, writers have occu- 
pied themselves principally with trying 
to disprove the facts with regard to the 
Anglican consecrations, and have done 
very little to prove the invalidity of such 
consecrations, even if they took place. 
Canon Estcourt has entered into this very 
thoroughly, and made it clear. 

He commences by an examination of 
the most ancient forms of ordination, and 
coming down trough the various rites, 
and giving the teaching of the fathers, 
shows what the matter and form of ordi- 
nation most probably consists in. Hav- 
ing established this, he gives the practice 
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of the church in her official decisions in 
two important cases. 

The author has devoted a chapter to 
the refutation of the story of Pius 1V. and 
Queen Elizabeth, which is the Anglican 
Nag’s Head, and which-we suppose is at 
least well to have repeated, as there may- 
be some on whom this worn-out fable 
would still have an influence. 

In the concluding chapters, the argu- 
ment is summed up, and “ the inevitable 
conclusion follows that Anglican ordi- 
nations must be considered as altogether 
invalid, and that there is neither bishop, 
priest, nor deacon in the Anglican com- 
munion. And the reasons for this con- 
clusion may be stated in a summary way 
as follows: 

“y, Because from the year 1554 it has 
been the unvarying practice of the Catho- 
lic Church so to consider and treat them. 

‘“*2, Because there are grave doubts 
whether Barlow, the consecrator of Par- 
ker, had ever himself received episcopal 
consecration ; and, in fact, the probabili- 
ties of the case incline more strongly 
against than in favor of it. 

“3. Because the Anglican forms of 
ordination have been altered from the 
ancient forms, both by way of mutilation 
and addition, in such a manner as to ex- 
clude, on the part of those participating 
in the acts enjoined, any intention of con- 
ferring or receiving a sacrament, or sac- 
ramental grace, or a spiritual character, 
or any sacerdotal or episcopal power. 

‘4. Because the same forms have been 
also altered purposely, with the view of 
excluding the idea of the priest at his 
ordination receiving power to offer sac- 
rifice. 

“5, Because Anglican bishops and 
priests, at the time of ordination, joinina 
profession contrary to the Catholic faith 
in the holy sacrifice, thus assuming on 
themselves, by their own act, the spirit 
and erroneous intentions with which the 
alterations were made. 

“6, Because the meaning here attri- 
buted to the Anglican forms receives 
confirmation from the fact of its being 
doubtful whether the word ‘ priest’ in the 
Anglican forms of ordination means a 
priest in the sense of the Catholic 
Church; that is to say, sacerdos, ‘a sacri- 
ficing priest.’ 

“7, Because the meaning of the same 
forms is further illustrated from the ‘ Or- 
der of Administration of Holy Commun- 
ion’ in the Book of Common Prayer, 
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which is found to be contrary to the 
Catholic faith in the doctrines of the 
holy sacrifice of the Eucharist and the 
Real Presence” (pp. 373-4). 

Let us leave the author’s last words for 
those who are serious and in earnest, to 
meditate upon: 

“What, then, Anglicans have to con- 
sider, the questions they have to ask 
themselves, are these: What do they 
really believe about the grace of holy 
orders, and even about the grace of 
the sacraments in general? and next, 
What are the conditions on which that 
grace is ordinarily given? And then to 
look whether those conditions are ful- 
filled within the Anglican communion. 
If they would seriously, as in the sight of 
God, consider these points, we might 
hope to attain to truth, which is before 
all things, and after truth to see peace 
following in her train, and union, not 
based on vague terms and unharmonious 
professions, but in ‘one body and one 
spirit, as called in one hope of our voca- 
tion, one Lord, one faith one baptism’” 
(p. 379). 


LECTURES ON CERTAIN PORTIONS OF THE 
EARLIER OLD TESTAMENT History. 
3y Philip G. Munro, Priest of the Dio- 
cese of Nottingham, and Domestic 

Chaplain to the Earl of Gainsborough. 

Vol. I. London: Burns & Oates. 

1873. (New York: Sold by The Catho- 

lic Publication Society.) 

This being but the first volume of a 
most valuable work, we shall wait for the 
whole to be completed before writing a 
lengthy notice. We will only say at 
present that the solidity of scholarship 
which the work displays, together with 
its entertaining style, make it a long- 
desired aid to the study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures on the part of our educated laity. 

What we have been most struck with 
in the present volume is the simple yet 
masterly proof of a visible church—z.e. 
a teaching authority—having always ex- 
isted from the time of Adam; as also of 
the coeval use of place and ritual for the 
worship of God. 


THE PROPHET OF CARMEL. 
Chas, Garside. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1873. (New York: Sold by 
The Catholic Publication Society.) 
This is a peculiar work, hardly classifi- 

able under any conventional head in re- 

ligious literature. It has the charm of 
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refined and elegant diction, joined to the 
weightier recommendation of practical 
usefulness. It is a history of the prophet 
Elias, following the startling yet meagre 
facts of his life as revealed in the Old 
Testament, and drawing from them ana- 
logies wonderfully suited to our own 
times, lives, temptations, and hopes. It 
is not one of the least perfections of that 
incomparable Book, the Holy Scriptures, 
that it should apply with such marvellous 
truth to any time, person, or circum- 
stance; that it should offer as living a 
counsel, as efficacious a comfort, as dread 
a warning to every individual man in his 
own obscure orbit of to-day as it did thou- 
sands of years ago to exalted personages 
in unwonted trials. It is not only th 
political history of one people; it is th: 
history of the human soul at all times 
and in all places. Thus, the author has 
drawn from the mysterious records of 
Elias—who at first would seem but a co 
lossal saint, utterly removed from any 
appreciation that would seek to go be- 
yond admiration—parallels between hu- 
man duties and human weaknesses under 
the reign of Achab, and the same duties 
and weaknesses under the rulers of our 
day. There is something in this book of 
the alluring style of F. Faber’s religious 
works, but without that floweriness of 
speech of which no one was a safe master 
but that prose-poet himself. 


THE VALIANT WoMAN. By Mer. Lan- 
driot. Translated from the French by 
Helena Lyons. Boston: P. Donahoe. 

873. 

This collection of discourses, 
dressed to women on the duties of their 
daily life by the former Bishop of La Ro- 
chelle, now Archbishop of Rheims, is a 
most valuable work, and contains an 
epitome of everything woman should do, 
know, and teach. There can hardly be 
too much of the same tenor written on 
this subject, and all that is written should 
be sown broadcast over Christendom by 
the best translations. That before our 
notice seems a very terse one, faithful 
but not slavish. Indeed, a translator 
often has itin his powerto mar the whole 
effect of a most important work by dress- 
ing it in such unmistakably foreign garb 
that it becomes unacceptable to the pecu- 
liar mind of this or that nationality. Mgr. 
Landriot’s discourses, though addressed 
to French women and to frovinciales, are 
couched in such broad terms, and inspired 
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by so comprehensive a spirit, that they 
are equally applicable to women of all 
nations, whether in populous cities or re- 
tired country towns. The conditions of 
all classes are also so delicately brought 
within the circle of his consideration that 
even poor and obscure women may find 
in them as effectual guidance as the wife 
of a cabinet minister or of a financial 
magnate. True Christianity alone can 
inspire true cosmopolitanism, and that 
without violating patriotism. The spirit 
of petty localism, or, in fact, of any nar- 
row-mindedness on any subject, is for- 
eign to the wise prelate’s mind, and no- 
where defaces his writings; yet, at the 
same time, he knows howto make skilful 
use of his surroundings, and take illus- 
trations from objects constantly before 
the eyes of hisimmediate hearers. In the 
fourth discourse he expounds the text of 
Proverbs, “She is like the merchant's 
ship, she bringeth her bread from afar” 
(xxxi. 14); and speaking as the bishop of 
a seaport town to a community whose 
interests were probably in many cases 
connected with the sea, he draws the 
most original comparisons between an 
ideal woman and a perfect ship. Masts, 
helm, rigging, cargo, ballast, compass, 
chart, crew, etc., nothing is forgotten, and 
every detail tallies with some spiritual 
attribute of the life ofa holy and “ valiant” 
woman. In another place he compares 
woman to a bridge, the support and link 
of many souls, and makes the bold simile 
very plausible by his well-chosen remarks 
on the united flexibility and strength re- 
quired in woman's character. There is 
not a point of domestic life which he does 
not touch upon fearlessly, not a duty he 
does not point out minutely. Sins of 
sloth, of vanity, of imprudent speech, of 
undue susceptibility, are all unmasked ; 
the relations between woman and those 
who come in contact with her as wife, 
mother, mistress, or friend are all accu- 
rately sketched ; her pursuits are regu- 
lated, but with no intolerant hand; her 
sphere mapped out, but with no niggardly 
restrictions. Country life and occupation 
are commended as healthful for the body, 
and leading to peace of mind and soul; 
good sayings, tersely expressed, are scat- 
tered here and there; as, for instance: 
‘Virtue and vice are distinguished by the 
quantity of the dose ; put the right quan- 
tity, and you have a virtue; take away 
that quantity, or exceed it, and you have 
avice.” There is in the whole work a 
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tone of moderation singularly adapted to 
the needs of the day, a shrinking from ex- 
aggeration in any form, and a hesitancy 
in condemning anything the excess of 
which only can be styled a sin. The lec- 
turer leans for these moderate views on 
the writings of S. Francis of Sales, that 
rare director of virtuous women in the 
world. One very beautiful idea, with 
which we do not remember ever to have 
met before in any shape, is that of the 
“divine magnetism” exercised by Provi- 
dence, and which turns the bitterest 
draught of human woe into a delicious 
nectar for those who trust in God, while 
“the cup of earthly happiness” beld to 
the lips of the “ spoiled child of fortune 
. . . hasinfused therein a poison to 
disturb and agitate the inmost depths of 
his being.” 

The picture of the valiant woman of 
the Proverbs is thus brought before the 
eyes of women of the XIXth century, not 
as something magnificently inimitable, 
as personated by a Judith, a Jael, or an 
Esther, but as a perfectly attainable state, 
as exemplified by S. Monica, S. Paula, S. 
Elizabeth of Hungary. Neither the heroic, 
the learned, nor the commercial side of life 
is shut out from them, although the do- 
mestic is specially inculcated ; and in 
Mgr. Landriot woman will find a meeter 
and more dignified champion than in the 
prophetesses of “woman's rights.” Our 
only regret is that such “ valiant” and 
perfect women should be so rare among 
us. A few such Christian matrons would 
revolutionize their sex. 


RurErT AUBREY, OF 
By the Rev. Thos. Potter. 
Patrick Donahoe. 1873. 
This a short historical tale of the latter 

end of the XVIIth century, and is put 

together from various records of known 
details of the Titus Oates plot. It was 
quite another phase of religious perse- 
cution from that prevalent a hundred 
years before under Queen Elizabeth, 
and Titus Oates, in his hypocrisy 
and meanness, forms a contrast to the 
more open though not less cruel in- 
quisitors of Tudor days. The incidents 
of the story are, as facts, quite imaginary, 
though fashioned in accordance with 
probability and the known incidents of 
similar vea/ vicissitudes ; the style is very 
clear and agreeable, and the personages 
attractive in character, especially the old 
soldier and royalist, Sir Aubrey Aubrey. 


AUBREY CHASE. 
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The details of the martyrdom of the 
saintly Archbishop of Armagh, Oliver 
Plunket, are beautifully woven in with 
the lesser but hardly less touching sor- 
rows of the young Rupert, the hero of the 
tale. The end is bright and hopeful, un- 
like many of those solemn tragedies in 
days of old, but just such as is fitted to 
encourage the minds of our day. There 
is in the beginning of the book a very 
pleasant description of an old English 
village of Yorkshire, and a hint to trav- 
ellers who, in frantic pursuit of distant 
pleasure, are whirled past such sylvan 
retreats on their way to fashionable places 
of ‘‘ repose.” 


A TREATISE ON THE PARTICULAR EXA- 
MEN OF CONSCIENCE, ACCORDING TO 
THE Metuop oF S. IGNaTius. By F. 
Luis de la Palma, S.J. With a Pre- 
face by F. George Porter, S.J. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1873. (New 
York: Sold by The Catholic Publication 
Society.) 

It would be almost equal to the at- 
tempt “to gild refined gold” to speak 
approvingly of a work gotten up under 
the auspices and derived from the sources 
above indicated. 

The Jesuits have always been accorded 
a practical eminence as father-confessors ; 
and one who is familiar with the Spiritual 
Exercises of S. Ignatius and the History 
of the Sacred Passion of F. de la Palma 
will not doubt that he is, indéed, among 
the masters of the spiritual life while 
listening to the counsels contained in the 
present work. 


SKETCHES OF IRISH SOLDIERS IN EVERY 
Lanp. By Col. James E. McGee. 
New York: James A. McGee. 1873. 
The half-historic, half-conversational 

style in which these sketches are written 

makes good display of the author’s un- 
doubted powers ; and this, too, in spite 
of some carelessness. With the excep- 
tion of the unfortunate mention made of 
the share which Irish gentlemen took in 
the practice of duelling, the book is ex- 
cellent reading. The subject is one in- 
vested with a sad charm for all who, by 
blood, or religion, or love of valor, can 
sympathize with a cruelly oppressed yet 
warlike and adventurous people. The 
author gives us only a small fragment of 
the history of Irish military exploits— 
“‘some flowers,” as the preface says, 
“culled from the immortal garlands with 


which modern history has enwreathed 
the brow of Irish valor.” Yet it suffices 
to produce a vivid impression of how 
Irishmen have done honor to their own 
race, and given generous and valuable 
service to the military enterprises of 
nearly every civilized nation. We hope 
that as good a pen and as appreciative a 
mind will some day give a complete his- 
tory of the Irishmen who figured conspi- 
cuously in our late war, The author, in- 
deed, dedicates his book to the memory 
of his countrymen “ who fought and fell” 
in that great struggle, and refers specially 
to some few of them, while turning over 
to the future historian the task of doing 
them all full justice. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Most BLEssED 
Vircin. By Most Hon. Brother Phi- 
lippe, Superior General of the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. Translated 
from the French. Baltimore: Kelly, 
Piet & Co. 1874. 

This substantial volume bears the 
imprimatur of His Grace the Archbishop 
of Baltimore. And the other approba- 
tion, by the Vicar-General of the Right 
Rev. Bishop of Versailles, says that the 
writer is officially assured that the work 
“will prove a new and most precious 
fountain from which pious souls may be 
abundantly supplied with the healing 
waters of devotion to the Mother of God.” 
From what we have had time to see of 
the book, we also are convinced that it is 
a most solid and valuable addition to the 
best manuals of a devotion which can 
never be exhausted, but, on the contrary, 
is destined to increase till He who first 
came into the world by Mary shall in 
some sense come again by her. 

We therefore welcome this volume 
very gratefully, and recommend it to our 
Catholic readers. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS.—The Catholic Pub- 
lication Society has in press, and will 
publish this fall, Zhe Life of the Most Rev. 
M. F. Spalding, D.D., Archbishop. of 
Baltimore, by Rev. J. L. Spalding, S.T.L. 
It will make a large 8vo volume of over 
500 pages, and will be brought out in 
good style. Also in press, The Life and 
Doctrine of S. Catharine: of Genoa; The 
Illustrated Catholic Family Almanac for 
1874; and Good Things,acompilation from 
the Almanac for the last five years, mak- 
ing a handsomely illustrated presentation 
volume. 








